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THROUGH THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


By ALEXANDER HUNTER. 















“Away to the Dismal Swamp 
he speeds— 

His path was rugged and sore, 

Through tangled juniper, beds 
of reeds, 

Through many a fen where the 
serpent breeds, 

And man never trod before.” 


AmIp all the varied and vast wonders of Nature’s handiwork 
naught is more worthy the tourist’s attentien, the artist's 
pencil, or the interest of the public than the Great Dismal 
Swamp of Virginia. No one, unless he has visited the spot, 
can ever form a clear idea of its attractions, for it must be 
seen to be appreciated; no description, however faithful the 
portrayal, no pencil, however true its limning, can do full 
justice to its subject. The impression universally conceived of the place is entirely erroneous, since 
the very name is so suggestive of all that is dreary, desolate, and forbidden, that one is likely to picture 
only oozing quagmires, treacherous quicksands, dark morasses, and unfathomable bogs. But while the 
locality is, as a general thing, what its name signifies,—a huge swamp,—there are little islands scattered 
here and there, of solid ground, which delight the-eye with scenes of picturesque loveliness ; and while 
also in some sections its characteristics are as weird and suggestive as the Hartz Mountains themselves, 
as sombre and desolate in utter loneliness and sterility as the Desert of Sahara, yet, again, they are as 
fair and beautiful as the opening vistas, the placid waters of the famous gardens of Corisande. Hence 


it is that the explorer finds so much to awake his admiration and enthrall the imagination, or else 
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to arouse within him fale of awe,—awe at times 
almost akin to fear,—just as he may chance to pass 
from a scene of smiling beauty into one of gloomy 
desolation. 

The Dismal Swamp lies in two States: one sec- 
tion in Virginia, where it runs from east to west, 
twenty-five miles in length; the other in North 
Carolina, stretching for twenty miles in a south- 
ward direction. In width it is much contracted, 
averaging about twenty-five miles. The whole 
area is eight hundred square miles. 

The earth is spongy and soft, consisting of 
vegetation and matted roots, which form but 
treacherous foot-holds. There are no quicksands. 
The most wonderful feature of this strange place 
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SWAMP BORDER INCIDENTS. 





| DISMA L SWAMP. 





is that, in Aitines of the laws of nature, the 
swamp is above the level of the surrounding 
country, instead of below it; the greater portion 
being between seven and eight feet higher than 
the banks, as was ascertained by a careful 
measurement when the railroad running between 
Norfolk and Petersburg was made to traverse its 
upper section. And another singular fact con- 
nected with this fascinating spot is that the waters 
flow from and not info the swamp. Five rivers 
draw their sources of supply from the Dismal: The 
South Branch of the Elizabeth, the South Branch 
of the Nansemond, the North Run, the Northeast 
River, and the Pergamond. Of these, the two 
first flow into Virginia, and the three latter into 
North Carolina. Follow them all to the head, 
and they will lose themselves in the Dismal Swamp, 
not the slightest trace of them to be found above 
ground. The vast amount of water by which these 
rivers are supplied is sucked up from the spongy 
soil that retains the rain like a reservoir,—as it 
really is, of Nature’s own making,—furnishing a 
never-failing flow. 

A canal has been constructed from Norfolk to 
the lake in the centre of the Swamp, some twenty 
miles distant. This canal is very narrow, very 





| shallow, and full of snags. Another artificial en- 
| trance equally as contracted and insufficient, and 
called by courtesy a canal, runs from the vicinity 


| of the little town of Suffolk to the opposite side of 


the lake, some twelve miles distant. 
In a rare old manuscript, a copy of which is in 
the National Library, at Washington, and probably 
, the only one extant, we obtain the first intelli- 
| gence of the Great Dismal Swamp in Virginia’s 
colonial days. We refer to the journal kept by a 
| famous surveyor of that time, Colonel William 
| Byrd, whose name has since been handed down 
| through generations of one of Virginia’s oldest 
| and most honored families. The colonel was one 
of the richest land-holders in the colony, and lived 


in a state of 


—e-«—! baronial mag- 
uificence at 
Westover, a 
plantation sit- 
uated upon 


the James. 
He it was who 
selected, with 
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unerring sagacity, the site of the city of Richmond, 
which, from its water-power, he predicted would 
become, some time, a great manufacturing centre. 
An fsland near the then future capital, upon 
which he built his town residence, was called 
after him, and Byrd’s Island it remains to this 
day. 

In the year 1725 Colonel Byrd made a minute 
and thorough survey of the Dismal Swamp, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, who was anxious to investigate the feasibility 
of its drainage. The report of the colonel was 
favorable, and in consequence thereof a petition 
was forwarded to his Majesty, King George III., 
from his loyal subjects of the Old Dominion, pray- 
ing that a company be formed for that purpose ; 
said company stipulating in advance to bear all 
expenses, and to take only the reclaimed land in 
payment for services. The company, furthermore, 
would guarantee to finish the work in ten years ; 
only asking, in consideration of the great expense, 
to be excused from paying quit-rents and taxes for 
the term of fifty years. 

What answer the king gave to this petition, the 
historian does not inform us. Certainly Hercules’s 
task of cleaning the Augean stables seems but 
child’s play to the task they were eager to under- 
take. Still, who knows?—it might have been 
accomplished ; but some day, when this mighty 
republic shall have become as thickly populated 
as Europe, the coming race of the New World 
may yet reclaim this vast morass, as the thrifty, 
industrious Hollanders restrain the waters of the 
Zuyder Zee. Science takes immeasurable strides 
as the centuries roll on; and what would have 
seemed impossible in one age becomes au fait 
accompli the next. 

In his journal, Colonel Byrd speaks of the 
almost unparalleled difficulties which his survey- 
ing party had to encounter. A few extracts from 
a copy of his manuscript, now lying beside me, 
may not prove altogether uninteresting : 

“March 13, 1728.—Early this morning the 
chaplain repaired to us with the men we had left 
at Mr, Wilson’s. We had sent for them the even- 
ing before to return those who had the labor oar 
from Coratuck Inlet. But greatly to our surprise 
they petitioned us not to be relieved, hoping to 
gain immortal reputation by being the first of 
mankind that ventured through the great Dismal. 
Our day’s work ended within a quarter of a mile 








of the Dismal Swamp, when the ground began to 
be already full of sunken holes and slashes. 

“It is hardly credible how little the bordering 
inhabitants are acquainted with this mighty swamp, 
notwithstanding they had lived their whole lives 
within smell of it. Yet, as great strangers as they 
were to it, they pretended to be very exact in 
their account of its dimensions, and were positive 
that it could not be over seven or eight miles wide ; 
but knew never more of the matter than star- 
gazers know of the distance of the fixed stars. 
At the same time they were simple enough to 
tell our men idle stories of the lions, panthers, 
and alligators they were to encounter in that 
dreadful place. In short, we saw plainly that no 
intelligence of this serra incognita was to be got 
but from our own experience. For that reason 
we resolved to make preparations to enter it the 
next morning. We allotted each one of the 
surveyors twelve men to attend him in this painful 
enterprise.’’ 

“‘r4th— . . Each man was victualed 
for eight days, nobody doubting but that would 
be ample time to carry them through that inhos- 
pitable place. Entering the swamp, we found the 
skirts thinly planted with dwarf reeds and tall 
bushes, but when we got into the Dismal itself, 
we found the reeds grew there so much taller and 
closer, and to mend the matter were so interlaced 
with bamboo briars, that there was no scuffling 
through them without the help of pioneers. At 
the same time we found the ground moist, and 
trembling under our feet like a quagmire, inso- 
much that it was an easy matter to run a ten-foot 
pole up to the head without exerting any uncom- 
mon strength. By the assistance of the pioneers 
we made a shift to push ahead for two hundred 
yards, and here reaching a small island, the people 
were glad enough to lay down their loads and 
take a little refreshment, while the happy man 
who carried the jug of rum began already, like 
Esop’s bread-carrier, to find it grew a good deal 
lighter. 

‘« That evening we returned to Mr. Johnson, who 
lives on the edge of the Dismal, yet he knew as 
little of it as he did of serra astralis incognita. 
He told us a real Canterbury tale of a North 
Briton, whose curiosity spurred him a long way 
in the great desert nearly twenty years ago; but 
having no compass, nor seeing the sun for several 
days together, he wandered about almost famished 
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until he bethought himself of a secret his coun- | 
trymen made use of to pilot themselves of a dark | 
day. He took a species of vermin out of his | 


collar and exposed it to the open day on a piece 
of white paper. The poor louse, having no eye- | 


lids, turned himself about until he found the | 
darkest part of the heavens, and so made the best | 
By this direction the | 


of the way to the north. 


BOB, THE GUIDE. 


man steered himself safely out, and gave such 
frightful accounts of the monsters he had seen, 
and the distress he had undergone, that no mortal 
since had been hardy enough to go upon a like 
dangerous discovery. 

‘* 15th.—The surveyors pursued their work with 
diligence, but found the soil of the Dismal so 
spongy that the water oozed into every footstep 
they took. But the greatest difficulty was from 
large cypresses which the wind had blown down 
and heaped on, one another. Never was rum, 








that cordial of life, found more necessary than in 
this dirty place. From morning to night, after 
hard labor, the line was only advanced one mile 
and thirty poles. ° 

‘¢16th.—The line was to-day carried but one 
mile and a quarter; the soil continuing soft and 
miry, but fuller of trees, especially white cedars ; 
many of these were thrown down and piled high 
enough for a good Muscovite fortification. 

‘¢ 17th, Sabbath.—Rested. Since the survey- 
ors entered the Dismal, they have Jaid eyes on 
no living ereature. 

‘* 18th.—Made nearly a mile; the link could 
be carried no further. The whole distance was 
through a miry cedar bog where the ground 
trembled under the feet most fearfully. It was 
a great consideration about our lodging. We 
first covered the ground with pieces of cypress 
bark, on which we spread our blankets; but 
the water would soon cover it to our great 
inconvenience. Then our fires were continually 
going out; for no sooner was the trash upon 
the surface burnt away but immediately the 
fire was extinguished by the moisture of the 
soil.”’ 

The colonel leaves his party in the swamp, 
and his journal of its further adventures comes 
to an abrupt end. Whether the men that com- 
posed it found graves in the miry Slough of 
Despond, whether they were consimed by the 
lions, panthers, and alligators, or whether they 
made happy exits from the land of horrors, 
will ever remain a mystery no man can solve 
till sea and earth give up their dead, and the 
secrets of all lives are disclosed. 

Colonel Byrd’s journal tells us, however, 
before it closes, that the men’s courage was 
put to a trial; and he continues : 

‘Though I cannot say it made them lose 
their patience, yet they lost their humor for 
joking. They kept their gravity like so many 
Spaniards, so that a man might have taken his 
opportunity to plunge up to his chin without 
being laughed at.”’ 

Perhaps this state of matters may account for 
the sudden secession of the colonel. He assures 
us, that, after many hardships, he reaches the North 
Carolina side of the swamp, and then he touches 
lightly upon the characteristics of its people. To 
quote him further and finally : 

‘The men for the most part are just like the 
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Indians—impose all the work on the women. | 


They make their wives rise out of bed early in 
the morning at the same time that they lie and 
snore till the sun has risen one-third of his course 
and dispersed all the unwholesome damps. Then, 
after rising and stretching and yawning for half 
an hour, they light their pipes, and under pro- 
tection of a cloud of smoke venture into the open 
air; though, if it happens to be never so little 
cold, they quickly return shivering to the chimney- 
corner. When the weather is mild, they stand 
leaning with both arms upon a corn fence, and 
gravely consider whether they had better go and | 
take a small heat at the hoe, but quickly find | 
reason to put it off for another time. Thus they 





the whole village (or ‘‘town,’’ if its inhabitants 
will have it so); men, women, and children had 
retired within their homes, and closed both door 
and casement. Even the darkey and the dog, 


_ who love to stretch themselves out in the sunshine 


at a temperature that will well-nigh roast an egg, 
and sleep the long hours through—even they had 
sought cooler quarters beneath some friendly roof. 


| Store-doors stood ajar just for the name of the 


thing ; indeed, the clerks were doubtless asleep, 
since there was but slim chance of any kind of 
trade that day. Only the sun and the flies, the 
blue-bottles especially, seemed to be doing a 
thriving business, and between them both they 
were having everything their own way, inasmuch 











THE BURNT DISTRICT. 


loiter away their lives like Soloman’s sluggards. | 
To speak the truth, it is a thorough aversion to 
labor that makes people file off to North Carolina, 
where plenty and a warm sun confirm them in 
their disposition to laziness for their whole lives.’’ 
* * * * * * * 
A party consisting of two, and complete in itself | 
for all the necessities of the occasion, and for | 
enjoyment, viz., a journalist and his artist friend, 
left the cars at Suffolk one warm August day, 
prepared to follow the example of the colonel 
and investigate the swamp. Probably the cool 
depths beneath entangled trees, through which no 
vagrant ray of the sun could even so much as 
glimmer, acted as an incentive to the undertak- 
ing, for although we have said the day was warm, 
it was in reality hot. The very air seemed exha- 
lations from a furnace. Not a soul was visible in | 


as there was no other sign of life or motion any- 
where. It was the deserted village over again. 
Only that Suffolk is not the ‘‘ loveliest village’’ 
by any manner of means. Situated at the extreme 
northern end of the swamp, it stretches itself out 
into one long street bordered for half a mile with 
houses that stand at utter variance one with 
another; built, in sooth, without reference to 
design or regularity, in that higgledy-piggledy 
style which seems the peculiar characteristic of all 
Virginia villages—as if each house by settling 
down where it pleased, and facing where it listeth, 
north, south, east, or west, was the Fourth of July 
in itself, and had a vote. A few cross-streets here 
and there had made attempts to ramify, but such 
efforts never having approached anything like 
completion, had only degenerated into lanes. A 
spire or two rising clear and distinct against the 
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sky showed where the worthy prayed. A score 
or so of stores lined the sidewalks, while scattered 
at intervals were the ubiquitous bar-rooms, over 
whose juleps (the Eastern Virginian drinks noth- 
ing in summer but brandy juleps) the village 
magnates met to discuss their own affairs and 
politics. 

The next morning some time was spent in col- 
lecting supplies for the intended trip and in 
securing a guide. At last, after the former had 
been purchased and stored away, the latter was 
found in the person of Bob, a typical Dismal 
Swamper; a long, double-jointed, slab-sided speci- 
men of humanity, the hugest eater (suggesting a 
stomach like an anaconda’s—his whole length) 
and the biggest romancer in the world. His face 
wore a combined expression of shrewdness and 
good humor, and while from its varied dirt-streaks 
it brought to mind a certain 


‘** Little Tom Simms on the front seat, 
Whose face was withstanding a drought,” 


it just as surely recalled that of his companion, 


** Jolly Jack Gibbs just behind him 
With a rainy new moon for a mouth.” 


A shock of tow-colored hair rose through sundry 
ventilations in his hat like sprouting wheat through 
the knot-holes of a barn floor. Underneath what 
had once been a rim was his sallow face, sur- 
mounted by a nose the color of the immortal 
Bardolph’s. His clothes were not many nor much 
to boast of; they scorned a fit, and in one respect 
reminded one of the ‘‘ whited sepulchres’’ of old, 
** full of bones.’’ 

Bob’s career had been an eventful one to the 
villagers. It seems he had lett his paternal home 
not far away, and shipped before the mast from 
Norfolk, bound on a voyage to South America 
and the West Indies. On his return he eschewed 
a sea-going life as too industrious for one who 
hated all manner of work, and settled down in 
the village for the balance of his days to live on 
the glory ot his exploits. These he recounted 
whenever an opportunity presented, and in order 
that the salt of his sea-stories should not lose its 
savor from over-repetition, Bob came to draw 
largely on an imagination second only to Mun- 
chausen’s. So that the habit of gentle misrepre- 
sentation was rather the gradual development of 


| the necessities of the day than inherent bias to 


| 


| 











evil. Indeed, Bob might have been thought to 
be religiously inclined, if doing no manner of 
work on the Sabbath could be taken as a sign; 
only he treated the other days in the week just as 
respectfully, and that went somewhat against him. 
He was a nondescript character, lived from hand 
to mouth, and was always ready to act in any 
capacity and turn an honest penny, provided no 
actual work was required. 

Placing our traps in a cart, we rode about a mile 
to the place where Bob was in waiting with his 
skiff,—a small rude flat-boat of some ten feet long, 
and drawing about six inches of water. ‘Taking 
our seats in front, we piled up the luggage in the 
centre; Bob seated himself with the air of a 
veteran traveler, and, using a double paddle, with 
steady automatic strokes started the boat down 
the swamp. The canal for the first three miles 
was as wide as an ordinary room, and covered 
with a green slime, through which Bob laboriously 
propelled the canoe. Locomotion here was slow 
and wearisome, while the surroundings were 
sombre beyond description. 

A short while before, an immense fire had swept 
over this portion of the swamp, destroying thou- 
sands of magnificent trees, and leaving only a 
charred desert thousands of acres in area. Fora 
month the fire lasted, until, for miles around, 
nothing could be seen but this wide-stretching 
waste, still smoking in places, with here and there 
the blackened trunk of a tree remaining, a monv- 
ment of the surrounding desolation. No living 
thing was visible, not even a bird ; even the buz- 
zards avoided circling over such hopeless and 
barren wild. 

A few miles and the scene changes, only to 
become, if possible, more dread. Great trees, 
killed by the action of fire, stand singly and in 
groups, their skeleton branches clearly outlined 
against the sky, with little puffs of sullen smoke 
drifting upward from the smouldering trunks. 
Young reeds cover the ground and wave silently 
in the noiseless breeze. It is as if kindly Nature 
had died, and the curse of God had unpeopled 
the earth. One could imagine himself in a world 
of departed spirits—spirits condemned to wander 
through this vast Hades with no voice to break 
the horrible solitude ; seeking rest from the pangs 
of torturing remorse and finding none. In fancy 
one can see the doomed pariah of De Quincy, 
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who, hunted by Bramah through the jungles of 
India, has sought refuge in these desolate swamps, 
and is cowering behind the tree-trunks or fleeing 
wildly, blindly, through the dim recesses of the 
morass. 

Bob’s voice breaks the silence: ‘‘I wouldn’t 
piddle down here at night by myself for no | 
money!” And he gives 
the skiff an energetic 


DISMAL SWAMP. 


| the swamp except in rare instances. 





The negroes 


are a well-fed, happy, careless set, and in the 
calm summer nights the sound of their fiddles and 
banjos make the gloomy woods echo with jovial 
strains. Stopping at one of their cabins, we found 
them well supplied with bacon, meal, potatoes, 
game, and whisky. 


The life they lead is some- 
what like a soldier’s, 
at times full of hard- 








push in attestation 
thereto. 

We now overtake a 
long-boat going after 
shingles, and we hitch 
our skiff behind. These 
lighters carry the shin- 
gles to the railroad at 
Suffolk, and are pro- 
pelled by men walking 
on the bank and push- 
ing a pole, one end 
of which is fastened to 
the boat. The tow- 
path consists of but a 
single log laid down, 
the butt of one touch- 
ing another. These 
logs are not fastened, 
but are loose in the 
ooze of the swamp; 
and though the boat- 
man has the oar of the 
lighter with which to 
steady himself, he 
stumbles every other 
step and is over his 
knees in water. 

The wealth of the 
Dismal Swamp lies 
altogether in its shingles. The “Land Company’? | 
carry on a regular business, and employ a large | 
force. Cypress-trees grow frequently to the height | 
of one hundred and thirty feet, and are as straight 
as the masts of a vessel. The shingles constructed | 
from them are the best and most durable of all | 
others ; the wood splits readily, is soft when green, | 
and hardens as it dries. ‘I'he workmen live in | 
comfortable shanties on the little islands, generally | 
in the interior of the swamp. They are wholly | 
negroes, with white foremen who return in the | 
evening to their homes outside, and never stay in | 








STEALING WATERMELONS. 


ships, but followed by 
seasons of perfect 
rest. 

The shanties of the 
negro laborers are 
always built over 
ground, the nature of 
the soil preventing any 
other manner of build- 
ing. One of these 
dwellings was a curi- 
osity in its way. It was 
constructed by bracing 
scantlings against four 
cypress-trees that hap- 
pened to grow at regu- 
lar quadrangular dis- 
tances, and then lifting 
the house upon those 
supports several yards 
above the water. This 
roost was approached 
by a skiff, and entrance 
effected by climbing a 
ladder that hung from 
the door, so that its 
residents literally and 
truly abided in the tree- 
tops. A sensible house 
and ‘‘far from the mad- 
ding crowd’s ignoble strife’’—if we except the 
mosquitoes. 

Through the desert we have been describing 
the boat steadily made its way. The sun, now 
risen high in the heavens, poured down its dazzling 
rays with fiery fury. There was nothing to inter- 
cept them, nor a ripple of wind to temper their 











| remorseless scorching. The perspiration rolled 


in streams from the glistening faces and bared 
breasts of the two negroes who propelled the boat. 
Sitting in front, watching the scene, a strange 
sight arrested the attention; as far as the eye 
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BORDER OF THE SWAMP. 


could reach, the logs forming the path were | 
covered with terrapins and snakes known as the 
water moccasin. Incredible numbers of the latter 
put to blush the maddest dreams of a victim of 
mania-a-potu. In some places a fallen hemlock 
would be literally covered, as basking in the torrid 
noonday sun they curled on the massive trunk, 
and entwined along the branches, their brilliant- 
hued variegated bodies glinting in the sunlight, 
presenting a beautiful but horrible picture. There | 
seemed to exist a perfect entente cordiale between 
them and the terrapins, for they rested peacefully 
cheek by jowl. 

Above the gentle low swish made by the passage 
of the boat through the water would be heard | 
the splash! splash! of the reptiles and the turtles | 
as they slid off the logs, their heads popping up 
like corks along the route. The boatmen did not 
seem to mind them, frequently treading them 
down as they made a miss-step over their boot- | 
tops into the mire. It seems as if the African has 
not that antipathy to serpents cherished by the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

‘*Uncle,’’ I said, going back to the rear of the 
boat where a venerable darkey held the helm, | 
‘there are plenty of snakes about here.’’ 

**Sure dey is, massa,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Dey | 
swams aroun’ on de canal, a-sunnin’ deyselves.’’ 


belize 


Se 


‘* The boatmen do not seem to mind them ?”’ 

‘* No, sar; we gits used to dem !” 

‘* Do any of the hands ever get bitten ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, sar, sometimes; but we allus cures 
de bite by drinkin’. Some of dese no-count 
niggers would rather get bitten dan not; dey 
loves whisky so !’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t you be afraid to travel along here 
in the night-time ?”’ 

‘*’Fraid! Lor’, massa, no! I comes offen to 
set my traps. The only thing I’se ’fraid of is 
ghostesses, and thar ain’t none here I ever seed, 


| tho’ I hear tells on em.’’ 


‘¢ What kind of traps ?’’ 

‘* Terrapins—snappers we calls ’em.’’ 

‘* How do you catch them ?” 

‘* We takes, sar, a piece of twine as long as your 
arm, wid a hook at one en’, and baits ’em wid a 


| frog, tied live by dere leg, den tie de oder en’ to 


de log. De snapper comes along and swallows 
de frog, and we carries him home, string and all. 
We catches plenty when de moon is right.”’ 
‘*The moon! What has that to do with it?” 
‘¢Why, sar, you see de snapper don’t bite well 
*cept when dar’s a full moon, sar.’’ 
‘* Why, how do you account for it ?”’ 
‘*T dunno, young massa; ’pears to me the frog 


can’t see’em in the dark, and de snapper gits all 
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he wants; but in de light of de moon, sar, dey 
see em coming and gits away—den dey bites free 
at de bait.’’ 

‘‘ What do you do with them ?”’ 


‘‘We eats ’em, sure; and den we sells ’em in | 


town—gits a quarter and a half a dollar, ’cordin 
to dere size.’’ 

«Do you catch anything else ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, sar; de swamp is full of coons and 
possums.”’ 

“ Any bears?” 

‘*Plenty of bars, sar. When we’s a settin’ our 
coon and possum snares in de night we hears ’em 
a plungin’, a scrimmagin’ and a runnin’ thru’ de 
canes, but lor’s a massy, dey nebber ’sturbs us.’’ 

‘Do the sportsmen ever kill any ?”’ 

‘‘Not in de swamp, sar; de canes dey is too 
close up to follow dem up. De farmer hyar about 


what libs on de edge of dis swamp shoots at ’em | 


when dey comes out to eat de green corn. 
is monstrous fond of green corn an’ melons.’’ 

‘*And darkeys, too, are they not, uncle!’’ in- 
quired the artist amusedly. 

The ancient son of Africa, with respectful dab 
at the short, woolly, whitened forelock in honor 
of the last speaker, opened his mouth in an enor- 
mous grin, and his eyes looked unutterable things. 

‘‘Sure dey is, sar. 
Bars and niggers is 
alike—and dat’s a fac. 
Strange dis chile nebber 
thought ob dat before !” 

And here the old oars- 
man, unable to repress 
his delight, burst into 
a resounding peal of 
laughter most satisfac- 
tory to himself. 

We continued our 
questions, but this time 
at random. 

** Going to vote, un- 
cle?” 

**Sure I is, massa! 
You bet dis chile goin’ 
to vote.”’ 

“How do you vote?” 

‘Don’t know, sar! 
Ain’t voted yit, but 
when I goes to town 
to git my ’visions, I’se 


Bars 





| gwine to carry a long pole from dese here swamps 


and vote den, ’cause I ain’t got no time to wase 
on sich tricks.”’ 

‘¢ Why, what do you want with a pole ?”’ 

**’Cause, sar, dose folks dar, when I sez, ‘I’se 
*goin to vote, now I’se here,’ sez dey, ‘ You 
can’t vote but at de poles.’ So, massa, I carries 
my own pole de nex’ time, ’cause dey was none 
dar.”’ 

It was our time to laugh; but still we ques- 
tioned, ‘‘ Well, uncle, whom will you vote for ?’’ 

‘« Ain’t certin’ yit, massa. My ole wife, sar, is 
a mitey great ’rusticrate—none of your low-down, 
| common niggers, ’cause she longed to ole Squire 
| Page, sar, when she was a gal, and waited on de 
young missuses. She sez, sez she, ‘ Now ole man 
you jes vote for Gineral Washington, ’cause he’s 
real qual’ty, an’ no mistake.’ But lor’, massa, 
wimmin ain’t got no sense, nohow, so I don’t 
let on to de ole ’oman, but, sez I to myself, sez 
| I, ‘Old nigger, you goin’ to vote for Mars Lin- 
/ kum, ’cause he done sot you free, and you orter 
| not to treat him mean after dat—nohow you can 
| fix it.’ So, massa, I goin’ vote for Mars Linkum, 
sure.’’ 

The boat was now turning off into a side-passage, 
and Bob resumed the helm. 








The last we saw and 





A LUMBERMAN’S SHELTER. 
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heard of the old darkey he had put aside his | Its waters, whether at rest in placid repose, or 
politics, and, reverting to the former theme, was | stirred by winds gentle or rough, always wear 


chuckling to himself, ‘‘ Bars and niggers is alike ; 
strange I nebber thought ob dat before.” 


| their own rich ruby hue that gleams like gold in 


sunshine. Hidden deep away in the midst of an 


Within three miles of the lake the scenery | inaccessible swamp, this lovely lake seems to 


becomes exquisitely beautiful ; neither grand nor | 


striking, but simply, naturally beautiful; not the 
loveliness that stirs the senses and awakens wonder, 
but that which touches the heart, and gradually 
and silently deepens its spell. The canal loses 
all semblance of its title, and paddles come into 
requisition. Reeds, flowers, and the holly line 
each bank and nearly reach across, while away up 
in the air the branches of the majestic hemlock, 
the stately maple, over which vines, creepers, 
and funereal cypresses trail in graceful festoons, 
interlace, forming a grand avenue so densely 
shaded that scarcely a fugitive ray of the sun is 
able to penetrate. As the boat glides in the stir- 
less water, the avenue: stretches before it straight 
as an arrow, and loses itself in a dim, indefinable 
aisle. The water of the canal looks as black as 
ink, though it is really the color of Madeira wine ; 
its great peculiarity consisting in its faithful re- 
flections of objects. Every tree, bush, flower, 
and shrub, even the butterfly that darts above it, 
and the spider-web that spans the chasm, are 
mirrored with marvelous distinctness and tint. 
Indeed, the color and delicate shades of hue are 
reproduced with such absolute fidelity that the 
effect is startling. Looking into the water as you 
glide, you feel as if you were really floating in 
air, while your own face gazes back into your 
eyes with a fidelity no mirror can excel in giving. 

In traveling through the swamp an exceedingly 
depressing feeling takes possession of the explorer. 
The absolute stillness, with not a sound to break 
the monotony, makes one sad in despite of all 
reason ; and faces that one has seen never to meet 
again, and voices that have passed away save as 
they echo in memory, come back with a reality 
and a pathos that haunt only the dead, quiet, 
wakeful hours of night. 

At last Lake Drummond opens to the gaze 
like the slow rising of the curtain disclosing the 
beauty of the stage; and one thinks if God ever 
made a fairer sheet of water, it is yet hidden 
away from mortal’s gaze and ken. 

Here it lies in the very centre of the great 
swamp, pure, undefiled, and fresh as a child’s 
heart in the mad rush and roar of a city’s life. 





dream away its life, pure and untainted, from all 
contact with the world. One can almost believe 
it was conceived by Jupiter, and made for the 
chaste Diana to bathe in away from the haunts of 
men. 

It is a novel and weird scene, this stretch of 
ruby water extending in all directions, for Lake 
Drummond is seven miles long by five wide, and 
looks longer than it really is. No sails gleaming 
on the water light up the dark background. No 
long, slender cloud of smoke darkens the horizon, 
marking the path of the swift-fleeting steamer. 
Naught but the calm, still lake, radiant in its 
solitary beauty, rests before you, bathed in a 
solemn calm, as if of Sabbath holiness. No sound 
of man’s voice echoes over its placid surface ; no 
sign of man’s toil mars its deep serenity. Out 
of the slime, the mire, and the mud it has gath- 
ered up its waters, pure and uncontaminated as 
when first they fell from heaven. Like ruby wine 
in crystal glass, it reflects the light of sun and 
star in the same rich glow and sparkle as when it 
was first distilled by its Maker, and held purely 
apart in his hand away from all eyes but his. The 
beautiful lake of the Dismal Swamp !—like the 
one oasis in the desert—the precious gem in the 
miser’s hoardings—the jewel in the toad’s head— 
you are yet the heart of the swamp, and, hidden 
in its jealous embrace, its very life, and its ‘joy 
forever.”’ 

In olden times the Dismal was never entered, 
and it was as late as the Revolutionary war that 
a hunter named Drummond first discovered the 
lake. To the people who lived upon its edges 
its unexplored waste was a land of lost spirits—a 
land of Plutonian shadows. ‘‘ Once entered, 
none return,’’ was what they thought and said. 
And thus it was that rumor, tradition, and super- 
stition combined made of it a veritable realm of 
enchantment, within whose confines dwelt war- 
lock, witches, hobgoblins, and, if the truth must 
be told, the very Devil himself, hoofs and horns 
included. There were tales told, too, as Colonel 
Byrd writes, of numberless wild animals vast in 
size, and of surpassing strength and fierceness, 
the like of which mortal eyes had never seen 
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before. 
extremest edge in pursuit of game—none so brave 
or daring to venture within such an undoubted 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

But the hunter Drummond on one occasion 


became absorbed in his chase of a wounded deer, | 


and caution was forgot for the while. He fol- 
lowed his game so far into the recesses of the 
swamp that he became lost. In its worse than 
Cretan labyrinths he wandered hopelessly and 
aimlessly for three whole days, until want of food 
and sleep and excessive fatigue had well-nigh cost 
him his life. One cannot help fancying his feel- 
ings during the time of trial; his constant wan- 


derings and incessant struggles; his sickness of | 


heart, and helpless despair ; and afterward the - 
ecstasy and delight when, worn and weary, = 
fout-sore and fainting, the fair sheet of water 
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The boldest sportsman only skirted its | 


| dle, and not exceeding twenty feet. 


that they send for regular supplies, and use none 
other. It keeps pure for a great length of time; 
consequently ships bound on a long voyage often 
have their casks filled fromthe clear depths of 
Lake Drummond. The taste is slightly acrid, 
but that only adds to the zest in drinking it. 
There used to be a popular superstition that some 
portions of the lake were fathomless, but Commo- 
dore Barron, of the United States Navy, when on 
a tour with a party of friends, sounded them thor- 
oughly, and found their average depth about 
twelve feet. The greatest depth was in the mid- 
The bottom 
is generally of mud, but sometimes of pure sand. 
Such is the extreme loveliness of Lake Drum- 


LAKE DRUMMOND. 


gleaming in placid beauty burst upon his bewil- 
dered senses. Did he think it a dream? one that 
would vanish from his distempered fancy when he 
should reach it, and try to bathe his brow in the 
cooling drops? Be that as it may, emboldened 
and buoyed up by his discovery, he made his way 
from the swamp and reported the news of the 
wonderful lake hidden away in the morass. 

The place was called after him, affording one 
of the few instances on record in which the dis- 
coverer was known to leave his name and render 
it famous. 

The lake has no beach, the forest-trees running 
close up to its boundary, and standing like so 
many sentinels around it. The water is tinctured 
and ¢olored by juniper, gum-leaves, and other 
decaying vegetable matter, hence is considered | 
possessed of fine medicinal properties for all 
pulmonary diseases. 
confessed themselves benefited to such an extent 





| mond that many years before the war a speculator 


with an eye to untold millions built a cheap hotel 
on the spot, and advertised for stray tourists, for 
anglers, and for sportsmen who wanted to practice 
their art. He guaranteed the swamp as perfectly 
free from all reasonable diseases—indeed, declared 
it the healthiest summer resort in the world; and 
the waters, he said, teemed with fish in all prime- 
val abundance; as for game, the Swamp was over- 
flowing. ‘This was all true; but by the first of 
August, landlord, guests, waiters, chambermaids— 
all hands—had cleared out, bag and baggage. 
Mosquitoes, gad-flies, gallinippers, sand and yel- 
low-flies had answered the advertisement in count- 
less numbers, resolved to fight it out on that line 
if it took all summer, and immediately bloody 
| battles ensued. Between them and their victims 
| the fight waxed wild and wilder, without pause or 


Invalids so suffering have | cessation by day and by night, in sunlight and 


starlight ; sitting, walking, eating, until the rout 
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was complete. Not a man, woman, or child was 
left to tell the tale. Only the house built on an 
artificial foundation remained as a monument to 
mark the spot of the fierce encounter, and that 
when we saw it was slowly sinking into dignified 
and stately ruin. 

Stopping at an unoccupied cabin under the 
shade of a clump of huge trees, in which workmen 
once lived, we took our dinners (Bob averaging 
six), smoked our pipes, and awaited the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the afternoon. Then we pushed 
out the boat and spent several hours in fishing. 
So plentiful are the fish, and of so great variety, 
and so rapidly do they bite, that our boat was soon 
half-full. 

Of course, Lake Drummond has its traditions ; 
not of horror, of blood, or crime, but in fit keep- 
ing with the divine and mystic fairness of the 
scene. One, the oldest, is as follows: Before 
colonial times even an Indian warrior dared to 
love the daughter of his chief, who, like many 
fathers, raised the mischief because the young 
man could not show more wealth than a pair of 
strong arms and a brave heart. ‘‘ No ponies, no 
blankets, no beads, no nothing.’’ But the lover 


had won the maiden’s heart; that much was his, 


at least. Her listening ear was not hard to gain, 
and so she was persuaded, by dint of eloquence 
and blarney, to run off to the lake he had found 
in the swamp near by, there to live on perfect 
happiness and fish, till old age should set in, or 
the abode of the Great Spirit be sooner reached. 
They eloped in true lovers’ fashion. Years went 
by, and there they remained in the swamp, 
mourned as dead in the hunting-grounds and 
wigwams of an extended acquaintance. Then 
they were seen to cross the lake together in a 
canoe, and were never heard of more. But the 
Great Spirit was so pleased with the love and rare 
devotion displayed by the warrior and his bride, 
that he ever allows them at stated intervals, as great 
marks of his favor, to return on earth and linger 
in the scene of their former happiness; and this 
they ever continue to do, winding up the little 
pleasure-trip by a midnight sail on the moonlit 
waters. Then they vanish into spirit-land as 
noiselessly and mysteriously as they came, leaving 
but a meteor’s flash to mark the way they went. 
Moore, in his ‘‘ Melodies,’’ gives us another 
tender tradition of the swamp, and with this we 
are more familiar. A young man lost his mind 





when the woman he loved died, and in his ravings 
asserted she was not dead, but had only gone to 
the Dismal Swamp. He disappeared suddenly, 
and was never heard of afterward. 


“ Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds— 
His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen where the serpent breeds, 
And man never trod before. 


And when on earth he sunk to sleep, 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew. 


And near him the she-wolf stirred the brake, 
And the copper-snake breathed in his ear, 
Till he, starting, cried from his dream awake, 
‘Oh! when shall I see the dusky lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear?’ 


He saw the lake, and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface played, 
‘Welcome,’ he said, ‘my dear one’s light.’ 
And the dim shore echoed for many a night 
The name of the death-cold maid. 


Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark, 
Which carried him off from shore ; 

Far, far, he followed the meteor spark, 

The wind was high and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat returned no more.”’ 


Evening shades were now drawing nigh. ‘The 
sun sinking beneath the tops of the lofty trees 
cast the reflection of the majestic cypress on the 
mirrored water at its feet. From the borders 
fringed with myrtle, laurel, and yellow jessamine 
floated fragrant odors that loaded the air with 
voluptuous, rich perfume. As the sun dipped 
lower to the horizon, the gray shadows deepened 
and the warmth died out of the lake. The dense 
woods closing up in serried ranks around the 
water became merged into one sombre mass that 
cut blackly against the sky, like a huge wall shut- 
ting out the world. The soft night gently and 
slowly descended over earth, while the observer, 
mute and spell-bound, gave himself up to the 
influences of the hour. ‘Then the stars stole out 
one by one, each reproduced by the reflecting 
lake, till it glittered like a heaven below, no 
constellation wanting. Fire-flies swarmed from 
the woods in myriads. The night’s darkness 
seemed broken up in myriad scintillations—dis- 
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solved by the continuous flashes of these countless 
insects’ miniature lanterns, until earth and air 
and water were ablaze. 

In this illusory glare, imagination, with its 
potent art, played strange tricks. That huge log, 
half submerged, with dead skeleton branches stand- 
ing upright in the air—are you sure it is not 
a graceful ship swinging lazily at anchor? The 
hoarse, discordant hoot of the owl floating across 
the lake—mellowed in the distance—could you 
not swear it the voice of the sailor giving orders, 
or the boatswain calling to quarters ? 

And there, just as we turn to go, there, away 
off, we see, or think we see, as clearly as we ever 





} 


its stillness, is startlingly alive with sound now. 
The plaintive note of the whip-poor-will is mingled 
with the hysterical scream of the screech-owl ; the 
stealthy tread of the coon is rustling the tall reeds, 
while afar off the bear crushes through the cane- 
brakes. The musk-rat splashes into the water from 
a log; the otter ripples the stream as he swims; 
the hum of myriad insects fills the air—all com- 
mingling into one steady chorus of sound. 

And the Frogs! Ah, the Frogs (capital F for 
the occasion)! they lead the orchestra without 
competition—lead it so overwhelmingly, so pro- 
longedly, that it is only when they stop to take 
breath and subside awhile that the others can have 





A SWAMP VISTA. 


beheld anything in our lives, a white canoe dreamily | 
floating away. The tradition comes to mind—or | 
has it ever been really absent ?—and we try to 
follow the spectral boat across the star-lit and fire- | 
lit water. It is gone; and again and yet again it | 
comes, and in the evanescent gleams is lost. We | 
watch and wait, half hoping, half fearing to see 
what mortal eyes had never looked upon ; and as we 
intently gaze in silence one of us repeats the verse 
so perfectly in keeping with the scene : 


** Oft from the Indian hunter’s camp 
The maid and her lover so true 
Are seen at the hour of the midnight damp 
To cross the lake by their fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe.” 


As we make our way along the shore, what a 
remarkable contrast the quiet day forms to the | 
night of sound! The swamp, then so absolute in 


any kind of justice done them at all. To use 
Bob’s expression, ‘‘ they are a caution.”’ 

What careless, unmolested, happy lives are meted 
out to these frogs. The Dismal is their paradise ; 
here they live, and die of old age—that is, unless 
sore throats and late hours carrya few of them off, 
—for they never die of boys or Frenchmen. They 
are a jovial, musical set, even if they have dis- 
cordant voices. They keep late hours and all- 
night-long talk, halloo, gossip, whoop, swear, 
make stump-speeches and sing hymns to their own 
very great satisfaction, at least ; and not until the 
‘*wee sma’ hours ayant the twal’’ do they retire 
to sleep off the effects of their midnight carousals. 

If some wicked fairy of the swamp, or some 
witching Circe, wont to change men into strange 
shapes, like unto the way that fascinating ancient 
coquette transformed Ulysses’s Argonauts—I say, 
if any one of that ilk were toappear suddenly before 
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me, and, waving her magic wand around my fein; 
ask me, out of pure politeness, into what animal 
or shape I would be metamorphosed, I would un- | 
hesitatingly ask her ladyship to convert me into a | 
frog,-and put me in the Dismal ! 

Oh, those frogs! Would I could understand 
their language! Evidently they do net like in- | 
trusion; for sometimes when the varied noises 
would nearly sink into comparative repose, when | 





‘ 
ontiulns lone in had evidently been sitting 


up long after the old parent frogs had retired to 
rest, and who were, no doubt, afraid all this tur- 
moil would waken the old folks and bring the 


| house over their ears; thick, confused voices of 
| young frogs, who had been taking too many drinks, 


one and all they opened their vials of wrath in 
abuse, vituperation, expostulation, warning, re- 
proach, insult, and denunciation enough to have 
turned our heads gray, could we have 
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A LAKE DWELLING, 


sentimental frogs were gazing at the moon in | 
blissful reverie, our approach would break in upon | 
their privacy, and then such a tremendous uproar | 
would be invoked as made us quake in our boots. | 
Tiny voices squeaked; vixenish shrill voices of 
waspish wives ; the hoarse expostulatory tones of the | 
old patriarchs who resented the intrusion ; fierce, 
abrupt voices of the town’s guardians, who, like 
our city police, were as mad as hornets at being 


roused from midnight naps; quavering voices of | 
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comprehended. 

But it was getting late, and insects 
were coming out in too great force, so 
Bob turned his canoe back to the shanty, 
which, in a few minutes, we covered with 
enough green boughs to make it musquito- 
proof, and in a shorter time than it takes 
to write it we were fast asleep. Bob's 
snores kept rhythmical time to the song 
of the frogs, and made no mean chorus to 
their lullaby. 

The next morning the explorations were 
continued. In the evening we crossed the 
lake and visited the only inhabited house 
in the vicinity. Inhabited, did we say? 
We should rather think it was! 

This establishment stands a few hundred 
yards back of the lake, built upon ground 
artificially formed. Two families were 
residents of the cabin, and were of that 
kind known as ‘“‘low-downers,’’ utterly 
ignorant and illiterate. They were the 
hardest set to look at we ever stumbled 
across in a life-time’s wanderings. The 
Maison de Doree was a shanty after the 
order of the Irishman’s—three rooms in 
parlor, bedroom, and hall. Into 
this apartment all crowded and slept; 
and there were more pigs, cats, babies, 
and dogs in one habitation than an un- 
initiated man could have deemed possi- 
ble. The pigs were the cleanest of the whole 
caravansary, the cats the most aggressive, and the 
babies the loudest and dirtiest of all. 

Fortunately we had brought hammocks. Swing- 
ing them outside, we lay and watched the domestic 
concerns of this happy family who had lived all 
their lives in the Dismal Swamp and known no 
other. There were five women (it is well to be 
particular, since the census-taker of this district 
might have omitted this much of his duty), one 
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boy, sixteen children of all colors and sizes, thir- | 
teen sucking pigs, five dogs, ten puppies, four cats 
(three tabbies and a tom), two litters of kittens, 
five dissipated-looking ducks, three hens, a melan- 
choly-looking rooster, one sociable sow, and ninety 
million musquitoes. Between the fowl, the flesh, 
and the family there was perfect equality; all 
mixed together and seemed to enjoy life and one 
another’s society amazingly. None of them were 
proud. 

Our guide brought our provisions from the boat, 
and got the household to serve up supper. A 
table was set under a shed. There were only two 
knives and one fork in the whole establishment. 
Our eating was the signal for an incipient bread 
riot. Two of the largest children watched the | 
table with sticks—not to keep away the flies, but 
to beat off the rest of the brute family. The 
discord was deafening ; the sow grunted, the pigs 
squealed, the dogs barked, the babies yelled, the | 
cats fought, spit, and clawed, the women scolded, 
and all united in one infernal uproar that re- 
sounded through the swamp, and must have scared 
many a bear from his lair. 

When supper was finished, the night was well 
advanced ; the great northern bear had risen high 
in the sky, still pointing true to the polar star. 
The musquitoes were in uncounted millions; they 
came armies on armies, waves upon waves, clouds 
upon clouds, and charged in platoons, in serried 
line, and single file, and threw themselves, with 
bloodthirsty voracity, upon every living thing in 
reach. It was useless to brush them off; like the 
Mamelukes at Abouka, repulsed at one point, they 
would reform and charge again. At last the whole 
family beat a retreat inside, carrying Bob as guest 
with them, and the cry went up, ‘‘ Hold the 
fort!’? Inside our hammocks, our faces covered 
with our linen dusters, we lay as secure from per- 
sistent bills as a new bankrupt debtor from the 
importunities of his creditors. ‘‘Sleep, balmy 
sleep, that knits up the raveled sleeve of care,’’ 
fell over the scene, and pressed our wearied eye- 
lids down. 

We were aroused by our guide. 

“T can’t stand this here thing, nohow!’’ he 
was saying emphatically. 

‘‘What is the matter ?’’ we exclaimed, starting 
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up and rubbing our eyes, yet half asleep. 


‘*T would liefer be in h—— as stay in that thar 
cabin thar. I’md d if all them animals and 
*skeeters ain’t too much for me! Bin all over 
the world, and never seed sich life befo’. And 
it’s hot in thar! Whew!’’ 

‘*Why don’t you row into the middle of the 
lake and sleep in the canoe?’’ we asked, with 
absolute commiseration. 

**’Cause it ’pears like it was goin’ to storm, 
and I don’t keer to drown. S’pose, though, I 
kin walk about till day if the ’skeeters don’t carry 
me off! Spec’s one of ’em will put me on its 
back and fly away, nohow.”’ 

‘What blood can they get out of you, Bob? 
Tell us that.’’ 

‘‘Don’t know! After my dinner, I reckon, 
and then they’ll suck my bones, if I lets ’em. 
Reckon I be right fat but for the ’skeeters and 
chills. Jus’ look at’em. Won’t come here agin’ 
for no money, I swar!’’ 

And Bob walks off, as we resume our slumbers. 

The hours passed on, the sun came out, and 
with it the inmates of the cabin. We watched 
narrowly to see if any of them would make morn- 
ing ablutions, as the canal was but a single step 
from the door. But water was a superfluity with 
them, and of no use, except to drink. We deter- 
mined that something should be clean, so we 
pitched two pigs and a cat in the canal, and the 
manner in which they paddled out showed it to 
be their first experience in water. 

Good always comes out of Nazareth; and even 
this dirt-encrusted, densely ignorant, and lazy 
people had two sterling virtues,—hospitality and 
honesty,—which are, after all, highest in the 
human calendar, and one more than Diogenes 
possessed. After we had left, one of the women 
paddled half a mile down the lake to return a 
pair of shoes that had been forgotten. 

Leaving Lake Drummond just as the sun rose 
above the lofty trees that rimmed its boundaries, 
we turned fora last glance. The waters lay now 
still, calm, and peaceful, as they will rest forever. 
The sunbeams were tinging them until they glowed 
like opal and ruby in settings of jet. Yes, it was 
an exquisite picture—one that will ever linger in 
memory! We were charmed to have seen it, but 
a thousand times more charmed to relegate it to 
its brooding solitude. 
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LORA. 


By Paut PAsTNorR. 


SEVENTH MOVEMENT.—DREAMS FULFILLED. | Bend toward the shore, as I pass, and with both hands 
Sutry and still grew the air of the bright autumn noontide. | grasp tightly 
All round the pool were suspended the pencils of rushes, This trailing belt; it will float on the top of the water.” 
Writing no more with the breeze on the blue scroll above | Then, as the rattlesnake leaps from its coil in the dry leaves, 
them— | Sprang the lithe sportsman, and swam through the midst of 
Poised in desire, like the pen of a pondering poet! | the lilies. 
Drooped the tired lilies, and sighed in the face of the sun- | Eagerly Lora stretched out both her hands toward the 
god, swimmer, 
Yielding, like languorous maids, to his lusty caresses— | Seized on the swift-gliding belt, and bent forward to follow, 
Turning the cheek, while his rank, ruddy beard streamed | Then, as she leaped from her lover, half sunk in the slime- 
around them! depths 


Hark ! in yon copse is the breeze from its slumber awaking? | (Pardon the life-loving maiden!), she pressed forth a gurgle! 
Stirring the leaves, as it binds up its beautiful tresses ? | 
Rising, to glide through the glades, like a loose-girdled | Quite to the reeds had Luke Gleason’s strong impulse pro- 


wood-nymph ? pelled him, 
| Had not the strain on the belt drawn him back toward the 
From the thick copse peered the glorious head of a pointer, | maiden. 
Wistful, alert, with unearthliness floating about it. | But in the meantime the pointer had plunged through the 
Straightway he parted the leaves, and came forth in his | rushes, 
beauty, Launched in the pool, and beside his loved master was 


| 
Wizard of woodlands, foreknowing their deep-hidden secrets! | swimming. 
Scarce was he free of the thick-tangled covert, ere followed, | Gladly the young man extended one hand to the collar 
Slowly, a sportsman, with picturesque trappings upon him; | Of his mute friend, and together they drew helpless Lora 
Neat were his garments of russet and close-buttoned leggins; | Up to the broad floating hummocks of rushes and swamp- 
Woodcock and snipe from the net of his game-bag pro- | grass. 

truded. Gleason climbed carefully out, and then drew up the maiden; 
Even as flew the last twig from the hand of the sportsman, | Gasping, she lay on his bosom, and held his hand tightly, 
Lifted the quivering pointer his forefoo, and sunk low,— While, as they clung to the hummock, the shivering pointer 
Bent like a rod, then arose, at his master’s quick bidding, Turned from the man to the maid, with his thick, hurried 


And lo! a bird whistled up, like a shaft from a bow-string! | kisses. 
Straight to the fowler’s brown face the brown barrels | Then they crept out through the rushes, and came to the 
ascended ; firm land. 


Loud rang the forest, and smoke drifted up through the | Lora was safe, but half fainting with cold and exhaustion. 


branches. Hastily then the young man brought his thick hunting: 
Checked was the woodcock’s swift flight, and he fell long | jacket, 

and drooping, | Wrapped it around her, and buttoned it, button by button; 
Fell with a splash in the rushes, where Lora was sinking. | Ran the sweet scale, from the lowermost unto the upper- 
Then o’er her lips, like the passage of summer eve lightning, | most, 


Flashed a faint smile, and she whispered a prayer in her | Till, neath her soft, shapely chin, he made fast the high 
weakness. collar. 


Meanwhile, the sportsman came down to the rim of the | Meanwhile, the spirited gelding of Oliver Bascom, 


rushes— | Weary with waiting, and chafed by the sun sloping westward, 
Saw, in the midst of the slime-pit, the toll-keeper’s daughter! | Stamped with impatience, and neighed till the forest made 
Straightway he flung from his shoulders his trappings and | answer. 

game-bag, | Long paid Luke Gleason no heed to the querulous summons; 
Put off his coat and his cap and his shoes in a moment, | But as the neighings ceased not, nor receded, but rather 
Fast’ning his belt by one end, by the clasp, in his clothing. | Waxed in their strength, and betokened restraint and deser- 
Then he crawled out, on his breast, through the half-floating tion, 

rushes, Gently he lifted the maid, who had swooned in her weak- 
Till he came quite to the edge of the dark, open slime-pit. ness, 
“Lora!” he cried, in a voice that was calm, and yet trem- | Bore her away through the deep, silent glades of the wood- 

bling, | land, 
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As in a dream, with the face of his heart’s idol resting Lightning flashed forth from the stones in the road-bed 
Close to his own, and her breast on his shoulder supported. beneath them; 

Thus through the echoless paths of the forest he hurried, Dense clouds of dust from the wheels floated over the pas- 
Like a brigand who has stolen his gentle enchantress. tures. 


Thus as they swept toward the roof of the low-lying tavern, 
Soon, through a gap in the branches, he saw a head tossing, | People came out through the doorway, and gazed up the 
Beautiful, sullen, with mane tumbled over its forehead. | hill-side. 
Keenly the listening ears of the steed were directed | Whereupon Lora remembered her dream of the morning,— 
Toward a thick covert, where .rustled the slow-moving | How a fond lover should come over the hill-tops a-hasting, 
pointer. Win her heart's love with his grace and his beautiful horses, 
Just then the young man emerged from the depths of the | Bear her away, like a bird in his bosom that flutters, 
woodland ; Into some fathomless future as deep as the sky is! 
Wondering ‘and wild fell the eyes of the gelding upon | Ah! she was woman !—no holy, white angel, but human;— 
him ; | Excellent clay to the core was this maiden—this woman ! 
Then the proud steed tossed his head, and neighed loudly 
in welcome. 


So, then, it happened that Lora was tearlessly riding, 
Lora awoke, but stirred not in the arms of Luke Gleason; All on a day, with her love in her dead lover's carriage. 


Tender they were as the arms that her childhood remem- | And she looked up with bewildering glances and tender 


bered. Out of her soft, hazel eyes, as the dead man had fancied. 
Carefully lifting her into the carriage, and righting And it was all like two dreams of the fresh, happy morning,— 
Harness and rein, he loosened the gelding and bounded Lora’s child-wish, and the longing of Oliver Bascom,— 
In at her side. Away went the steed like a whirlwind; Save that another, a gay, handsome youth, was the wooer, 
Loud rose the thunder of jubilant hoof-beats before them; | And the white face of the dying man haunted the maiden. 


WAS AMERICA KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS? 
By GerorcE R. HowELt. 


Tuis is one of those unsettled questions which | ence of this continent, it would certainly appear 
has long fascinated the student of history, and to | in their works. Geographers would have described 
which, perhaps, no answer can be given that to | it, historians have narrated voyages hither, poets 
all minds would be satisfactory. The question | would have sung of it as they did of Scythia, 
itself will need to be modified in discussion, as | Ethiopia, and Ultima Thule. To this it may be 
neither an absolute affirmative nor an absolute | answered that those who visited had reasons for 
negative answer would be warranted by the facts. | not writing of it, and even for carefully conceal- 
The existence of the continent may have been ing their knowledge of it from the rest of the 
known to one nation, while others were entirely | world. This observation is made in reference to 
ignorant of it; and it might have been known at | the Carthaginians and Phcenicians, and the evi- 
one period, and afterward all definite knowledge | dence of their discoveries will be given hereafter. 
of its existence have perished. The existence of | The point now is, how they managed to prevent 
this continent was not known to the same degree | the diffusion of their knowledge of trans-oceanic 
as that of the British Islands by repeated visits of | lands through the other nations of the earth. On 
the writers or their countrymen,—that is always | this, Aristotle, in his book of wonders, says: 


conceded,—but the questian we have before us is, | 


| ‘When the Carthaginians, who were masters of 
whether sufficient mention has been made by | the Western Ocean, observed that many traders 
ancient writers to lead us to believe that their 


and other men, attracted by the fertility of the 

knowledge, traditional as it was, was derived from | soil and the pleasant climate, had fixed there their 
actual visits by any navigators, or was merely a | homes, they feared that if the knowledge of this 
vague dream of other lands on this earth, as they | island [7.e. some distant land, perhaps the Ameri- 
might have speculated on life on another planet. | can continent] should reach other nations, a great 
The first thought which naturally arises in one’s | concourse to it of men from the various lands of 
mind on considering this question is, that if the | the earth would follow; that the conditions of 


ancient writers did have a knowledge of the exist- | life, then so happy, on that island would not only 
VoL. XVII.—z2 
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be unfavorably affected, but the Carthaginian 
empire itself suffer injury, and the dominion of 
the sea be wrested from their hands. And so 
they issued a decree that no one, under penalty of 
death, should thereafter sail thither; and lest the 
peril so much to be feared should be brought 
upon them by those already in occupation of this 
land, they either expelled or put to death all such 
as they could lay hold of.’’ However, as this 
discovery was too great an acquisition to human 
knowledge, and too grand an element in human 
destiny to be entirely suppressed, the report of it | 
did somehow transpire, and find its way to Greek | 
schools of philosophy and the pages of the poet. 

If Herodotus, Aristotle, Strabo, and Pliny say so | 
little or nothing on so important a portion of the 

earth’s surface, ignorance may not have been the 

sole motive for their reticence. To tell the 

Greeks, who scarcely dare venture out of sight of 
land, of a country at the distance of forty days’ 

sail from their homes, across an ocean overshad- 

owed with darkness and whelmed with storms, 

as their mariners reported and their poets sung, 

would have been a useless waste of learning. But 

then these writers were not altogether silent on 

the subject ; their testimony, however, will be in- 

troduced later, while at present we notice another 

objection which may be offered. 

This is, that if the knowledge of so great a fact 
once existed among men who wrote books, it 
would not have been lost. So far as this knowl- 
edge was committed to the books, it has not been 
lost, excepting what may have been destroyed in 
the burning of the Alexandrian library. But that 
oral or traditional knowledge, when not made use 
of in daily employment, may readily be lost, we 
have already seen in its summary suppression by 
the Carthaginian senate. Another notable in- 
stance is the discovery of New England by the 
Northmen in the tenth century, 985 (Humboldt, 
‘‘ Histoire du nouveau monde,’’ vol. 1), when even 
repeated voyages and attempts at a settlement by 
the same people were made and all record of them 
buried in oblivion for eight hundred years, until 
Rafn, scholar and antiquarian, discovered the 
narrative of the event in long-forgotten MSS. 
The visit of the Welsh under Madoc in the twelfth 
century, 1170 (Humboldt, ‘‘ Hist.,’’ etc., vol. 1 ; 
also Powell’s ‘‘ History of Wales,’’ London Chron- 
icle, 1777; and Williams’s “‘ Enquiry”’), appears too 








well-established also to doubt its authenticity, but 





it was utterly forgotten until the close of the last 
century. Time was when malleable glass was 
manufactured, when bronze was hardened so as to 
rival the best steel of Sheffield, when painters 
knew how to make their pigments almost imper- 
ishable, but the knowledge of these processes was 
lost in the vicissitudes of wars and dying out of 
nations. Is it any more wonderful that the tradi- 
tion of trans-oceanic countries (for it was only 
tradition among the Greeks) should be remanded 
to the realm of myth and fable? 

Another objection may occur to some minds: 
it is that there were then no vessels of sufficient 
size to survive the storms of the Atlantic passage. 
There is no real ground, however, to doubt the 
capacity or strength of the vessels of Tyre, Car- 
thage, Greece, or Rome to do this. Their track 
in any case would not be that of our ocean 
steamers in the North Atlantic, but first south- 
westerly, touching at the Madeiras and the Azores, 
and then across the gulf stream by the trade-winds 
and mild weather to the West Indies. Besides, 
as a matter of fact, as we learn from the Periplus 
ascribed to Scylax, the Carthaginians carried their 
trading voyages by the Atlantic around the Cape 
of Good Hope, and brought back the spices of 
Borneo and Sumatra and the riches of India. To 
the north they loaded their vessels with tin from 
the mines of Cornwall. And the same may be 
said, and more emphatically, perhaps, of Tyre. 
‘*The Tyrian flag floated simultaneously in the 
British and the Indian seas’’ (Humboldt, ‘‘ Cos- 
mos,’’ vol, 2). For navigators so enterprising the 
only wonder would be if neither accident nor 
design led them at some time in their wanderings 
to our shores. 

And now let us summon our witnesses and de- 
cide if their testimony will not warrant more than 
a Scotch verdict upon the question. 1,2. Homer, 
in the Odyssey (Book I., 22-25), says: ‘* But he 
(Neptune) had gone to the Ethiopians who dwell 
afar off (the Ethiopians who are divided into two 
parts, the most distant of men, some at the setting 
of the sun, others at the rising), in order to obtain 
a hecatomb of bulls and lambs.’’ The ordinary 
explanation of this is, that Homer referred to the 
Ethiopians as dwelling on the east and west banks 
of the Nile. All of the African continent known 
to Homer, however, was the two divisions of 
Egypt and Lybia, embracing all the northern 
portion from the Red Sea to the Atlantic, and 
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south of these lay an Ethiopia the topography of 
which was then utterly unknown. To say that 
the two divisions of the Ethiopians occupied 
simply the Nile basin south of the twenty-fifth 
parallel of latitude hardly answers the description 
above given, setting them apart as far as the rising 
is from the setting sun. And besides, the gram- 
marian and philosopher Crates, so often cited by 
Strabo (Strabo, vol. 1), interprets Homer to mean 
that it was the ocean which separated the two 
great divisions of the Ethiopians, the eastern in 
Africa and the western in Atlantis, or the Hes- 
perides, as the unknown world was indifferently 
called. Pliny (lib. vi., cap. 31-36) also locates 
the western Ethiopians somewhere in the Atlantic. 
All this is vague enough, but the fact remains that 
nine hundred years before the Christian era the 
Greek poet, at least in the opinion of the gram- 
marian Crates, believed in the existence of a 
continent on the western shore of the Atlantic. 

3, 4. Solon, the great legislator of Athens, was 
born about 638 B.c. During his sojourn in Egypt, 
as Plutarch informs us, he conferred with Pseno- 
phis and Sonchis, priests of Heliopolis and Sais, 
and learned from them the story of the Atlantis. 
This story, Solon, on his return, told to his 
countrymen, and even in his old age, as Plutarch 
and Plato both relate, he designed to embody it 
in verse, but never completed it. The unfinished 
poem even has perished, but the statements of the 
Egyptian priests to Solon have been preserved in 
the writings of Plato. The Egyptians, without 
doubt, received their information from the Phe- 
nicians or Carthaginians, as both of these nations 
had much commercial intercourse with Egypt. 
Indeed, the weak point of Plato’s account is that 
he says too much. He speaks of a vast island 
lying westward of the pillars of Hercules, or Gi- 
braltar, which was called Atlantis, and which was 
submerged by an earthquake and disappeared 
forever. The sight of large islands vanishing 
under the ocean being such an unusual one has 
compelled men to regard this portion of Plato’s 
statement as a myth, though acknowledged by 
Thucydides and others to be a possibility. Be- 


_ yond this vast island he locates other islands, 


perhaps the Madeiras, and then adds the following 
language: ‘‘ And there was a passage for travelers 
... . from those islands to the whole opposite 
continent that surrounds the real sea.’’ Plato’s 
testimony to the existence of the ‘‘ opposite con- 
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tinent’’ westward of the Atlantic is not merely a 
repetition of Solon’s so as to reduce the two to 
one witness. ~Plato himself traveled in Egypt, 
and may have had independent sources of infor- 
mation. We know, moreover, he was in the 
habit of forming his own opinions, so that we 
must regard his statements as those of an inde- 
pendent witness who collects his own information 
and forms his own conclusions. 

5. Anaxagoras (Humboldt, “ Hist.,” etc., vol. 1), 
born B.C. 500, in a fragment preserved by Sim- 
plicius, speaks of another grand division of the 
world beyond the ocean, as if he believed in its 
real existence and not as a poetic myth or a fancy 
of the imagination. This general statement taken 
from Humboldt is all that we can present to 
the reader, as a copy of Simplicius is not now 
accessible. 

6. Theopompus, an eminent Greek historian, 
born about 380 B.c., in his (shall we call it?) geo- 
graphical myth concerning Meropis, says (Aélian. 
‘* Varize Historiz,’’ lib., iii. cap. 18) that the Mero- 
pians inhabit a large continent beyond the ocean, 
in comparison with which the known world was 
but an island. How much other portions of this 
curious fragment preserved by lian, that speak 
of less credible details, should impair the great 
central statement of the existence of another con- 
tinent, we need not attempt to decide. 

7. There are two passages of Aristotle which 
may be introduced here. The first is from his 
treatise on the world (chapter 3), wherein he says: 
‘* The whole habitable world consists of an island 
surrounded by an ocean called the Atlantic. It 
is probable, however, that many other lands exist 
opposite to this, across the ocean, some less, some 
greater than this, but all except this invisible to us.” 
The second quotation is from his treatise on won- 
ders, and he says (chapters 84, 85): ‘*‘ Beyond the 
pillars of Hercules they say that an uninhabited 
island was discovered by the Carthaginians, which 
abounded in forests and navigable rivers and fruits 
of all kinds, distant from the continent many days’ 
sail; and while the Carthaginians were engaged 
in making voyages to this land, and some had 
even settled there, on account of the fertility of 
the soil, the senate decreed that no one thereafter, 
under penalty of death, should voyage thither, 
and they caused to be put to death all of the 
settlers lest they should reveal its existence to 
other nations.” 
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8. Diodorus of Sicily, who lived in the century 
preceding the Christian era, agrees with Aristotle 
in these statements in the main, but he says that 
it was the Phoenicians instead of the Carthaginians 
(Book V., 19, 20) who were cast upon a most 
fertile island opposite Africa, where the climate 
was that of perpetual spring, and that the land 
was the proper habitation for gods rather than for 
men. He speaks of the continent, however, at 
length and with great detail, enumerating its fer- 
tile valleys and many navigable rivers, its rich 
and abundant fruits and supply of game, and its 
valuable forests and genial climate. After men- 
tioning its discovery by the Phcenicians, who, in 
one of their voyages, were accidentally driven to 
the shores of the new continent by a storm of 
several days’ duration, he says: ‘‘ Being the first 
who were acquainted with its beauty and fertility, 
they published them to other nations. The Tus- 
cans, when they were masters of the sea, designed 
to send a colony thither, but the Carthaginians 
found means to prevent them on the following 
accounts: First, they were afraid lest their citi- 
zens, tempted by the charms of that island, should 
pass over thither in too great numbers and desert 
their own country; next, they looked upon it as 
a secure asylum for themselves, if ever any terrible 
disaster should befall their republic.’’ This ac- 
count of Diodorus differs from that of Solon 
enough to lead us to believe his sources of infor- 
mation were also different. If the Tuscan or 
Etrurian or Tyrrhenian people (as they were 
variously called) in the west and central portions 
of Italy were such navigators as is here intimated 
by Diodorus, we may well suppose the information 
came to the Sicilian historian from this nation 
through channels now unknown to us. 

g. Statius Sebosus, as cited by Pliny (vol. 2, p. 
106, Bohn), says that the two Hesperides are 
forty-two days’ sail from the coast of Africa. But 
little is known of this writer, save that he was a 
Roman and a geographer, who lived probably in 
the first century before the Christian era. The 
passage in Pliny referred to is somewhat obscure 
in other points, but the statement above given is 
sufficiently clear. It is probable that the two 
Hesperides here mentioned were two of the West 
India islands. 

10. The next citation is the famous one of 
Seneca in his Medea, where the chorus closes the 
second act, and begins with celebrating the daring 
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of the earliest voyagers who sailed out into the 
unknown seas before even they had learned to 
direct their course by the stars; then, when the 
Argonauts returned in triumph, the ocean lost its 
terrors, and men had no need to ask Minerva to 
construct another Argo. Thenceforth they built 
their own ships, and sailed them whither they 
would. Then the chorus ends with the following 
prediction: ‘‘In later years an age shall come 
when the ocean shall relax its bonds, and a great 
continent (¢e//us) shall be laid open, and new 
lands revealed; and Thule shall not then be the 
remotest land known on earth.’’ Seneca was 
born a few years before the Christian era, and 
was familiar with Greek literature, as well as a 
traveler in Greece and Egypt. The formal and 
dignified manner in which this passage was intro- 
duced, and its lofty tone, give it a weight and 
importance it would not possess, as Humboldt ob- 
serves (‘‘ Hist.,’’ etc., vol. 1, p. 165), had it been 
uttered as a mere geographical conjecture. ‘The 
language is surely bold enough to warrant us in 
believing that the poet here utters a prophecy not 
of a first discovery, but of a re-discovery of a lost 
continent. 

11. Plutarch the historian, born about 40 A.p., 
in his treatise on the moon (Humboldt, ‘ Hist.,’’ 
vol. 1, p. 192), has contributed evidence of his 
own belief in the existence of what he calls “the 
great continent,’’ at a distance of five thousand 
stadia, or about six hundred miles westward of 
the island Ogygia, and he places this island at a 
distance of five days’ sail westward from Britannia. 
Ortelius, the Italian geographer (Theatro del 
mondo. ‘Traslato in lingua toscana, 1608), is of 
opinion that Plutarch had the continent of Amer- 
ica in view, and it is difficult to put any other 
interpretation upon his language. 

12. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, born in the 
first century B.Cc., is justly regarded as high 
authority in the province of history. Twenty- 
two years of his life were spent in study at Rome. 
In his comment on the so-called myth of Theo- 
pompus before mentioned, he gives his belief that 
the land of the Meropians is a great continent 
across the Atlantic (Humboldt, “ Hist.,’’ vol. 1, p. 
205), while the land he himself inhabited was but 
an island in comparison. Perizonius, an eminent 
Dutch scholar of the seventeenth century, in a 
note on this story, says: ‘I do not doubt that the 


| ancients knew something of America, somewhat 
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as through cloud and smoke, in part from reason- 
ing on the form of the earth and location of the 
different lands (/£lian., ‘‘ Var. Hist.,’’ Ed. Lugd., 

1701, Pp. 217). 

'13. The next witness we bring is Strabo, born 
in Cappadocia just before the Christian era, as 
one of his books was written a.pD. 18. In what 
he has to say on this question, however, he does 
not acknowledge to have received any tradition 
of another continent in the west, but appears to 
arrive at this conclusion by reasoning alone. He 
says (Book I, chap. iv., sec. 6): ‘‘ But it is quite 
possible that in the temperate zone there may be 
two or even more habitable earths, especially near 
the circle which is drawn through Thine (or 
Athens) and the Atlantic Ocean.’’ And again, in 
Book II, chap. v., sec. 13, he says: ‘* It belongs to 
another science to give an exact description of 
the whole earth, and of the entire vertebra of 
either zone, and as to whether the vertebra in the 
opposite quarter of the earth is inhabited. That 
such is the case is most probable, but not that it 
is inhabited by the same race of men as dwell 
with us. And it must be regarded as another 
habitable earth.’’ By the term vertebra here he 
means a zone or belt of the earth passing around 
it east and west between the parallels perhaps 24° 
and 54° north latitude. How much he was 
assisted in forming these opinions by earlier state- 
ments of the existence of another continent actu- 
ally visited, we can only conjecture. 

14. Pomponius Mela, the Roman geographer, 
born in Spain about the middle of the first cen- 
tury A.D., at the close of the fifth chapter of his 
third book, ‘* De situ orbis,’’ has the following 
language: ‘* What was beyond the Caspian Sea, 
in former times, was doubtful: whether the same 
ocean, or a land of perpetual winter (infesta frig- 
ortbus), extending onward without end.’’ But 
besides the geographers (fhysicos) and Homer, 
who said the whole earth was surrounded by 
water, Cornelius Nepos, a later writer, and there- 
fore more accurate, produces Q. Metellius Celer 
as a witness, and states that the latter related the 
following incident: ‘‘ That when he (Metellus) 
was proconsul in Gaul, certain Indians were sent 
to him as a gift from the king of the Batavi ; 
upon inquiring from whence they had come, they 
answered that they had been driven by storms 
from the shores of India, over the intervening 
ocean until they had landed on the coast of Ger- 





many.’’ Of course, the name India counts for 
nothing in this story, as all territory east of Cen- 
tral Asia was India to the geographers of that 
day. The probability is, however, that these 
accidental visitors of Europe were driven thither 
from the northeastern coast of America. It is 
one of those incidents that show the continual 
possibility of passage from one continent to the 
other whenever men ventured out upon the ocean. 
At a museum in Aberdeen (as Scuthall relates in his 
‘**Recent Origin of Man”) there is yet preserved a 
canoe which was picked up near the coast of 
Scotland by a passing ship. When found it con- 
tained an Esquimaux, still alive, and surrounded 
by his fishing gear. As cited by the same author, 
in his history of the Canary Islands, Captain Glass 
relates that a small bark bound from Lancerota to 
Teneriffe was forced out of her course and obliged 
to run before the wind until she came within two 
days’ sail of Caraccas, where she met with an 
English cruiser, which relieved her distresses and 
directed her to the port of Laguayra, on that 
coast. Another instance is mentioned by Gumilla, 
a Spanish missionary to South America. He says 
that in December, 1731, while he was in the town 
of St. Joseph, Trinidad, a small vessel belonging 
to Teneriffe, with six seamen, was driven to that 
island by stress of weather. All these establish 
the possibility of communication between the two 
continents, and relieve the question of all a priori 
presumptions against such an oceanic passage by 
the ancient vessels. 

15. There is but one more passage that we pro- 
pose to introduce, and that is from the Bible. 
Not that it is of absolutely certain application to 
the question in discussion, but at least there is a 
very curious coincidence. At the very time when 
our secular histories lead us to believe the Tyrians 
were trafficking with America, the vessels of 
Hiram (1 Kings ix. 28 and x. 22; 2 Chron. 
iii. 6) are said to bring four hundred and fifty 
talents of gold from Parvaim. Here is a word 
which is not of Semitic origin—so entirely foreign 
to the Hebrew language that Gesenius finds no 
root for it, nor any congeners in that tongue, and 
is obliged to make a guess at a Sanskrit deriva- 
tion. The pointing of the Hebrew Bible, or 
supplying the consonants with the proper vowel 
points, is, as is generally known, of comparatively 
modern date. And a slight change in this respect, 
while preserving all the consonants, will produce 
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a striking result. Instead of reading Parvaim, if 


we take the more natural reading, Pruim, we have | 


the plural of Peru, a form consistent with our 
theory, and also with Hebrew usage, as in that 
language the names of countries are often found 
in the plural. 

There is no reason whatever why the second 


reading is not quite as likely to be the true one as | 


the first. If the word were a verb or an ordinary 
adjective, the pointing would be fixed by the 
adjective or verbal form, and what all scholars 
would assent to at once. But that of a proper 
name, and of one, too, that is used but once in 
the Bible, is not beyond possibility of rearrange- 
ment. These vessels of Hiram are said to have 
occupied three years on a voyage, or to have come 
once in three years, and there is no impossibility 
in their reaching Peru by sailing around the Cape 
of Good Hope and then eastward to the South 
American coast. 

Here, then, is the testimony of thirteen wit- 
nesses, not as to what they saw, but to what they 
learned from all their sources of information, and 
all agreeing on one point. It is true that so far 


las the written testimony is concerned, it may 
come chiefly from one source, and that is Egypt. 
But what the Egyptian priests told Solon, their 
successors, three hundred years later, told other 
travelers. Perhaps it is not too much to expect 
| that monuments will yet be found in Asia Minor 
or America that may reveal mysteries that now 
surround the transatlantic voyages of the Phceni- 
cian fleets. At all events, the evidence of such 
voyages is of good authority and cumulative—the 
strongest that can be offered in support of his- 
torical events. The universal tradition of the 
deluge, accompanied with the salvation of the 
occupants of an ark, makes it highly probable, if 
there were no other reasons, that all the present 
inhabitants of the earth are descended from Noah. 
In that case, America must have been peopled 
from the Eastern continent. It would appear 
from other sources, that one or more streams of 
emigration came hither by way of Behring’s Strait, 
and at least two at different eras across the Atlan- 
| tic. But this question is too large a one to discuss 
in this article, as well as beyond its scope. 


A DAY AT THE SEA-SHORE. 


By LeicH Nort. 


Tuey had seen the ocean once in early youth, 
and he had seen it—never. What more natural 
than to unite forces and take a day’s excursion 
down to the beach? A nice little party of four,— 
the two sisters, the young man from the country 
(whom we will call Apollo), and the girls’ younger 
brother, who was scarcely looked upon as an ad- 
dition, but, standing upon his rights as a free-born 
American citizen, insisted upon accompanying 
them. The ‘“Irrepressible,’’ as he was termed, 
gayly remarked : 

‘««The early bird catches the worm.’ I hope, 
Alice, you have secured him, for we got up so 
early, and ate our breakfast in such a hurry, in 
order to reach the boat, that I declare I’m hungry 
already.’”’ 

‘** Boys always are,’’ was the chilling response. 
‘¢ But, Tom, really, Joan provided the lunch, so 
don’t take me to task if it runs short.” A thought 
of Joan’s youth and inexperience, from a house- 
keeper’s point of view, seemed to strike Tom and 


| Apollo simultaneously ; a hungry, wistful expres- 
sion is dawning in their eyes, which is pitiful to 
behold. 

‘* Alice, why did you trust Joan?’’ the ‘Irre- 
pressible’’ says reproachfully. 

‘Well, if she does not know how to feed hun- 
gry men, it’s time she did,’’ Alice responds 
indifferently. And she turns to view the waters 
blue. 

_“** Her ’prentice hand she tries on man,’’’ mur- 
murs Apollo very meekly. Thereupon Joan 
bestows a withering glance upon him and he 
subsides. 

The boat is crowded, it carries a little matter 
of two thousand people or so, and the great 
problem is how to bestow your camp-chair so that 
it may rest upon its four feet and not upon your 
neighbor’s toes. At last they are wedged in to 
their satisfaction ; Joan and the young man on the 
bench that runs all round the boat, Alice and the 

' ««Trrepressible’’ neatly interpolated among the 
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crowd beside them. Joan wants the umbrella up, | 
and the wind and the young man wrestle:for its | 
possession, which he at last secures by strapping it 
with the shawl-strap into position, and then he 
and Joan take what comfort in it they may, 
between the frantic lunges which they occasionally 
make, when they are suddenly struck with the fear 
that it is yet going to escape them. | 

Then the ‘‘Irrepressible’’ goes on a tour of | 
investigation, and on his return proclaims the | 
existence of a band in the rear of the boat; that 
there is a prospect of a minstrel show on board in 
the afternoon, and last, but not least, the joyful 
intelligence that lunch can be bought, ending 
with: ‘*I say, Alice, it’s getting late; I think 
we'd better have something to eat !”’ 

To which Alice, who finds it is but half-past 
nine, and who had esteemed twelve or one a | 
suitable hour for the repast, endeavors to turn a 
deaf ear. But the taste of sea air they have already 
had has made the ‘‘ Irrepressible’’ hungry, and he 
refuses to be pacified, especially as he is sure he 
is secretly supported by Apollo; so Joan, with a 
shame-faced look, produces her little store: some 
potted ham, four small oranges, a paper of ginger- | 
snaps, and a small twist loaf. Tom gives a shout 
of derision as the last is drawn forth. 

‘*Why, I could eat that myself’’ (contemptu- 
ously) ‘* at one mouthful !’’ | 

““Then I hope you would choke !’’ says Joan | 
viciously. “I did not want to have much to carry.” | 

‘It is two bites to a cherry,’ Alice remarks, 
dividing it. | 

In an incredibly small space of time it disap- | 
pears; the bread goes first, then they try potted | 
ham on ginger-snaps, and even on ‘‘ mint-drops,’’ 
a small but remarkable construction of culinary 
skill which Apollo contributes to the store. The | 
effect of sea air is certainly remarkable, for Alice 
herself, though she will scarcely own up to it, still 
experiences something of an aching void, which 
time alone will not fill. 

Joan’s complexion, and particularly her nose, 





which she disdains to envelope in a veil, as Alice 
has done, is gradually becoming ‘celestial rosy,’’ | 
as is that of many of her fellow-passengers ; but | 
she, somehow, carries off the palm. 

‘“**Red as a rose is she,’’’ murmurs Apollo, | 
who is by no means colorless. 

‘‘*People who live in glass houses should not | 
throw stones,’ ’’ she replies. | 


While the ‘‘ Irrepressible”’ : ‘‘ Joan, if you don’t 
look out, you’ll be a case of spontaneous combus- 
tion ; a boiled lobster is nothing to you.’’ 

‘*T like a fine color,’’ the young lady in ques- 
tion replies sturdily. 

‘* Well, if you do, never look in the glass, or 
you won’t admire it any longer.’’ 

The hours speed by, and at last the destined 
landing appears; gentle breakers roll in over the 
sands, and even a bather or two is seen. Apollo 
breaks into immoderate laughter, as he catches a 


| a glimpse of the absurd figures in the distance. 


‘* Thereby showing that you are a young man 
from the country, and very green,’’ Joan tries to 


| say severely; but her own remembrances of like 
| apparitions are in the dim past, and before she 
| knows it she is laughing too. 


‘* Now for a bath !’’ cries Alice, taking the lead 
as they step off the boat. 
A short walk through the sand brings them to 


_the few bathing-houses, and soon a small party in 


addition to themselves are clamoring for suits to 


hire. The young man in charge, taking at a glance 


a rapid inventory of size and shape, hands out the 
desired garments. Apollo looks modestly around 


| for some little cave in which he may disport him- 


self alone, being unused to the ways of the world 
in regard to sea-bathing. But Alice ruthlessly 
breaks in upon his dream of ‘‘ single blessedness.”’ 

‘*Oh, no! What a dear little rustic it is! We 
all go in together. Indeed you must. I want 
you to take me out, I am afraid to go far alone.”’ 

So he submits to the inevitable; they each 
plunge into their bathing-houses, and shortly 
emerge attired for the fray. Alice, in secret, 
plumes herself that she is the most presentable 
member of the company, for though her hat is 
battered and her suit is worn, they do fit. But 
Joan and Tom are a large pattern for their casings, 
and as to Apollo he is a sight to behold. Sleeves 
up to the elbow, drawers to the knee, shirt with a 
large crack in the back produced by its being put 
on hind-side-before. Alice has never seen so 
much of Apollo, and with a sudden accession of 
bashfulness wishes he would get under the water. 
But he is in blissful unconsciousness of his own 
appearance, and greets them with a burst of 
laughter, leaning up against the bathing-house to 


| support himself. 


“¢ Oh, what guys you look like! Oh—oh—I wish 
Mr, Bond could see you !’’ 
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seeing people in bathing-dresses, it would not 
astonish him.’’ 

“Come! come!” cries Alice, in a fever of | 
anxiety, as she knows the precious moments are | 
flying. ‘Don’t waste time laughing, but come | 
into the water; you don’t know how good it is.’’ 
And with a rush she is among the breakers. 

Joan feels rather timid, and hugs the shore. 
Apollo and Alice are inspired with a frantic 
hilarity, join hands, and shriek aloud with delight 


| 


? 


as they rush forward, while Tom dives and floats | 


like a very fish, and seems to be quite in his 
native element. 


‘I say, Alice, have you got a pin?’’ he asks | 


presently, coming near. 

‘*No. Who ever heard of bringing pins into 
the water ?” 

‘Well, I tell you I’m losing these old duds,”’’ 
with a wild clutch at his throat. . 

‘**Hang your clothes on a hickory tree and 
don’t come near the water,’ ’’ she sings unfeelingly, 
as another breaker washes her up toward the shore. 

** Alice! Alice! come!’’ Joan calls. ‘* The 
boat will go and leave us!’’ 

“* Yes, yes; but I must have another dip,’’ as 


‘* Goose !’’ Joan says. ‘“ You ought to see your- | hunger is paramount—they risk the sacrifice of 
self; and as to Mr. Bond, he’s so accustomed to | the proprieties and missing the boat, and enter. 


Surely it is worth while being hungry to partake 
of such food! Never again in the whole annals 
of their history will oysters taste so good. 

On again in a rapid scamper to catch the boat, 
which they accomplish just before it moves off, 
and then sit and watch some of their belated 
fellow-passengers rushing franticaliy from various 
points to the wharf, and evidently experiencing 
the pangs of fear and anxiety lest the captain 
should not return and take them up. One young 
man, perhaps a little excited by stimulants, ulti- 
mately gets very angry, and then laughs at the 
situation. But the captain does put back for the 
laggards, notwithstanding that the sailors grumble 


| and complain that they might be kept there all 


night to wait for people that are behindhand. 
Then our little party betake themselves to the 
minstrel show, and Tom and Apollo emulate the 
performers and pour witty speeches into the girls’ 
ears. Again they grow hungry, and indulge in 


| some very poor coffee, sandwiches, and ice cream 


she runs toward the shore, and then plunges in | 


again and dances up and down. 
beside herself with glee and pleasure. 


*“Come! come!’’ The voices are sounding | 


She is almost | 


warningly now in the distance; so she gathers | 


resolution at last, and runs, without stopping, up to | 
the bathing-house. The toilets are very hasty, 
and then they start for the boat, but the little 
wooden shanties where men are opening and sell- 
ing oysters prove irresistible. The girls are du- 
bious whether it is usual for feminines to dine 


at the lunch-counter; while Alice protests that 
nothing would induce her to keep house near the 


! sea, as she is convinced she would never be able 


to buy food enough to feed the family. Then 
back to the deck, where they all regretfully con- 
clude that they have really lost something out of 


| life in not having seen the ocean oftener, and 


resolve that not another season shall pass without 
their again seeking it. 

As the twilight shadows fall, the jokes seem to 
die a natural death, a sort of quietness steals over 


them, the influence of which even the ‘ Irrepres- 


sible’ evidently feels, and they are content to 
enjoy the beauty around them almost in silence. 
And then the lights of the city twinkle before 


and sup in such places; but the instinct of them, and they are at home once more. 


FAME. 
By W. H. S. 


O AsK not that thy name should be engraved 
High on the pillar that proud Fame doth rear. 
No; better far than gilded pomp, the tear 
(All the reward thy loving heart hath craved) 
Shed o’er thy tomb by one thy hand hath saved 
From bitter sorrow, or that deeper fear 
Of things to come. The laurel wreath, though dear | 


| To victor’s soul, but emblems powers enslaved 


To rash ambition; mightier he, by far, 
Who ruleth his own spirit, like a star 
Shedding sweet influence upon fiercer minds, 
Than he who rideth in triumphal car 
Through cities newly fallen; yea, he binds 


| All with the bonds of love, and thence true greatness finds. 
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KITH AND KIN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE First VIOLIN.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV.—DISPUTED. 

Mr. AGuLionBy, of Scar Foot, had died on a 
Wednesday, at noon. 

He was buried on the Saturday morning fol- | 
lowing in the church-yard of Yoresett Church, 
beside those of his fathers who had been buried | 
there before him. He was laid low with all pomp 
and respect, and not a town, village, or hamlet 
in the dale but sent its quota to the following. 
He had been one of the institutions of the dale, 
one of the inseparable accompaniments of every 
gathering, and every event, almost, that took 
place in it; and if he had not been tenderly 
loved, he had been deeply honored and respected. 
Therefore gentle and simple came from far and 
near, and saw him laid to his rest. 

, Bernard had arrived late on Thursday afternoon 
at Hawes. There he was met by Mr. Whaley, 
and driven by him to his bachelor house at Yore- 
sett. Mr. Whaley was the very model of an 





extremely, if not needlessly, discreet country 
lawyer. Bernard Aglionby was little less reticent. 
He asked few questions, and seemed satisfied with 
the short and cautious answers which were given | 
to them. He learned the details of his grand- 
father’s seizure and death. Then he asked: 

** And do you think the funeral will be over in | 
time for me to return to Irkford on the same day? 
because I assure you my chiefs don’t approve of | 
an understrapper like myself absenting himself in 
this style.’’ 

**I have little doubt,’’ returned Mr. Whaley 
softly, ‘‘that should you wish to return to Irkford | 
on the same afternoon, it can be managed.”’ 

On the Friday morning, Mr. Whaley proposed 





to drive him over to Scar Foot. 
“You should not allow your grandfather to be | 


buried without paying him the last respect; you | 


should at least go and see him before he is taken | 
away forever.’’ 

Bernard agreed, with taciturn gravity. Mr. 
Whaley’s dog-cart was called, and they drove to 
Scar Foot. 

Aglionby’s face was like some mask of bronze, 
as they drove along that road over which Judith 
Conisbrough had lately toiled on wearily. Nota 





word did he say, not a comment did he utter. 
‘* Vea, yea,’’ and ‘‘nay, nay,’’ were all that could 
be wrung from him. One sign, and one only, 
did he give of being moved or interested. As 
they came suddenly to the top of the hill, from 
which they first had a view of Shennamere, from 
end to end, a light leaped into his eyes, which 
darted quickly from hill to hill, and then adown 
the lake. A flash of subtle feeling passed across 
his face, and he said abruptly : 

** That great boulder at the foot of the lake, is 
it not called the Dipping Stone ?”’ 

‘* Yes, to be sure. How do you know?” 

‘*T’ve heard of it,’’ was the laconic reply. He 
made no further comment until they had gone 
down the hill, and then, pointing to the buildings 
on the left, embosomed in their trees, he said, 
more quietly than ever: 

‘* And that is Scar Foot.’’ 

‘*That is Scar Foot, Mr. Aglionby, and you 
are the last representative of the name of those 
who have lived there for so many generations.”’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose | am,’’ he answered, as they 
drove into the farm-yard, and got out of the dog- 
cart. 

While it was being taken to the other end of 
the yard, to water the horse, a woman came out 
of the back door and looked at them, then greeted 
Mr. Whaley as an old acquaintance. 

‘* Good-day, Mrs. Aveson,”’’ said he, and added, 
‘*no one here, I suppose P”’ 

‘*No one, sir, but ourselves. The young ladies 
hasn’t been nigh; not even Miss Judith, nor Mis- 
tress Conisbrough.”’ 

‘*No, I daresay. It’s a good way, you see. 
And’’—he laid his hand upon Bernard’s shoulder 
—‘* Mrs. Aveson, you do not know who this is?’’ 

She gazed intently into Bernard’s dark, satur- 
nine visage. 

‘¢ N—no, sir,’’ she hesitatingly said, ‘‘ but he 
is—he has surely a look of the old Squire about 
the een and the mouth.’’ 

‘«Very likely. He is the old Squire’s grand- 
son, Bernard—Ralph Aglionby’s son.’’ 

** Lord-a-mercy !’’ exclaimed the woman, look- 
ing startled. ‘*You don’t mean it! His son 
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that he had by that foreign wife that he married. 
He doesn’t favor his father,’’ she added, in a 
lower voice—‘‘ he’s dark and foreign looking,”’ 
as Aglionby turned away, tired of being stared at, 
and perhaps moved, more than he cared to con- 
fess, at hearing that he was like his forefathers: 
though he was “‘ dark and foreign looking,’’ they 
could not deny the resemblance. He strolled 
away toward the front door. 

During that short visit, his intensely keen eyes 
noted every item of every room he went into. 
He carried away the place with him, as it were 
indelibly engraved on his memory—carried away, 
too, a vivid impression of the dead face of the 
old Squire in his coffin, which he looked upon 
long and intently, trying hard the while to for- 
give him his trespasses that he had _ trespassed 
against him, Bernard Aglionby, and those who 
had been dear to him. He did not feel clear in 
his mind as to whether he had succeeded in this 
forgiveness; even at the last, when he turned 
away, he was not sure.. His mother’s face seemed 
to rise before him, stern and sad, worn with lines 
of toil and grief, softening into an angel’s beauty 
when it turned to him, or when he had caressed 
her. No—forgiveness was not easy, and according 
to his creed, no such thing as forgiveness existed. 

As they drove back through Yoresett, Mr. 
Whaley pointed out to him Yoresett House, with 
the blinds down. 

‘©That’s where Mrs. Conisbrough and_ her 
daughters live,’’ he said. ‘*She was a niece of 
old John’s; it was about her that he quarreled 
with your father.’’ 

‘Ts one of the daughters a tall, pale girl, with 
rather stately manners ?”’ 

‘*That’s Judith—Miss Conisbrough. 
her ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing. I saw her at Irkford with my 
grandfather the other day.’’ 

Later in the evening, Mr. Whaley remarked: 
‘We shall have to go back to Scar Foot after the 
funeral, for the reading of the will, and’’—his 
brow wrinkled—‘‘ I’m sorry to say Mrs. Conis- 
brough intends to be present at that ceremony 
too. She sent me word that she should.”’ 

«« Why sorry ?”’ 

‘«Tt’s so needless. As if I could not have come 
straight back here and called upon her, and told 
her all about it! What do women want at such 
affairs ?”’ 


What of 





To this Bernard made absolutely no reply, and 
this was the last hint, if hints they were, which 
Mr. Whaley gave to his guest as to the disposition 
of his grandfather’s affairs. 

* * * * * * x 

The funeral was over, and they had returned to 
Scar Foot. Mr. Whaley again inquired of Mrs. 
Aveson, ‘ Any one here ?”’ 

‘* Mistress Conisbrough, sir, and Miss Judith. 
That’s all, and they’re in the parlor.” 

Bernard, as he followed Mr. Whaley through 
the house-place, passed his hand over his eyes. 
It was all so very strange and dreamlike. He 
followed Mr. Whaley onward, into the little 
parlor, where Judith had been received by her 
uncle a few days ago. Bernard was not thinking 
of her at all at the moment, but was considering 
what was the secret he was at last going to hear, 
what this will, so soon to be read, was to disclose 
for him. He was not thinking of her when he 
followed Mr. Whaley into the parlor, but on 
entering it he saw her before he saw anything 
else. He might almost be said to see nothing 
but her at first. He was not surprised, of course; 
he was prepared, and he bowed to her as he 
entered, but she was more than surprised ; he saw 
the look of puzzled bewilderment that passed over 
her face as she gazed at him, blankly at first, and 
then returned his salute slightly. Next Bernard 
saw Mrs. Conisbrough; these two with himself 
and Mr. Whaley comprised the whole of the 
company. Mrs. Conisbrough was dressed in the 
deepest mourning, with crape, and every outward 
trapping of woe. Her handsome, rather highly- 
colored face was flushed more than usual, her 
hands were restless, and her dark eyes roamed 
nervously and incessantly around. She formed 
in every way a most startling contrast to her 
daughter, who looked what she felt, as if she were 
only there on compulsion. Mrs. Conisbrough 
had insisted upon coming, and her daughters, 
after due consultation, had decided that Judith 
was the proper person to accompany her. Pale, 
sedate, and melancholy, she sat beside her mother 
on the couch, and Bernard noticed that but for the 
fact of its being black, her dress was no mourning 
dress at all, but a somewhat worn one without 
any trimming; her hat was a little black straw 
one; she wore a white linen collar, a black cioth 
jacket, and black kid gloves. She had refused 
every entreaty of her mother to don what the 
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latter considered a more appropriate garb, for 
what reason Mrs. Conisbrough of course could 
not imagine. 

“Mrs. Conisbrough,’’ observed Mr. Whaley, 
shaking hands with her, ‘I think you will agree 
with me that we had better get this business over 
at once before any of us take any refreshment, or 
do anything else.’’ 

‘‘T quite agree with you, Mr. Whaley,’’ she 
said, in a trembling voice. She could not in the 
least conceal her great agitation. Mr. Whaley 
turned to Bernard, who was standing, dark, erect, 
and observant, by the table. He was grave now, 
of course, but he was perfectly cheerful. To have 
curved his features to any pretense of emotion or 
of lamentation—to subdue his voice to the tones 
of a sorrow which he did not feel, were things 
which it was not in his nature todo. The fre- 
quent sarcastic smile which decorated his lips was 
absent, but his spirit of cool and rather bitter 
cynicism shone in double strength from his eyes. 
He looked cold, hard, and indifferent—exactly 
what he felt—as he confronted Mrs. Conisbrough, 
for he had always understood in a vague way that 
she had created mischief at the time of his father’s 
marriage. Judith Conisbrough, measuring him 
with her calm and considerate eyes, clearly read 
his expression, and admitted it in her inmost 
heart—‘* He looks a hard, contemptuous, pitiless 
man,”’ she decided. 

‘‘ Before I begin to read,’’ said Mr. Whaley, 
‘let me present to you the only near relation of 
yourselves and the late Mr. Aglionby—his grand- 
son, Bernard Aglionby.”’ 

Mrs. Conisbrough gave a quick look at him 
with nervously distended eyes and twitching lips. 
She inclined her head a little, and her lips moved, 
but no sound came from them; they seemed dry 
and parched. Bernard merely bowed, in pro- 
found silence, and Judith did not repeat her 
original acknowledgment. Then Aglionby sat 
down, and while Mr. Whaley broke the seal of 
the will, there was perfect stillness, broken only 
by the rustle of Mrs. Conisbrough’s dress, as she 
nervously moved now and then. 

Bernard, sitting in the window, could see the 
head of the lake; he looked at it, his elbow 
resting on the back of his chair, his eyes shaded 
a little by his hand. And Mr. Whaley proceeded 
to read the will. 

When Mrs. Conisbrough heard the date, Oc- 





tober 7th, 18—, she started violently. It was the 
date of Tuesday last, the day on which he had 
been to see her, and on which he had so cruelly 
and remorselessly tormented her. A cold per- 
spiration broke out upon her face, and her lips 
trembled. 

It was a very concise, unelaborate will: it pro- 
vided for some legacies to servants and old friends, 
and one or two very distant relatives or connec- 
tions. Then the testator left the whole of his 
real and personal estate, without fetter or condi- 
tion of any kind, to his grandson, Bernard Agli- 
onby, to dispose of during his life-time, to give, 
bequeath, or devise in whatsoever manner seemed 
good to him. 

There was no more, not another word, beyond 
the necessary little formula, and the signature of 
the testator and the witnesses. Mrs. Comis- 
brough’s name and the names of her daughters 
were not even mentioned. 

Mr. Whaley’s voice ceased. ‘There was a 
momentary pause. Bernard leaned forward, 
and looked around the room, with a strange, 
bewildered sensation; a very strange sensation, 
as utterly devoid of triumph or jubilation or 
delight as any sensation he had ever experienced. 
Rejoicing might come later; he supposed it 
would, for this was great news, it must be. At 
present the rejoicing was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Mrs. Conisbrough had now risen. She advanced 
from the sofa, on which she had been sitting 
beside her daughter, to the table, and supported 
herself against it with a trembling hand. Indeed, 
she trembled all over. , 

“Ts that all, Mr. Whaley ?’’ she inquired, in a 
fluttering voice. 

‘‘T am sorry to say, madam, that that is all, 
every word.’’ 

‘«* And you consider that a just will ?”’ 

‘‘Pardon me, Mrs. Conisbrough, I do not, and 
I even went so far as to expostulate with Mr. 
Aglionby when he desired me to draw it up. I 
speak plainly, Mr. Bernard Aglionby.”’ 

‘« Yes, you are right to do so.”’ 

‘Pooh! Expostulating? What is that ?’’ she 
exclaimed, speaking vehemently, and with strong, 
passionate excitement. ‘‘I tell you, it is mon- 
strous ; it is wicked, it is mad. He knew what he 
had promised, he knew what he had led me to 
expect—how I had yielded to his wishes, many a 
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time, on the tacit understanding that my self- | a common gesture with her, for her heart was 


sacrifice was to be made good to me and my 
daughters at his death. This is a freak, a folly, 
a frenzy—lI shall dispute the will.’’ 

‘My dear madam, do nothing of the kind, I 
implore you. You would cut your own throat. 
No court would find for you, and you would 
simply ruin yourself.’’ 

‘‘T shall dispute the will. And you, sir’ 
(turning with passionate fierceness to Bernard, 
who had risen, and stood gravely listening to and 
looking at her)—‘‘ you, I warn. I warn you not 
to take possession of this house and property, or 
10 spend the incomes belonging to them, for you 
shall make restitution of every penny you disburse. 
No jury of Englishmen will dispute the base 
injustice of this will. I should wish to be fair, it 
is what I have always intended; I would’ not 
grasp everything and give you nothing, but before 
the sight of heaven it is no upstart stranger 
who—-”’ 

‘* Beware, Mrs. Conisbrough !’’ said Mr. Wha- 
ley warningly. ‘‘ The upstart stranger you speak 
of is an Aglionby, and so far as descent goes, the 
direct male heir to every penny his grandfather 
left behind him, and to every stick and stone on 
the estate.’”’ 

‘No doubt, sir, it will be to your interest to 
support the strongest.’’ 

‘*Mother! mother!’ exclaimed Judith, rising 
and putting her hand on her mother’s arm. But 
Mrs. Conisbrough was no longer mistress of herself. 

‘* But might is not always right,’’ she went on, 
‘*and occasionally the innocent win their cause 
against the guilty.’’ 

‘*Shall we not discuss the matter some other 
time, when you are more composed ?”’ said Ber- 
nard, with profound courtesy of tone and manner, 
as he, too, bent over the table toward her, leaning 
the tips of his fingers on the table, and looking 
with grave inquiry directly into her eyes. 

Their faces were very near together. As she 
met this direct, serious gaze, Mrs. Conisbrough’s 
high color suddenly faded; she gave a kind of 
gasp or sob, shrank away, averting her gaze. 

‘* Dear mother, let us go away now,” said Judith 
soothingly. 

_ *£Not until I have told these men who are in 
league against us, once again that I defy them, 
and that they had better beware what xs 

She stopped suddenly, put her hand to her side, 








weak, and strong excitement usually brought on 
an attack of illness. She sank down upon the 
sofa now, livid and unconscious. Judith sprang 
to her, unfastened her bonnet-strings, loosened 
her mantle, and bent over her anxiously. Aglionby 
walked up to her, and asked in a low voice, and 
one which he evidently constrained, to repress 
some kind of emotion : 

** Can I assist you in any way ?”’ 

‘*No, I thank you,’’ replied the young lady, 
lifting her eyes to his face, with a look of such 
deep and mournful sadness, that Aglionby, feeling 
as if he had rashly intruded upon some sacred 
precinct, said humbly, ‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ and 
retired again to Mr. Whaley’s side. 

For a short time there was an uncomfortable, 
brooding kind of silence. Then at last, Judith 
turned round, her face disturbed, despite its set 
expression, her voice faltering a little. 

‘*T am very sorry,’’ she said, ‘‘ but my mother 
has had these attacks before, and she—I am afraid 
—TI know she must remain here just at present.’’ 

‘¢On the sofa, for an hour or two,’’ said Mr. 
Whaley, almost briskly. ‘‘I am sure Mr. Ag- 
lionby os 

‘* For a day or two, at least, I grieve to say. I 
must send for the doctor—at least,’’ she added 
hastily, and looking at Bernard with a deep flush 
of embarrassment, ‘‘ it is as much as her life is 
worth to remove her at present.’’ 

**Mr. Aglionby,’’ said Mr. Whaley, looking at 
him, ‘‘ you are master here now. What are these 
ladies to do?’’ 

‘IT beg them to make use of the house and 
everything there is in it, as long as it suits their 
convenience to do so,’’ he replied, still in the 
same courteous, almost gentle tone, and looking 
earnestly at Judith. 

‘‘T thank you,”’ said the latter. ‘Then may I 
ring for Mrs. Aveson, and order a boy to be sent 
for Dr. Lowther ?”’ 

‘*You know the ways of the place, I imagine, 
better than I do; will you please take all authority 
in the matter into your own hands? Pray oblige 
me by ordering exactly what is convenient to you,” 
said Bernard. ‘Shall I ring the bell for you?” 





He put his hand upon the rope, and turning to 
Mr. Whaley, added in a lower voice, ‘‘ Shall we 
not leave these ladies at present, and I will inquire 
later if they have all they want ?’’ 
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With that he pulled the bell, and then, saying 
to Judith, ‘‘I trust Mrs. Conisbrough will soon 
recover,’’ he followed Mr. Whaley from the room, 

As they closed the door after them, and found 
themselves in the house-place, they met Mrs. 
Aveson, going to answer the summons. Aglionby 
paused. ‘Do not leave it to Miss Conisbrough 
to tell her,’’ he said. And Mr. Whaley, stopping 
the woman, said: 

‘*Mrs. Aveson, let me present to you your new 
master, and the old Squire’s successor.”’ 

‘Sir! I thought the young ladies—Mrs. Conis- 
brough She was paralyzed, with astonish- 
ment and dismay. 

“Not at all. Mr. Aglionby’s property goes to 
his grandson. And I think the ladies want you. 
Mrs. Conisbrough is ill.’’ 

She made a hasty step toward the parlor. Ber- 
nard interposed. 

«Listen !’’ he said. ‘‘ Will you please attend 
to Miss Conisbrough’s orders as if they were my 
own. Find out everything that she can possibly 
want, and see that it is got for her, and e 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Mrs. Aveson. ‘‘ You may 
be master here, or not, but I need no orders to 
attend to those ladies that are in there.’’ And 
without condescending to give him another look, 
she swept onward. 

**Good !’’ remarked Aglionby, with a saturnine 
smile. ‘I like that woman. She’s honest. I 
hope she will stay here.’’ 








CHAPTER XV.—JUDITH. - 

_ Mrs. Aveson, closing the parlor door, bent 
over Mrs. Conisbrough. ‘‘Eh, but she’s very 
bad, Miss Judith, this bout. Something’s upset 
her, I guess.’’ 

‘Yes, indeed !”’ said Judith abstractedly. She 
was forced to withdraw her attention from her 
mother for the moment, while she wrote with 
flying pen to Delphine: 


‘Very bad news. AZ is left to uncle’s grand- 
son, Bernard Aglionby, of whose existence we 
hardly knew till to-day. I have seen him before. 
Not one of. our names is mentioned. Mamma 
has taken it to heart, made an awful scene, and 
had one of her attacks in consequence. She is 
unconscious now, and cannot be moved. Pre- 
pare some things for us, and I will instruct Toby 
to call for them as he returns from the doctor’s. 





Mr. A. is very courteous and gentle, despite the 
terrible things mother has said to him. He has 
placed the house at our disposal. If the doctor 
thinks you ought to come, I will get him to call 
and tell you so on his way back. 
** Yours, sorrowfully, 
‘¢ JupirTH.”’ 


*« Now, Mrs. Aveson, will you give this to Toby, 
and tell him to make all speed with it to Yoresett 
House first, then on to the doctor’s ; then he must 
return to Yoresett House and wait for a parcel? 
Let him go as fast as he can.”’ 

Mrs. Aveson took the note, and very soon Toby 
rode out of the yard, on a stout brown cob, which 
he astonished by his liberal use of a tough switch. 
Mrs. Aveson returned to the parlor, where Mrs. 
Conisbrough still lay unconscious. Sometimes 
these attacks lasted two hours, or rather, once she 
had had one that lasted so -long, and this seemed 
likely to be as tedious. In vain they applied all 
the restoratives they could think of, or knew of ; 
she lay rigid, and with a livid deathly hue upon 
her face. 

Judith was not at first alarmed, nor Mrs. Aveson, 
who was in every sense of the word ‘‘a friend of 
the family.’’ In the intervals of their exertions 
the woman asked : 

‘* Miss Judith, tell me, is this true what old Mr. 
Whaley says? Was the old Squire’s will so very 
unjust ?”’ 

‘Very unjust, from a moral point of view, Mrs. 
Aveson. Legally, there was no fault to be found 
with it.”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s a bad hearing. Do you really mean that 
he has left a//7 to that black-looking young man ?”’ 

“Yes, all. He is his grandson. I know nothing 
of where he found him; yes, I do, though. He 
must have seen him when we were at Irkford, a 
week ago to-day! But I know nothing of what 
passed between them. All I know is that this will 
was made the night he died “s 

‘*Ay! We were witnesses, me and John Hesel- 
tine, who happened to he in the kitchen at the 
time. Had I known how it was going, never 
would I have signed. It’s a crying shame! 
People have no right to act in that way, I say; 
though he was my master, and I liked him well 
enough for all his queer ways. And this stranger, 
he’s no Aglionby in looks, except that he has a 
glint of the een something like old master, and a 
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twist in the mouth that’s a bit akin to him that’s 
gone. But that long thin body, and that lean 
black face ! No Aglionby was ever like that before. 
I don’t know how we shall tak’ to him, I’m sure. 
M’appen we’ll have to flit.’’ 

‘*Oh, I hope not, Mrs. Aveson, or we shall 
have lost all our friends, indeed. But see! is she 
not coming round a little ?”’ 

The hope was deceptive. For two long hours 
Mrs. Conisbrough lay without consciousness, until 
her daughter, without losing her presence of mind, 
began to grow almost faint with fear, and Mrs. 
Aveson openly expressed her opinion that Mrs. 
Conisbrough was either dead, or in a trance which 
would end in death. 

She went out of the room at last, in search of 
some restorative which occurred to her mind, and 
to look up the road at the back in the hope of 
catching sight of the doctor on his roadster at the 
top of the hill, and it was during this absence that 
at last a flicker of life appeared in the lips and eyes 
of the unconscious woman. 

Her eyes at last opened, slowly and fully; she 
moved them deliberately round, fixed them upon 
Judith without appearing to recognize her, and 
said, in a toneless voice: 

‘* Bernarda told me so, uncle. She said they 
would take him, and that sooner than touch a 
crust of your bread she would starve.’’ 

‘* Mother dear, it is I. You are at Scar Foot. 
Try to remember.”’ 

**And if you had only waited that morning, 
instead of going off in a passion without leaving 
me time to explain, I could have told you all 
about it. But you were selfish and tyrannical to 
the last, to the last! Oh, dear! It is a weary, 
weary world, and weariest of all for women that 
are poor !"’ 

She turned her face to the wall and closed her 
eyes, but Judith saw two large tears force their 
way from under the lids and course slowly down 
her cheeks. All her soul went out in love and 
pity. Her mother’s wandering remarks were for 
the moment forgotten, though they had at first 
struck her as strange and inexplicable. ‘ Ber- 
narda!’’ Surely that was the name of the woman 
her uncle Ralph had married. This grandson was 
called Bernard too. And her uncle in a passion 
with her mother? What did that mean? But 
she could think of none of these things now; she 





eyes, and kiss her hand, and conjure her to look 
up. To her great relief, too, she heard the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs, and directly afterward the 
doctor was in the room. 

The doctor’s orders were what Judith had ex- 
pected. Her mother must be carried up-stairs 
and put to bed, where she must have the most 
absolute quiet and repose. A state of the most 
alarming weakness and prostration had succeeded 
to the intense agitation and excitement which had 
brought on the attack. It was long before all was 
arranged, and before Dr. Lowther could leave his 
patient, white and weak and hardly conscious 
where she was or what was going on around her. 
He promised to call the next day, Sunday, en- 
forced again and again the necessity for the most 
absolute rest, strictly forbade almost all conversa- 
tion, and departed. 

Never had Judith experienced such a feeling as 
overwhelmed her when she was at last left alone 
with her mother in the bedroom—the well-known 
blue bedroom which she had occupied many a 
score of times—with the lamp lighted on the 
table, and the dusk outside rapidly gathering into 
darkness. When the last echo of the horse’s 
hoofs had died away over the hill, there fell upon 
the place a silence utter and profound, such as 
can only be known in the very heart of the coun- 
try—far away from men that strive, from clanging 
bells remorselessly summoning the. multitudes to 
their toil, from railways that deafen, and traffic 
that makes weary the heart of man. She went to 
the window—the broad, deepest window—and 
leaning one knee on the window-seat, she curved 


her hands upon the pane into a kind of arch, and ~ 


pressed her aching forehead upon them. _Indis- 
tinctly, by the light of a young moon, she could 
see what Sir Belvidere called ‘‘ the waves wap, 
and the waters wan,’’ of silent Shennamere, and 
the shadowy forms of the great fells on the other 
side, and one solitary, steadily burning light from 
the village of Busk on the hill across the lake. 

It was beautiful, and she loved it—loved it 
dearly: but was it always to be thus? Was her 
prospect never to be larger than this? and even 
this she now no more felt to be her own. In the 
house of her forefathers she had suddenly become 
a stranger, a casual guest, and every hour that she 
now passed there was like a fresh load upon her 
heart. Surely there must be some way of getting 


could only stoop over her mother, and wipe her l out of it all. Even now her mind was busy with 
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thoughts of escape, as the minds of prisoners and 
caged birds are wont to be, and will be, to the 
world’s end. Shennamere and Scar Foot and 
Yoresett and her own home and this existence, 
which was neither life nor death, without either 
the fullness of the one or the repose of the other 
—they had long been bitter realities to her; would 
the time ever come when they would seem but as 
a dream that had vanished? Would she ever be 
able to look back upon them from some height 
attained, of usefulness or hopefulness or successful 
endeavor, and to say with a smile, ‘‘ Once upon a 
time I had no more than those in my life; no 
prospect wider than Shennamere Water and Ray- 
daleside Fell?’? The wonder, the longing, the 
strenuous effort to force the future to lift its veil 
were at that moment more passionate, more in- 
tense, than she had ever known them. Hard 
hours she had passed, when her heart had fretted 
as if it must burst with impatience to snap its 
bonds—bitter hours of self-interrogation, ‘*‘ Why 
am I here? What wasI born for? Who wants 
me? What is there for me to do?’’ Such hours 
as thousands of young women fight through or 
sink under every day that dawns, in this glorious 
kingdom of England, under the model laws, pro- 
tected by the immaculate social institutions of 
which we are so proud, in this grandest and 
greatest of great empires. 

Some, whom Fortune favors, come out of the 
storm into a clear haven, but generally battered 
more or less. Others are rescued by a man’s 
hand: they marry, have children, and rear them, 
and we are wont exultantly to point out these 
cases, and to say, ‘‘ See, would you alter the laws 
under which flourish so beautifully all these tal- 
ented women who make money and earn honor- 
able fame ; these happy wives and mothers, loved 
and looked up to by husbands and children and 
friends??’ We are chary of inquiring whether 
the talented and successful authoresses and artists, 
the happy wives and mothers, may not have at- 
tained their proud position rather in spite of than 
in consequence of some of our supremely wise and 
benevolent legal and social institutions, and we 
most distinctly do not turn to the other side and 
look over the hedge into that gray twilight coun- 
try where the failures dwell—the withered-up old 
maids; the disappointed strugglers after fame or 
even independence ; the heaps and heaps of lives 
manguées, of vitality crushed, of promptings of 





intellect, or talent or genius repressed—the dread- 
ful limbo of the spirits which have failed to make 
good their claim to a place in the world. 

Judith Conisbrough, though she did not put the 
situation tangibly before herself, even in her own 
mind, vaguely felt herself trembling on the brink 
which divides these two worlds ; for it is a narrow 
ledge, though we trip so carelessly along it ; 
trembling on the verge of that path which separ- 
ates the ‘‘ successful women,’’ ‘‘the happy wives 
and mothers,’’ from this holocaust composed of 
the failures; of those who had not found favor in 
the eyes of the world or of men, and who had 
withered, or were withering away without having 
known any joys, whether of love and maternity, 
or of published books, pictures that sold, or estab- 
lishinents that succeeded. Sometimes she viewed 
the matter in a half-bantering, half-cynical way, 
and was inclined to smile—as we are all inclined 
to smile—at the failures; but to-night deeper 
emotions were astir—she felt in deadly earnest ; 
she could see no smiling side to the matter; she 
told herself that she had been suffered to grow to 
womanhood in the hope that an old man would 
leave her some of his money when he died; that 
he had died and left her none, and that she was 
worse than useless—she was as a withered tree 
that cumbered the ground; that she must make a 
struggle soon, or it would be too late; and she 
asked herself by what right had those who had 
doomed her to this fate done so? 

Thus she stood, leaning against the window, 
her eyes straining out into the night, her heart 
beating fast with a vague excitement, her spirit 
stretching invisible hands toward heaven, uttering 
an inaudible but passionate, terrible cry, ‘‘ Lord, 
help me!’’ 

A footstep behind her roused her; she turned, 
bewildered, as one who wakes from a dream, and 
saw Mrs. Aveson. 

‘* Miss Judith,” said she softly, ‘‘ you’re doing 
wrong to be standing here, tiring yourself, and 
you’re in want of food. You've tasted neither 
bite nor sup since breakfast-time. Go yer ways 
down into t’ parlor, and there you’ll find some 
coffee and something to eat as I’ve got ready for 
you. Now go, honey, and I’ll bide with Mistress 
Conisbrough the while. And don’t be in any 
hurry back again. I’ve nought todo. Go and 
rest a bit. You'll want your strength.’”’ 

‘*Thank you, very much, Mrs. Aveson,’’ she 
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said, in a voice weak from fasting and exhaustion 
following upon excitement and suspense. 

Mrs. Aveson took her seat by the bedside, and 
Judith slowly went down-stairs and into the 
parlor—the fatal parlor in which she had endured 
so many hard blows. How pleasant it looked! 
How cozy and homely and dear it was, with the 
glowing, generous Yorkshire fire, and the bright 
lamp and the oaken rafters and panels; the white 
cloth on the table, and the inviting little meal 
which Mrs. Aveson had spread for her—coffee in 
the old square silver coffee-pot, and cream in the 
ancient ewer of the same shape; the white and 
the brown bread-and-butter, the egg and the mar- 
malade and the cold fowl—creature comforts, no 
doubt, and infinitely beneath the dignified notice 
of a romance-writer of the highest order, but to 
Judith the sight of them was overpowering. They 
were so exactly what she had always been used to 
see at Scar Foot ; they were what had been at her 
service all the years of her life whenever she came 
there, and now they every one belonged to a 
stranger, one with whom, she foresaw, they were 
to be at strife—at dagger’s drawn—unless her 
mother’s bitter resentment subsided; this stran- 
ger’s bread she was forced to eat, to sustain bodily 
weakness, with a feeling that it would almost 
choke her. Truly, it seemed as if she were 
destined to eat her bread with tears, and she 
foresaw no end to the grief in store for them all. 

She leaned her elbows on the table, breaking 
down utterly, and cried piteously; not loudly, 
but with silent intensity. Her head ached, her 
heart throbbed—she was wretched. 

The handle of the door turned; a footstep 
paused, a voice, curt and surprised, said : 

‘*Oh, Miss Conisbrough, I beg your pardon. 
I will not intrude upon you.” 

Judith started up, and saw Bernard Aglionby, 
this ‘‘ new master’ ; this strong man, who seemed 
to her to have stepped to the front and put his 
hand with remorseless grip upon the one chance 
of peace and happiness that there had been for 
them all, and crushed it as if it had been a fly. 
Her tears dried as if by magic. 

‘‘Pray come in!’’ she said; ‘‘Mrs. Aveson 
asked me to come down and have something to 
eat, and I had forgotten = 

She had almost added, ‘‘ your very existence,” 
but paused in time. He accepted her invitation, 
came forward, and closed the door; accepting 








her hint, and taking no open notice of her tears, 
though she dried them without disguise, before 
his very eyes. He looked at her, and his face 
wore a keen, sharp, hard expression, as it always 
did when he was studying those whom he did not 
know; an expression which by no means beto- 
kened dislike of the said persons, but was simply 
a mask which his own face took in his reserve. 
To show himself as he was, to those of whose 
nature he knew nothing, was a thing which it was 
not in his nature to do. To fulfill the duties of 
host could, however, commit him to nothing, and 
he had decided quietly to ignore poor Mrs. Con- 
isbrough’s warnings, and distinctly to assume the 
position of master in the house which now be- 
longed to him. 

**T am glad Mrs. Aveson has persuaded you to 
come down,’’ he said. ‘‘ You must have fasted 
long, and, after all your anxiety, must stand in 
need of something. Would you not prefer wine 
to this coffee ?’’ 

‘*No, thank you; I seldom touch it,’’ said she, 
seating herself, and pouring out the coffee. 

‘*Pray send me away, if my presence annoys 
you,’’ he added, standing against the mantel- 
piece, his back to the fire and his face in the 
shade. 

‘*Not in the least,’’ replied Judith coldly, as 
she leaned back, languid and exhausted, too ex- 
hausted to eat. He saw this, and stepping for- 
ward, urged her to try to eat something. 

‘*You must eat,’’ he said. ‘Dr. Lowther— 
that is his name, isn’t it—— ?’’ 

Ta 

‘*T saw him, and he told me that Mrs. Conis- 
brough would require many days of absolute 
repose before she could possibly leave.’’ 

‘*[—yes—I am afraid so. I—we—you cannot 
imagine how I regret having thus to inflict my 
mother and myself upon you, at such an inoppor- 
tune time, and—and after such a scene.”’ 

She spoke with a deep blush of mingled pride 
and embarrassment, and her last words came with 
difficulty. 

‘Pray do not think of that. Mrs. Conis- 
brough’s recovery must be your first considera- 
tion,’’ said Bernard, who was, unaccountably to 
himself, fascinated by the voice and manners of 
his guest. There was something in the situation 
which appealed to his fancy. He had imagina- 
tion enough to understand that he saw Miss 
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Conisbrough under exceptional circumstances, 
trying ones also, and he felt a keen interest in 
watching her behavior under those circumstances. 
So far he had found it admirable. He took cyni- 
cal views of life and human nature, which views 
his new prosperity and easy circumstances would 
be sure to mellow and modify. As yet, there had 
not been time for this effect to take place. He 
was still the old Bernard Aglionby, sardonic and 
moqueur ; and he thought he had found confirma- 
tion of his views on human nature in Mrs. Conis- 
brough’s fury at being left penniless—even in Mr. 
Aglionby’s brutal caprice (as such he regarded it, 
though it so greatly benefited him) in thus leaving 
her penniless—in her threat to dispute a will 
which no English court would for a moment 
think of setting aside. So far, he felt his theories 
as to the predominance of self-interest over all 
other interests strongly supported by facts. As 
for Miss Conisbrough, he did not know yet. He 
very much wished to know. He had not been 
able to forget the sadness, the deep sorrow of her 
eyes, as she had turned to look at him while her 
mother lay fainting. All these various considera- 
tions prompted his words, ‘‘ Pray do not think of 
that,’’ to which she answered : 

‘You are very kind» but Ido and must think 
of that. It is the sort of thing one cannot help 
thinking of.’’ 

‘Ts it?’’ said he. He had been watching her 
as she leaned back in her chair, trifling with her 
knife and fork, and now with his usual impetuous- 
ness he exclaimed : 

** You really must excuse me, but you are my 
guest, and I must look after you. Do have some 
more cold fowl. I beg you will. You will need 
your strength ; and you must not starve yourself.”’ 

He seized the dish, and placed another piece on 
her plate. 

Judith looked surprised, but overcoming her 
languor, tried to eat the fowl, and succeeded 
better. 

‘* Nothing like trying,’’ observed the new ruler 
of Scar Foot, rubbing his nervous-looking hands 
together, and with a gleam of encouragement in 
his dark eyes. Judith, looking at him ever more 
and more attentively, came to the conclusion tiat 
his was a face of which it was impossible to say 
whether the agreeable or disagreeable in feature 
and expression predominated in it. Now and 


again the lips relaxed in their cynical curve, and 
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the dark eyes softened, and the corrugated brow 
grew smooth and pensive. Then, seizing this 
fleeting moment of softness, one was tempted to 
say, ‘‘Good!’’ Again, the cynical curve returned 
to those lips and marred their carving. The eyes 
were filled with a spark of anything but kindly 
feeling, and the brow was wrinkled up in lines 
which seemed to imply that its owner had ceased 
to expect the sun to shine, or the moon to be 
bright again, and that he experienced a faint 
wonder at finding others who still cherished any 
delusions on those points; and then, Judith and 
others must infallibly have said of that face, 
‘*Not good.’’ Of one thing alone she felt sure, 
and that was that his face was neither a common 
nor an uninteresting one. 

She smiled faintly in answer to his last remark. 
It had not occurred to her to wonder how she 
should treat him. For her own part, she was not 
sorry for the result of her uncle Aglionby’s will— 
all that she regretted in it was that Scar Foot had 
passed to a stranger, and that her mother had 
said things to that stranger of such a nature as to 
offend the meekest of men, and, however doubt- 
ful she might be as to some points of his char- 
acter, she was very sure that meekness was not 
one of them. What had overwhelmed her, had 
been the utter Jdouleversement of all that had 
appeared to her most trustworthy and most stable 
—her uncle’s regard, his good intentions, his 
plighted word. And she was terribly ashamed of 
the display of anger made by her mother that 
morning. 

‘* It is strange that we should have met before,’’ 
she observed, not wishing to maintain a churlish 
silence. 

‘* Yes, very. I little thought, as I stood beside 
you at the Liberal Demonstration, that you were 
the nearest relation I had.”’ 

‘¢ J—a near relation ?”’ 

‘* Surely you are my third cousin. 
when one has no others nearer.’’ 

‘** Third cousins—I suppose we are,”’ said Judith 
musingly. ‘I had not thought of it in that 
light.’’ 

**And you are resolved that you never will 
think of it in that light,’’ he said, a flash of 
sarcasm in his smile. ‘‘ Well, I cannot wonder 
at that. To you, my conduct in turning up at 
such a time must have appeared more scurvy than 
cousinly, to say the least of it.” 


That’s near, 
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‘‘T never said so,’’ said Judith gravely. ‘I 
do not wish to say so; for I do not understand 
the circumstances. How did you meet my uncle? 
‘The next time we saw you, you were at the the- 
atre with She stopped suddenly short, and 
looked at him. ‘ 

‘*With Lizzie—Miss Vane, I mean—the girl I 
am engaged to,’’ replied Bernard composedly. 
‘* Did you notice her?” 

“Ves, but I scarcely saw her, really. I caught 
a glimpse of her face, which seemed to me ex- 
ceedingly pretty. But you did not speak to my 
uncle then.’”’ 

‘*He came to see over the warehouse in which 
I was one of the salesmen ; I was deputed to show 
him round. We got into conversation. But I 





think he saw some likeness, or something, that | 


made him suspect who I was. 
name. 


He asked my 
Then he told me by degrees who he was, 
and invited me to come and visit him here, which 
proposal I declined with scant courtesy, I fear. 
He pressed a few home truths upon my consid- 
eration: I returned his presents in the same coin ; 
we shook hands, as a concession on either side, 
and parted. You must know the rest better than 
I do.”’ 

** Yes, we all know the rest pretty well, I 
imagine. We know the end of it.’’ 

‘1 hope not, Miss Conisbrough,’ 
earnestly. 


’ he said 
Judith seemed to him so calm, so staid 
and eminently reasonable a person, that he felt he 
could speak to her on terms of almost business-like 
equality ; it struck him that here was an admirable 
opportunity for declaring his views upon the vexed 
subject of his grandfather's will, to one who would 
hear them without heat or prejudice. As for Mrs. 
Conisbrough, he considered with an inward feel- 
ing of some contempt, that a woman who could 
conduct herself as she had done that morning, 
was quite hopeless; he was resolved not to have 
any further consultation with her. If he could 
enlist Judith on his side, no doubt she could bring 
about an arrangement. She must have some in- 
fluence over her weaker mother, and he would 
infinitely prefer to conduct the negotiation he 
contemplated through her. 

‘*] hope not,’’ he repeated. ‘‘If you suppose 
that I consider my grandfather’s will a just one, 
or that I am capable of taking advantage of it to 
the full extent, you do me injustice, indeed. I 
am avery rough fellow, | know. I have had to 
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fight the world inch by inch, and have been bat- 
tered about from my childhood up, and I know it 
has soured me, and made me an uncivil, pessimistic 
creature. The only time Fortune ever smiled 
upon me was when she threw me in the way of my 
sweetheart, and made her take pity on me and 
promise to marry me.’’ (‘‘ His face is more good 
| than bad, I am quite certain now,’’ Judith de- 
| cided.) ‘* But in all my knockings about, I don’t 
| think I ever took a mean advantage of any one 
weaker or worse off than myself—at least, I hope 
not. Mrs. Conisbrough is unfit to speak of 
business at present; indeed, to me it seems that 
_with her evident tendency to become violently 
| agitated, she ought not to speak of it at all. Per- 
haps she will name you her delegate. I am sure 
you have a cool head. At any rate, we must have 
a discussion as soon as may be. I cannot consider 
anything settled until that has been settled. Mr. 
Whaley will help us, I am sure, for so monstrously 
unjust a will cannot possibly be literally carried 
out.”” 
‘*T see you wish to be fair,’’ said Judith calmly, 
‘* but such things are difficult to arrange. I cannot 
_answer for my mother; I think she has been 
| iniquitously treated. But for myself and one of 
| my sisters I can answer.” I know that nothing 
| short of starvation would induce us to touch a 
| 
| 











penny of Mr. Aglionby’s property.’’ 
She said this without heat, but with a calm 
| determination which he saw was earnest. 
‘* Because that property has been lett to me?” 
| he said hastily, ‘* because you would not Mu 

‘“Not at all; but because of certain events which 
have lately occurred—certain things which passed 
between my uncle and me. This will is a decisive 
thing at last. I hope that now my sister and | 
will be able to carry out the desire we have always 
had, and work, as we should have been taught to 
do, and made to do from our childhood.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry you do not altogether agree with 
me. But,’’ he added quickly, ‘‘ you will not 
oppose my wish that your mother, at any rate, 
should receive the treatment which is her due ?”’ 

‘No, I shall not oppose that,’’ replied Judith. 
And so impressed was he by her manner, and by 
every word she said, that he. felt as if the cause 
were gained whose side she took. 

‘«Thank you very much for that promise,’’ he 
answered. ‘It will make it much easier for me. 
You will of course be the best judge as to when it 
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js fitting to speak to Mrs. Conisbrough of the 
matter.”’ 

‘‘TIt must not be now, nor for some days to 
come,’’ replied Judith rising. ‘I will wish you 
good-night, Mr. Aglionby, and go to my mother, 
who I am sure must want me.”’ 

‘‘Must you go? Then good-night.’’ He rose 
too. ‘* Miss Conisbrough, are you my enemy ?”’ 

“Ne,” 

«Then will you prove it, and acknowledge our 
cousinship by shaking hands with me ?”’ 

Judith looked at the hand he held out—at him 
—at the hand again; put her own into it, and 
repeated, ** Good-night.”’ 

‘IT hope you will rest well,’’ he replied, holding 
open the door as she passed out. 

‘“‘T have shaken hands with him—what will Del- 
phine say?’’ was Judith’s reflection as she went 
up-stairs. She found her mother asleep. She let 
Mrs. Aveson go, and seated herself beside the bed, 
folded her hands together, and thought. 

‘“No, he does not know,’’ she reflected. ‘I 
should be paralyzed by the possession of that 
money—of any of it. But it shows a generous 
mind to wish to give us some of it, after what 
mamma said this morning. He has had _ his 
troubles too—any one can see that. I daresay 
he could tell a tale of how he has been neglected 
and disappointed. His eyes are good—they are 
not afraid to meet yours. When they are not 
mocking you, they are pleasant. Oh, I hope 
mamma will come to terms with him! A long 
strife would be so fearful—and then if he did get 
angry with her, he could crush her to atoms.”’ 





CHAPTER XVI.—A LAND-OWNER. 

WHEN Judith had gone, Bernard felt he had a 
duty to fulfill. His conversation with Miss Con- 
isbrough had brought it again to his mind. It 
was the duty of writing to Lizzie Vane, to acquaint 
her with his new fortunes—and hers, for of course 
she was to be the partaker for the future of all his 
joys and sorrows. He distinctly felt it to be a 
duty: was it not also a pleasure? As that 
thought occurred to him, he started up, mutter- 
ing, ‘* By Jove! of course it is!’’ And he seized 
pen and paper and scrawled off these lines, in the 
fullness of his heart : 


‘*My peEaREst Lizz1E:—You will see from the 
date of this that I am in the house of my fathers. 
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You will wonder, too, what I am doing here, after 
all I said to you about my determination never to 
enter it. What I have to tell you, my darling, is 
a very serious matter for both of us. You remem- 
ber my telling you last Monday about my acci- 
dental meeting with Mr. Aglionby, of Scar Foot, 
my grandfather. On Wednesday last he died. 
They telegraphed for me to attend the funeral. 
He was buried this morning, and on his will 
being read, it turns out that he has left the whole 
of his property to me. I was astonished, I own, 
and in a measure gratified ; one naturally is grati- 
fied at finding oneself suddenly rich when one 
had least reason to expect to be anything of the 
kind. 

‘But there are shades to the picture, and draw- 
backs to the advantages, and you, my dear Lizzie, 
with your tender heart, will easily understand 
when I explain that my joy is not unmixed. It 
seems that the Mrs. Conisbrough whom I told 
you about, and who lives with her daughters at 
Yoresett, the market town, had always been given 
to understand that she would inherit the property. 

“ My grandfather’s will was made only the night 
before he died, in a fit of pique, for some reason 
which no one seems able to understand. They 
are entirely ignored—not even mentioned in it. 
Mrs. Conisbrough and her eldest daughter were 
present at the reading of the will. The poor lady 
has taken it very much to heart: her means are 
exceedingly small, and she thinks the will a most 
unjust one. (So de I, for that matter—an egre- 
giously unjust will.) And she threatens to dispute 
it. She will have no chance, of course, but I feel 
my hands in a measure tied until I know the worst 
she can do, and until some compromise is come 
to for her benefit. Meantime, she is ill up-stairs 
in this very house! her agitation having brought 
on an attack of the heart. She is attended by 
her daughter, for whom I feel very sorry. I feel 
sorry for them all. ‘They are gentlewomen, and 
evidently have had a hard struggle all their lives. 
There is such a sad, patient, yet dignified expres- 
sion upon Miss Conisbrough’s face. She cannot 
but command respect and admiration. I wish 
you knew her. One dreams fast sometimes, and 
since this morning I have been dreaming of you 
settled here, and myself, having effected a com- 
promise with Mrs. Conisbrough, and proved to 
her that I am not the rapacious upstart she takes 
me for—and of you and the Misses Conisbrough 
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getting on very well together, and being great 
friends. I think this is not so foolish as most 
dreams. I see no reason why it should not come 
true. Miss Conisbrough is as far as possible from 
being forbidding, though she looks so grave, and 
I am sure your winning ways would soon make 
her love you. This is a most beautiful old place 
—very different from the din and dust of the 
town. ‘To-morrow I must try to make a little 
sketch of the lake and the house, and send you 
them. As soon as I can snatch the time, I shall 
run over to Irkford and see you, and discuss future 
plans. I can hardly realize yet that our wedding, 
which we thought must wait for so many years, 
need not now be long deferred—no longer than a 
certain willful young woman chooses to put it off. 
Remember me to your mother, and heaven bless 
you, my own darling, is the wish of your faithful 
sweetheart, 
‘* BERNARD AGLIONBY.”’ 


His heart warmed as he wrote the words, and 
thought of his beautiful Lizzie, and cherished his 
little plan of making her and the Misses Conis- 
brough into great friends. Poor Bernard! He 
wrote out of the innocence and the fullness of his 
heart, not out of his knowledge of either men or 
women, 

He had chosen to remain at Scar Foot rather 
than accept Mr. Whaley’s invitation that he would 
return with him to Yoresett and be his guest. 
Mr. Whaley may easily be pardoned for not 
having surmised for a moment, what Aglionby’s 
demeanor certainly did not suggest, the unspoken 
impulse which urged him to remain—the longing 
which lay deep at his heart, to become better 
acquainted, in silence and undisturbed, with this 
old place where his fathers had lived, and where 
he was to live after them; to imbibe, as it were, 
some ideas of the life, of the home, that was to 
be his. Unspoken though it was, the sentiment, 
the desire, was there. Deep down in his rough 
heart, and crusted over with the bitterness which 
with him came too readily to the surface, there 
were wells of something very like romance and 
sentiment. Since this morning a thousand schemes 
had come crowding into his mind, a thousand not 
wholly selfish plans and purposes, which now he 
could carry out to his heart’s content. All his 
poetic instincts had been cramped, if not warped, 
by the life he had led, but under his unpromising 





exterior they were there—they did exist; and it 
was they and they alone which had prompted him 
to refuse Mr. Whaley’s invitation. 

His sleep, on that first night that he rested 
under this roof, was sweet and undisturbed. When 
Sunday morning dawned, and he awoke, he at 
first could not imagine where he was, so profound 
was the silence, except for the chirping birds and 
the smothered rush of the brook at the back of the 
house. Gradually his senses returned to him. He 
remembered it all, sprang out of bed, went to the 
window and lifted the blind. 

The air of the October morning was sharp ; the 
sun was brilliant, the atmosphere clear; the view 
before him struck with a strange thrill upon hin— 
a thrill half pleasure, half pain. The clear moors 
just opposite ; the dimmer forms of the great fells 
behind them; the glittering silver surface of the 
little lake; the garden just under his eyes, filled 
with homely flowers, and with the green field 
beyond, sloping down to the water’s edge—it was, 
indeed, very fair for any one who had eyes to see! 
But to him it was more—it was a revelation ; there 
was the peculiar stillness of a country Sunday 
morning over it all; it was the end of the world. 
Most of us are acquainted with one sensation— 
that of arriving when it is dark at some seaside 
place—of sleeping soundly all night ; of awaken- 
ing the next morning, and on looking out, finding 
oneself confronted by the open sea. ‘That is a 
sensation which never grows old or stale. Some- 
thing of the thrill and joy which attends its first 
time of being experienced hangs also about each 
recurrence of it. It was with just such a sensation 
that Bernard Aglionby’s eyes rested now on the 
prospect before him. Vague, unconscious con- 
trasts were formed in his mind—this place and 
that—Scar Foot on a Sunday morning, and 13 
Crane street on a Sunday morning! He opened 
the window, and inhaled the pure, frosty, fragrant 
air—Arcadian air. It was very early, he found, 
not yet six o’clock ; but going to bed again was a 
thing not to be thought of; and he dressed, went 
down-stairs and out-of-doors, and walked to the 
lake-side with the feeling that he was in a dream. 
It was as wonderful to him, and certainly quite as 
agreeable, as her first ball to a girl of seventeen 
who has been brought up in strict seclusion. He 
wondered at the intensity of his own enjoyment 
and its naiveteé. 

‘« It is hereditary, I suppose,’’ he thought, “and 
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I can’t help it. It’s the stock I come of. When 
a man’s forefathers have lived and moved and had | 
their being for hundreds of years in a spot like | 
this, and have appreciated it, a love of such things | 
must be implanted in that man’s nature at his | 
birth. So it is with me, I suppose. I fear Lizzie 
won’t delight in it as I do.” 

Bernard spent almost the whole of that day out- 
of-doors, literally ‘‘ exploring’’ with the avidity 
and the interest of a school-boy who has found a 
promising place for birds’-nests. He walked com- 
pletely round the lake, and thus, from under the 
village of Busk at the opposite side, he got a fine 
view of Scar Foot, and gazed at it till he could 
gaze no longer. 

He met a farmer’s boy, and asked him the names 
of some of the great gray fells in the distance, and 
the boy told him, and added that there must have 
been rain in Lancashire, for ‘‘ look at t’ Stake,”’ 
which, as Bernard saw, was flecked with irregular 
white lines. ‘All the becks is oot,’’ added the 
boy, and Aglionby smiled. At Irkford—for miles 
around Irkford—the ‘‘ becks’’ were black as ink, 
and foul as only the streams of a town can be with 
all manner of pollution. 

He went in again to his dinner, in the middle 
of the day, and sent a message by Mrs. Aveson to 
inquire after ‘‘ those ladies.’’ The answer brought 
by the housekeeper was, ‘‘ Miss Conisbrough’s | 
compliments, and she was quite well; but Mrs. | 
Conisbrough was rather poorly this morning.’’ | 
On her own account, Mrs. Aveson added that 


WHAT IS 
By a MED 


To enjoy tife, one must be in good health ; and 
to remain free from disease is the desire of all. 


Yet there are some ailments which do not inter- | 


fere very much with the pleasures of life, and 
therefore are not dreaded in consequence—nay, 
more, they are frequently treated with neglect, 
although in many instances they are the precursors 
of more serious disorders which may in not a few 
cases have a fatal termination. How often to the 
usual greetings which one friend exchanges with 
another is the reply given: ‘‘ Very well, thank 
you, except a little cold.’’ A little cold ; and yet 


| Mrs. Conisbrough was terribly weak, and had te 


lie on her back as still as a mouse, or palpitations 
would come on again. Dr. Lowther had called, 
and said that complete rest was still necessary. 
Miss Conisbrough had been reading the Morning 
Service to her mamma, and she was going to have 
her dinner with her up-stairs. With this he had 
to be satisfied. ‘Then, after dinner, he sat at the 
open window of the parlor for an hour or two 


| smoking, and making believe to read a county 


newspaper, with which Mrs. Aveson had supplied 
him ; but it was as if a spell drew him out-of doors, 
and he again set out for what he intended to be a 
short walk, but on what developed into a long, 
aimless ramble over hill and dale ; he got by mis- 
take on to the road which leads to the great water- 
fall at Hardraw Scar, which was thundering in 
indescribable splendor, hurling itself over the 
rocky ledge into its deep and dark and fearful 
basin below. ‘Then he climbed a long road, over 
some great hills; discovered some vast and awful- 
looking ‘‘ pots,’’ crevasses of limestone, sinking 
for unknown depths into the ground—fearsome 
places indeed, bearing the unromantic title of 
‘¢ Butter-tubs”’ ; and a little farther on, found him- 
self just beneath bleak Shunner Fell, gazing down 
into dark Swaledale, and in full view of such a 
‘*tumultuous waste of huge hill-tops’’ as he had 
never seen before. ‘Then he thought it was time 
to return, and retraced his steps downward, and 
by the light of the moon, homeward. 
(Zo be continued.) 


A COLD? 
ICAL MAN. 


| how significant this may be. In how many cases 
| do we find a ‘little cold’’ resemble a little seed 
which may sooner or later develop into a mighty 
tree. A little cold neglected may ard frequently 
| does prove itself to be a thing not to be trifled 
| with. Let me, then, pray my readers to remember 
that small beginnings in not a few instances have 
_ big endings, and this especially where disease 
| exists. Let us, then, consider what is a common 
| cold. 
In the first place, we must be paradoxical, and 
affirm that it is not a cold at all. It is rather a 
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heat, if I might so express myself—that is, it is a 
form of fever, but of course of a very mild type, 
when it is uncomplicated by other diseases. It is 
certainly in the majority of instances due to the 
effects of cold playing upon some portion of the 
body, and reacting upon the mucous membrane 
through the intervention of the nervous apparatus. 
What is called a cold, then, is in reality a fever ; 
and though in the majority of instances it is of such 
a trivial nature as to necessitate few precautions 
being taken during its attack, yet in some cases 
it runs a most acute course, and may be followed 
by great prostration. Even when the premonitory 
symptoms of a cold are developing themselves— 
when, for example, what a medical man calls a 
rigor, or as it is properly designated, a shivering 
is felt, when we would naturally suppose that the 
animal temperature is below par, it is at that very 
moment higher than the normal; thus showing 
the onset of fever. 

Before going at once into the symptoms and 
nature of the disease under discussion, it will be 
advisable to dip a little into that most interesting 
department of medical science—physiology, and 
indeed, without doing so, it would be quite impos- 
sible for the majority of my readers to understand 
the manner in which cold acts in producing the 
inflammatory condition of the mucovs membrane 
of the nose, or, as it is called, the Schneiderian 
membrane—which inflamed condition constitutes 
a cold in the head. It will be necessary to under- 
stand what a mucous membrane is, what its duties 
are, and how these duties are performed, before 
entering upon a description of a disease attacking 
it. ‘To take the mucous membrane of the nose as 
an example. We find that it is a membrane 
spread out over a very large area, lining as it 
does a great many undulations caused by the 
arrangement of the bones composing the walls of 
the nostrils, so that a very much greater surface 
is required to be traversed by the air entering 
the lungs through the nose—the natural passage 
—than is required by the actual length of the 
canal. The object of this is obvious, when we 
take into account the fact that the temperature 
of the air is usually either below or above that 
of the human body, and that it is almost in- 
variably loaded with particles of matter which 
would irritate the lungs did they find access to 
them. 

The tortuous passage of the nose thus tends in 
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the first place to equalize in some measure the 
temperature of the atmosphere inhaled, with that 
of the lungs; and in the second place, the mucus 
which is secreted by the Schneiderian membrane 
being of a tenacious nature, tends to attract and 
ensnare the impurities which the air may contain, 
We thus see that the nostrils act as a filter to the 
air taken in by inhalation. If we observe any 
mucous surface, we cannot help remarking its 
deep-red color, this being due to the close net- 
work of blood-vessels ramifying on its surface. 
In consequence of this accumulation of minute 
arteries and veins through which warm blood is 
constantly flowing, a pretty high temperature is 
constantly maintained in any cavity lined by 
mucous membrane. There is therefore little diffi- 
culty in understanding how important a part the 
nostrils play in preparing the air for its entrance 
into the sensitive structure of the lungs. But the 
nostrils do not only temper the air—they also 
yield to it an amount of moisture which renders 
it still more bland and less irritating. We see, 
then, that the functions of the nostrils as regards 
the atmosphere inhaled are threefold—(1) in 
equalizing its temperature, (2) in moistening, and 
(3) in filtering it. The latter function is materi- 
ally aided by quite a forest of minute hairs which 
guard the entrance to the passages. 

Having noticed how distended the blood-vessels 
of the mucous membrane naturally are, it will not 
be difficult to understand how slight a disturbance 
of the balance of blood-supply will be necessary to 
produce congestion or inflammation of the struc- 
ture, and such is really the case ; and it is because 
of this that people who have what is called an 
irritable mucous membrane are so susceptible of 
cold. They have, in fact, a chronically congested 
mucous membrane, which, however, is usually 
associated with and dependent upon a disordered 
digestion. Yet notwithstanding these facts, a cold 
is not produced by cold air acting upon the sur- 
face which suffers. It is quite true that there are 
individuals with peculiar idiosyncrasies who take 
catarrh when they smell certain substances. For 
instance, many cannot go into a room where 
powdered ipecac is exposed without immediately 
catching catarrh in the nasal passages ; and there 
is reported the case of a man who could not smell 
a rose without being affected in a similar way. 

We must now go a step further before we can 
understand the modus operandi by which a cold in 
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the head, or in any other region, is produced. It 
has been shown that one of the functions of a 
mucous membrane is to secrete mucus. But what 
is it that makes the secretion vary in quantity ? 
Well, an irritant applied directly to the surface 
may produce an excessive flow, and this super- 
abundance of mucus is thrown out by an effort of 
Nature in its endeavor to shield the delicate 
membrane and remove the irritant; this may 
happen also when there is an excessive amount of 
blood in the vessels, which is the case when con- 
gestion exists, the distension of the blood.-vessels 
acting as an irritant, and supplying in greater 
amount the fluid from which the mucus is ex- 
tracted, thus tending to excite the secreting power 
to greater effort. ‘Thus we have an explanation of 
the excessive discharge in catarrh of the nose. 
But when the direct irritant is removed, the 
unnaturally abundant discharge ceases. Not so, 
however, when the superabundance is due to the 
effects of cold; for in the latter case a diseased 
condition is set up, which will only disappear 
when the effects of the exposure upon the nervous 
system have passed away. 

Having demonstrated that cold is not produced 
by the action of cold air playing upon the part 
affected, but that, on the contrary, it is an effect 
of cold acting upon a distant part of the body, it 
will be necessary to explain how this is brought 
about. If a person sits in a draught of cold air, 
and this draught is directed upon the back of his 
head, the chances are that a catarrh of the nasal 
passages will result, and this is produced by what 
is called reflex action of the nerves. Here it will 
be necessary to diverge a little and explain what 
reflex action is. It must be understood, then, 
that there are numerous nervous centres connected 
with the spinal cord. These nervous centres send 
filaments of their nerves to various portions of the 
body. For example, a nerve centre may be placed 
alongside the spine in the neck, and from this 
point nerves may be distributed to the back of 
the head and the mucous membrane of the nose. 
One important function of these little bodies is to 
control the supply of blood to different surfaces 
and tissues and organs. ‘This is done by a system 
of minute nerves which are distributed on the 
arteries, by which the vessels are kept in a state 
of contraction. Now, if these nerves are severed 
from the main trunk, the blood-vessels immediately 
expand to the full extent of their calibre, and 





congestion is the result; or, if these nerves are 
paralyzed, the same effect is produced. Some- 
times a very slight shock produces a temporary 
paralysis of these minute nerves when a rush of 
blood takes place into the arteries, of which 
blushing is a good example ; but the nerves soon 
recover their control over the blood-supply, and 
the blush passes away. ‘Then again, the shock 
may produce quite the opposite effect; this may 
be so severe as to cause such extreme contraction 
of the blood-vessels that a deadly pallor pervades 
the face, as for instance in severe shock from fear, 
This, however, is caused more by the effect of 
shock acting upon the nerve centres which supply 
the heart with motor power. 

But let us suppose that one extremity of a nerve 
arising from a particular nerve centre is irritated ; 
this is communicated to that centre, which is 
affected thereby, it may be slightly or more 
severely. The irritation may be so great as to 
prostrate for the time being the nerve centre, and 
in consequence all the nerves arising from it are 
thrown into a state of inaction. This is called 
the reflex action of that nerve centre, because the 
effects of the irritant applied to one part of the 
body are thereby reflected to other parts. In- 
stances of reflex action may be seen frequently in 
every-day life. ‘Take, for example, the action of 
the eyelid when an object threatens to enter the 
eye. ‘The retina perceives the object advancing ; 
this is telegraphed to the nervous centre supplying 
the muscles which open and shut the eyelids, and 
immediately a message is sent back to the eyelids 
to shut and exclude the particle of matter that 
threatens to enter the eye. All this is done so 
quickly that it is hardly possible to realize that 
there is time for reflex nervous action being 
brought into play. 

Another instance of reflex action, but this time 
influencing the secretions, may be cited. Who is 
not familiar with the effect of a savory smell or 
the sight of some luxury upon the salivary secre- 
tion, so that, to use a common expression, ‘‘ the 
mouth waters’’? In the first, the olfactory nerve 
is the means by which the impression is conveyed 
to the nerve centre; in the other, it is the optic 
nerve which is the transmitting agent; but in each 
case the impression is reflected to that nerve con- 
trolling the salivary secretion, with the effect of 
producing an increased flow of saliva. We thus 
see that the secretions can be influenced by one 
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nerve conveying its impression to another whose 
filaments take origin in a common centre. 

Now, to come to the subject more directly 
under consideration in this paper, we must com- 
prehend how cold acting on one part of the body 
produces catarrh of the nasal mucous membrane. 
Exposure to the most intense cold for a length- 
ened period will not produce this effect. Indeed, 
we find it invariably the case that severe frost in 
winter is, so far as catarrh is concerned, the 
healthiest weather we can have. During the 
prevalence of frost, as a rule, colds are at a mini- 
mum. The system here shows its power of 
accommodating itself to the circumstances sur- 
rounding it, and actually benefits by the prevail- 
ing low temperature. Let us, however, suppose a 
person to be sitting in a room the temperature of 
which is, say, seventy degrees Fahrenheit, and 
that a current of cold air is rushing in at an open 


door or window and playing upon the back of his | 


head, or it may be on his legs or feet, and the 
probability is that he will ‘‘ catch cold,’’ and in 
nine cases out of ten this cold will be a catarrh in 
the head, and what may appear more remarkable 
still, only one nostril will at first be affected. 
Now, if the catarrh was due to the inhalation of 
cold air, both nostrils would suffer; but it is not 
so, for as each side of the body is supplied by its 
distinct set of nerves, so only that side is affected 
through which the reflex disturbance has been 
transmitted. The modus operandi is the follow- 





ing: The draught of cold air acting, we will sup- | 
pose, on the back of the head, conveys through | 


the sympathetic nerve, which ramifies on the 
scalp, a shock to the nervous centre from which 
these nerve fibres proceed ; but we must under- 
stand that this nerve centre sends its filaments to 
other portions of the body, and so the shock 
which this centre receives by one set of nerves is 


reflected by another set to some surface quite | 


remote from that primarily acted upon; and in 
this way a temporary paralysis of the nerves sup- 
plying the blood-vessels of the mucous membrane 
of the nose is brought about. In consequence 
these vessels become dilated and engorged, and 


the shock which has brought about this conges- | 


tion continuing, disturbs the equilibrium of the 


| 
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blood-supply, and so an inflammatory condition 
is set up. When this exists, the blood-vessels are 
enormously distended ; consequently an excess of 
blood passes through the part, the little cells 
which secrete the mucus being thus excited and 
working much more rapidly than when in health. 
In this way the enormous discharge of macus which 
accompanies a cold in the head is accounted for. 

Another effect of this irritation of the mucous 
membrane is sneezing, which is an effort of Nature 
to restore the equilibrium of the nervous centre 
by another kind of reflex action. Sneezing in 
catarrh is a method Nature adopts to stimulate 
the prostrate nervous centre, and thus enable it 
to reassert its proper control over the blood-supply 
to the part; indeed, it will be found that the 
effects of being exposed to a draught of cold air 
are often completely destroyed by a succession 
of sneezes. Of course Nature does not always 
immediately succeed in these efforts; but when 
she does not, the shock from which the nervous 
centre suffers gradually passes away, and the 
blood-vessels again come under the control of the 
little nerves which regulate their calibre, and so 
the catarrh disappears in a few hours, or at most 
in a few days. It sometimes happens that the 
shock from the cold air acting upon the nervous 
centre is of such severity that the consequent 
inflammation is intense enough to check the se- 
cretion of mucus altogether, and in consequence 
the mucous membrane is dry as well as inflamed, 
and the suffering very much intensified. 

So far, we have only glanced at a cold in the 
head, which passes away in a few hours, but this 
is not always the happy termination. ‘There is a 
peculiar tendency which inflammation possesses 
of not leaving off where it commenced, but of 
invading the tissues in its immediate neighbor- 
hood, and more especially when the tissue is con- 
tinuous with that primarily attacked, as is the 
case with the mucous membrane of the air pas- 
sages. A cold may commence in the head and 
rapidly spread by what is technically termed con- 
tinuity of tissue into the chest; and so what at 
the first promised to be only cold in the head 
may terminate in an attack of bronchitis, or even 
inflammation of the lungs. 
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AMONG THE ROSES. 


By Guy 


Ir pleased the deity of the floral world to dis- | 
tinguish this flower as the queen of her blossom- 
ing realms; nor has the wisdom of her choice 
ever been challenged. It is the typical flower of 
the “leafy month of June,” 
and is to-day the favorite, 
as it has been in all ages 
and all lands. The old 
poet’s allegation stands 
approved : 


« —— No flower that blows 
Is like the rose, nor scatters such 
perfume.” 


From Sappho’s ‘*Song of 
the Rose” to Moore’s “ Last 
Rose of Summer,’’ not a 
poet but has sung her praise. 
It is claimed that England 
is the place where roses 
bloom their best. This is 
not so. The paradise of 
roses is in Florida and 
Georgia. They attain a per- 
fection there which is no- 
where else reached. Com- 
mon as it is, in its number- 
less varieties, blooming by 
wayside and garden wall, 
alike the pride of palace 





THE ROSE OF SHARON, 


AINSLEE. 


text-books of science, can hardly efface from our 
mind the first impression that it must be exclu- 
sively a native of the Persian section of Asia. 
But all nations have their roses. They are as 
common as sleep. The 
Esquimaux adorn their hair 
and their raiment of deer 
and seal-skin with the blos- 
soms of the rosa nitida, 
which grows abundantly 
under their stunted shrubs. 
The creoles in Georgia 
twine the white flower of a 
climbing forest-rose among 
their hair. The shores of 
the Gulf of Bengal are 
covered during the spring 
with a beautiful white rose, 
found also in China and 
Nepaul, and in thickets of 
the evergreen rose the alli- 
gators of the Ganges lie in 
wait for their prey. The 
northwest of Asia produces 
the rosa centifolia, from 
which Avicenna is said to 
have first distilled the pre- 
cious attar. At Adrianople, 
in the lovely rose-gardens 
of Kizanlik, is where the 


conservatories and parks, and the cheap delight | greater part of the attar is now produced which 
of the humblest cottage door, its families are yet | perfumes the gloves and linen of Europe’s fairest 


the patricians of the floral commonwealth. Pride 
of blood is abashed beside the long lines of their 
lineage and the tales of their ancient renown. 
The gaudiest parvenu of them all may perhaps 
trace its history back to the royal races of the 
Indies. 

Indeed, the fame of the rose is coeval with 


history, and how long it may have bloomed and | being a thin film of oil. 


blushed unrecorded, if not unseen, ‘‘ wasting its 
sweetness on the desert air’’ of the prehistoric 
time, we may not know. Isaiah sung of it, and 


daughters. The Hindoos invented the art of ex- 
tracting from the queen of flowers her odorous soul, 
in the form of that minute globule which makes 
the attar. The roses of Kizanlik are the light-red 
variety of damask, sempervirens and moschata ; they 
| are gathered together with their green calyxes and 
| distilled in water for four hours, the product 
Five thousand pounds 
| weight of blossoms gives out no more than one 
| pound weight of oil, and even this has to be 


| refined before it can be called true attar. One 





so eminently is it the flower of Eastern lands and | drop of this essential substance will fill the air 
of the earliest ages, that even a familiarity with with delicious fragrance for a month, but it is 
our native wild varieties, and the authority of the | seldom to be had pure. The cunning Turks 
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adulterate it with ¢dris, a stuff distilled from 
lemon-grass, nice enough in its way, but not 
worthy of mingling with the exquisite spirit of 
the damask petals. 

Vast tracts of land are planted with alternate 
rose-bushes and vines in Northern Anadol, and 
when the picking and distilling go forward, to be 
in Adrianople is almost to ‘die of a rose in 
aromatic pain,’’ so pervading is the delicate per- 
fume. 

In Iceland a rose grows with solitary cup-shaped 
flowers. The Finns of Lapland, seeking lichens 
for their reindeer, find under the snow the roses 
magalis and rubella. The fields of Ghazipoor, in 
India, produce in myriads the flowers of which 
400,000 die to make an ounce of attar. Orna- 
mental roses bloom gloriously in England, while 
the French gardeners remain the most successful 
in the world in producing new and constantly 
finer varieties of the royal flower. 

But the most numerous and beautiful families 
had their first home in the sunny land of the 
Orient, and here the rose first found its poets. It 
gave its early name to the Holy Land; for, from 
the suri, a delicate and beautiful rose, for which 
the country is still famous, Syria was anciently 
called Suristan, which signifies ‘‘the land of 
roses.’’ Moore has a graceful allusion to this in 
one of the stanzas of ‘* The Peri’’ : 


** Now upon Syria’s land of roses 

Softly the light of eve reposes ; 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet, 

While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet.’’ 


Here Solomon sung the praises of the Rose of 
Sharon; and there is abundant ground for Mil- 
ton’s imagination of Eve among the roses of 
Eden, training their vines, and binding up their 
heavy clusters, herself a fairer flower. ‘‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer’’ inspired one of Moore’s 
sweetest and best-known melodies; and most of 
us can sympathize with the remark of a lady who 
delighted in the flower that poets of all ages have 
embalmed in verse and mythology has invested 
with a sacred origin: ‘‘ When the last rose has 
dropped from the bush, I feel as if I had been to 
a funeral,’’ 





~ 


Though the rose seems not to have descended 
from a single parent stock, yet these first families 
can hardly be called numerous, compared with 
their multitudinous progeny. The flower which 


*¢____in strange, eventful hour, 
Sprung, with blushing tinctures drest,”’ 


was, we suppose, the wild-rose, whose petals 
cultivation has since so wonderfully multiplied 
and variegated that the original is hardly recog- 
nized. But simple and scant as the wild-rose 
now shows amid its gaudier descendants, what 
one variety of the numerous family has ever been 
able to match the beauty of its bud? 

These varieties have mostly been developed 
within the last century, owing to the wonderful 
progress in the arts of the florist and hybridist. 
John Parkinson, writing in 1629, speaks of “ thirty 
sorts of roses.’’ But now they are numbered by 
thousands, and every season swells the list, while 
so crossed and interwoven are the different fa- 
milies that they absolutely defy classification. 
But the confusion of classes is the exceeding gain 
of individuals. The heterogeneous multitude are 
in the ascendant, and ‘‘ pure blood’’ at as great 
a discount as it has come to be in the chivalry of 
the Old Dominion. Scientific botany shuts its 
eyes on all these hybrids, and persists in regarding 
the rarest products of the conservatory as mon- 
strosities. But the eye and science are at variance. 
No roses were ever like these of ours, the results 
of rich and careful culture, the marvel of combined 
art and nature, 

The rose of Grecian days, when Greek heroes 
welcomed the rosy-fingered dawn, and the rose 
of Persian song, of troubadours and minstrels, 
had no charms to be compared with their deli- 
cacy, beauty, and fragrance. The one is like the 
village maiden, with her simple beauty and rustic 
health, with her round of small duties and smaller 
pleasures ; the other like her gentle-blooded, high- 
bred sister of the metropolis, breathing the native 
air of refinement, and fed by the daily-dropping 
dews of culture. Both are beautiful in their place, 
and the rustic maid is oftener the inspiration of 
the muse than the fine-bred lady. But they are 
not to be compared. The rose, whose stamens 
and pistils are transformed into petals, does not 
become extinct because it fails of seeds; there are 
many better methods of propagation. The life 
that unfolds into snowy bloom is no less legiti- 
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mate than that which narrowly stores up the 
fruits of accomplished toil; and. the ends of 
being are accomplished no more worthily through 
the planted seeds of duty than through the 
vigorous offshoots of influence. 

But science is inexorable, and even robs our 
queen of her royal prerogatives. She is placed at 
once on a democratic level, as a member—the 
distinguishing one, it is true—of a large family of 
near and remote kinship, with such plebeian 
cousins as the apple, the raspberry, and the cherry. 
The peach and strawberry, though no nearer by 
blood, have a closer affinity of tastes, and are 
doubtless viewed by the rose with a more affec- 
tionate eye. ‘This family grouping is from certain 
external resemblances, as we speak of the family 
nose or hand, not from those more significant and 
ethereal characteristics which flowers so eminently 
possess. If so, we should couple the rose with 
the lily and the jasmine; but poetry and botany 
will not run in parallels. The latter is more dis- 


posed to rely on mathematics, and makes one of 
the reasons of this arbitrary class-making, the 
common inclination of these plants to proceed 
upon a plan of five—five twigs in every double 


spiral as they wind up the branch, the sixth over 
the first, the green bud of the calyx five-parted, 
and five petals in the perfect flower. There are 
other family traits also, as the tendency in what 
remains of the flower—following most respectable 
examples, to be sure—to become stocky and adi- 
pose as its bloom falls away. But let us forbear 
to further ferret these subtleties at random, lest 
we be wise above what is written. 

To speak of the varieties of the rose were a 
fruitless as well as a hopeless task. The mind 
would be a marvel of retentiveness which could 
enumerate the names by which its families are 
christened, and, when it comes to the fancifully- 
named varieties, the text-books and catalogues are 
a tangle of bewilderment. The poets who hun- 
dreds of years ago made the rose famous in every 
language would not recognize the magnificently- 
developed flowers which modern artificial selection 
has produced. Every year, by judicious crossing 
of the stocks, Pernet or Lacharme, Margottin or 
Verdier, and of the growers round Paris, Dijon, 
and Lyons, produce several new roses which on 
the English side of the channel put on new glories, 
The Franco-German war suddenly stopped the 
supply, but at least one popular new rose, the 





Annie Laxton, was produced by English gardeners 
that year, and in 1871-72 twenty-two choice 
varieties appeared. In 1834 Mr. Rivers, of Saw- 
brideworth, England, published the first ‘ De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Roses.’’ It enumerates by 
name four hundred and seventy-six varieties. In 
his list for 1876 only eleven of them reappeared, 
and none of these were classed among roses suffi- 
ciently good to be shown at exhibitions. In 1851 
Canon Hole grew four hundred and thirty-four 
kinds of roses. Of these, four hundred and ten 
have since been exiled, to make room for their 
betters. Mr. Hole is President of the ‘‘ National 
Rose Society,’’ of England, is a clergyman, and 
has recently written a volume of great interest 
devoted to the history and cultivation of roses, 
Marechal Neil, the most beautiful of roses, exquis- 
ite in perfume, perfect in its bell-like shape, and 
golden in color, was only introduced in 1864. 
The hardy pale pink flower, Baronne de Roths- 
child, came out three years later ; and so popular 
a rose as the Vallambrosa has already become 
was not known in England till two years ago. 
Deposed from the flower shows, the fallen mon- 
archs reign in the cottage gardens. The queen 
of flowers of the elder line never dies, and an 
unsuspected development under new conditions 
of climate and soil may bring her back trium- 
phantly to power, 

A few of the favorites are always in the memory 
and the heart also. The common cinnamon rose, 
odorous as its spice-breathing namesake, must have 
place first, though least, for ‘auld lang syne.” 
Shall we forget the rose-corner of the yard in our 
New England home, where it luxuriated more a 
tree than a shrub, its peachy bloom inwoven with 
memories of mimic festivals and flowery crowns 
and groups of happy children? The large, pule, 
sweet-scented damask is, perhaps, the most perfect 
of our old-fashioned garden roses. It is of high 
lineage also, a native of Syria, and one of the 
roses of history. 

The numberless varieties of the common and 
tea-scented China roses form a beautiful family. 
Among them are the exquisite bridal roses, also 
the Bourbons, a cross of the Chinese and damask, 
one of the notable flowers of France, the queen of 
the court gardens, culminating in that ‘most 
perfect of flowers,’’ the *‘ Souvenir de la Malmai- 
son.” This was before the presence of Josephine 
had redeemed the dwelling-place of the volup- 
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tuous court, and a plain florist tells us the flower | and, for aught we know, blue roses and gray. 
has a sweeter savor in horticulture than history. | Doubtless they have not endeavored, however, to 
The Noizettes are said to be a union of musk and | compete with the ingenious florists of China and 
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‘THE SWEETEST FLOWER 
THAT EVER DRANK THE AMBER SHOWER.” 


China, and have many French varieties. Indeed, ! Japan, who are said to have produced miniature 
the French people, as we have already shown, | roses, the entire plant of which could be covered 
excel all others in rose culture, and they are con- | by an egg-shell; a good type of Eastern civiliza- 
stantly adding to a list whose name is legion, | tion in its refinement without invigoration. 

marvels unheard of before—black roses and white,| The moss-roses are of the same family, and 








were introduced into England through Holland 
as early as 1596. 

Our familiar and favorite Scotch roses are from 
the dwarf wild-rose of Scotland. The sweet brier 
is the eglantine of England, beloved of her poets, 
from which, however, our American sweet brier 
differs materially. ‘The English ‘‘ evergreen roses” 
take their name from the leaves, which are retained 
until spring. They are climbers, and although 
not fine as flowers, make beautiful draperies for 
pillars, arbors, and the like. The same is doubt- 
less true of the coarse kinds used there so plenti- 
fully for hedges, a use, it is to be regretted, our 
colder climate will not permit. 

The climbing-roses, if we may believe our 
‘* floral guides,’’ come from the four quarters of 
the northern hemisphere. Our own contribution 
is the Michigan rose, or prairie queen, as it is 
often called, a flower popular enough with us, but 
held in great scorn across the Atlantic,—not the 
only thing so received, or patriotic rose-lovers 
might be grieved. Rivers, the patriarch of Eng- 
lish rose-growers, pronounced ex cathedra against 
the whole race of prairie roses: ‘‘I will dismiss 
them with the remark that none of them are 
worth cultivating.’’ It has many sterling quali- 
ties, however; perfectly hardy, it flourishes from 
Canada to Texas, and grows with remarkable 
rapidity. Its blossoms are, too, like small cab- 
bages for eminent beauty; but it is so full-flower- 
ing, and has such a variety of tints as it fades 
from deep rose to white, that it leaves no lovelier 
festooning to be desired. 

The Austrian brier is pronounced the great 
parent of yellow roses, though a smaller family is 
natural to India. The brier is found in Southern 
Europe, and probably also in Persia, whence come 
its finest developments, in the Persian yellow 
roses. Nearly all these roses in their wild state 
are summer flowers, whose period of bloom is 
brief. Perpetual roses are almost exclusively pro- 
ductions of art. A few wild varieties may seem 
so, but it will be found they simply have more 
than one period of bloom in the season, with 
an interval of rest, like a winter, between; not 
what the French call roses remontants, growing 
again, or continually. But while we delight 
ourselves in the greater elegance and more con- 
stant bloom of our modern favorites, let us not 
hold them in too light esteem. All the poetry of 
the rose belongs to these old roses of summer. 
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It is they that bloomed in red and white in the 
rival shields of York and Lancaster, and are now 
the national flower of England. It is they that 
have told the tales of love and been strewn about 
the bier of countless generations. Let them still 
be held dear, if but for history’s and poetry’s 
sake. 

But the rose of Persia, the rose of the poets 
and the nightingales, is the musk-rose. 


‘Oh, who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere ? 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 
Its temples and grottoes, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave.” 


The musk-rose is sometimes grown as a climber, 
festooning trellises and arches, as Moore describes 
in his ‘* Lalla Rookh,’’ when the princess enters 
the famed and enchanted valley. But oftener it 
is a flowering tree, fourteen or sixteen feet high, 
in whose branches the bulbul, or Persian night- 
ingale, loves to sit and warble his entrancing 
lays; and fable tells us that its buds burst into 
flower at the first notes of the nightingale’s song. 
The flowers exhale a delicate odor, resembling 
musk, especially at night, when the air is heavy 
with the musk of the roses blown. This is the 
rose celebrated by Sappho and Anacreon : 


« —__the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower.” 


It is this, also, that the poets of the Orient 
always associate with the nightingale: 


“though rich the spot 
With every flower that earth has got, 
What is it to the nightingale 
If there his darling rose is not?” 


So an old English poet, celebrating the praises 
of his mountain-holly, sings : 


“The rose is for the nightingale, 
The heather for the lark, 
But the holly greets the redbreast 
’Mid winter drear and dark.” 


And Mrs. Hemans chants in tender verse the 
nightingale’s death-song, whose burden is 


“ Mournfully, sing mournfully 

And die away, my heart! 
The rose, the glorious rose is gone, 

And I, too, will depart.” 
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An Eastern fable tells us that all the birds 
assembled before Solomon to complain of the 
nightingale, who drowned their melody and dis- 
turbed their peace with his ceaseless and mournful 
notes. The nightingale, on being summoned to 
answer, confessed to the noisy grief, but pleaded 
that his love for the rose had driven him to dis- 
traction, so that he often fell insensible at her feet, 
overpowered with the mingled delight and pain 
of her intoxicating perfume. This so moved the 
heart of the king that he gave her the rose- bowers 
for her home forever. This association of roses 
and nightingales is something more than a fancy 
of the poets. Travelers through those Eastern 
lands portray in glowing colors those groves and 
fairy gardens, with their combined delights of 
bloom, fragrance, and song. Sir Robert Porter 
speaks thus of the garden of one of the Persian 
palaces : 

“On my first entering this bower of fairy-land 
I was struck with the appearance of two rose-trees, 
full fourteen feet high, laden with thousands of 
flowers in every degree of’ expansion, and of a 
bloom and delicacy of scent that imbued the 
whole atmosphere with exquisite perfume. Indeed, 
I believe that in no country in the world does the 
rose grow in such perfection as in Persia; in no 
country is it so cultivated and prized by the 
natives. Their gardens and courts are crowded 
by its plants, their rooms ornamented with vases 
filled with its gathered bunches, and every bath 
strown with the full-blown and ever-replenished 
flowers. But in this delicious garden of 
Negaristan the eye and the smell are not the only 
senses regaled by the presence of the rose. The 
ear is enchanted by the wild and beautiful notes 
of multitudes of nightingales, whose warblings 
seem to increase in melody and softness with the 
unfolding of their favorite flowers. Here, indeed, 
the stranger is more powerfully reminded that 
he is in the country of the nightingale and the 
rose.’” 

Sir William Ormsby, in his ‘‘ Travels in the 
East,” speaks of a visit made with his brother, 
the English ambassador, to a man of high rank 
at Teheran; and though there was a great pro- 
fusion of meat and fruits at the entertainment, 
“it might,’’ he says, ‘‘have been styled the 
‘Feast of Roses,’ for the floor of the great hall 
was spread and all the candlesticks and orna- 
ments decorated with them. ‘The surface of the 
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reservoir of water was completely covered with 
rose-leaves, which also were scattered on the prin- 
cipal walks leading to the mansion. The reser- 
voir was so covered that the water was visible only 
when stirred by the air, and the slaves during the 
entertainment were continually scattering fresh 
roses both upon the waters and the floor of the 
hall.”’ 

Another traveler tells us that ‘‘ beds of roses 
are not altogether a fiction. The palace gardens 
of the Emperor of Morocco are so profuse with 
roses that mattresses are made of their leaves for 
men of rank to recline upon.’’ 

These glimpses at the land of flowers seem to 
justify the songs of the poets, and make us cease 
to wonder that the Persians who translated ‘* Lalla 
Rookh’’ into their own language, and found in it 
such rare delight, were slow to believe that its 
author was a native of one of the barbarous isles 
of the West, and had never even beheld their 
Vale of Cashmere. 

For example, compare with these descriptions 
a few lines from Moore’s ‘‘ Feast of Roses,’’ 
excellent in its Oriental imagery,—based on the 
Persian custom of making a festival of the whole 
season of the roses’ bloom. 


“ The lake, too, like a garden breathes, 
With the rich buds that o’er it lie, 
As if a shower of fairy wreaths 
Had fallen upon it from the sky. 
And merry laughter, echoing . 
From many an infant group at play 
Among the tents that line the way, 
Flinging, unawed by slave or mother, 
ITandfuls of roses at each other.” 


The Feast of Roses was not confined to Persia, 
but has been observed by several nations. Even 
as far west as France the Oriental custom has 
prevailed, though restricted usually to a single 
day. In some of the French villages the 8th of 
June was set apart for the crowning of a rose- 
queen, who was selected by a justice or the lord 
of the village. In Salency this was made a semi- 
religious festival, and the queen and all the vil- 
lagers went to church for vespers, but the day 
closed with a ball which she had the honor of 
opening with the seigneur. The old church has 


a picture celebrating the first rose-feast. 

The Greeks, and still more, the Romans, were 
extravagantly fond of roses, and were at great 
expense to produce their bloom in winter. 


Nero 
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is said to have expended a sum equal to thirty 
thousand pounds for the roses of a single ban- 
quet. 

Not only do they wreath the history of these 
nations, but their fragrance steals through all 
mythology. The birth of the rose is variously 
fabled. It is related that Flora, having found the 
corpse of a favorite nymph, resolved to raise a 
plant from the precious remains, that should fitly 
symbolize her beauty and virtues. To this work 
she calls Venus and the Graces and all the deities 
that preside over gardens. They graciously lend 
their skill, and the spirits of the elements are pro- 
pitious to her design. So with all potent aid of 
earth and sky the nymph is transformed into the 
rose. 

Anacreon’s account of the same event, as trans- 
lated by Moore, makes its creation simultaneous 
with that of the goddess of love and beauty : 


** When rising through the briny flood 
Venus in blushing beauty stood ; 
Then, in that strange, eventful hour, 
The earth produced an infant flower. 
The gods beheld its brilliant birth, 
And hailed the rose—the boon of earth.”’ 


He also attributes its red hue to the nectar poured 
over it on this occasion by the gods, who thus 
dedicated the flower to Bacchus. 

Another poet gives us a slightly varied account 
of its acquisition of color: 


*«’Tis said, as Cupid danced among 
The gods, he down the nectar flung, 
Which on the white rose being shed, 
Made it, forever after, red.” 


But the more generally accepted tradition was 
that it was indebted for its color to the blood 
which flowed from the thorn-wounded feet of 
Venus, when running through the wood in despair 
for the loss of Adonis, as the white rose is also 
said to have sprung from the tears shed by the 
goddess on the same occasion. It is said that the 
Turks cannot endure to see a rose-leaf fall to the 
ground, because ‘‘some of them have dreamed 
that the first rose sprang from the blood of 
Venus.” 

Sacred tradition has it that the rose drew its 
vermeil hue from the beautiful lips of Eve, who 
stooped to kiss its white petals in the morning 
hours of Eden. 





“Lo! the hue of a ruby its white leaves have taken, 
While Eve for an instant their sweet honey sips! 
Behold ! even while she in ecstasy lingers, 
The flowers that glistened there white as her fingers, 
All catch and imprison the tint of her lips !’’ 


And again, careless as to dates as legends are 
privileged to be, we find romantic devotion dye- 
ing its petals with the blood of the Saviour, as it 
fell from the cross upon the wild-roses at its foot. 

According to Zoroaster, the rose was created 
free from thorns, until the entrance of the evil 
spirit into the world, who put evil not only into 
the hearts of men, but into the unconscious things 
of nature. He also states that every flower is 
consecrated to a particular angel, and assigns the 
rose to an archangel of the highest order. 

Basil, one of the Christian Fathers, evidently 
borrows from the Orientals in relating that the 
rose was furnished with thorns gradually, as the 
world became corrupt. 

Another fable of the rose is that the first ever 
seen was given by Cupid to Harpocrates, the god 
of silence, to bribe him not to divulge the loves 
of Venus. Hence the ancients make it a symbol 
of silence, and it became a custom to place a rose 
above their heads in the banqueting-rooms, in 
order to banish restraint, as nothing there said 
would be repeated elsewhere; and from this 
originated the saying ‘‘sub-rosa’’ when anything 
was to be kept secret. 

The Germans have the following pleasing fable 
of the manner in which the moss-rose received her 
soft and lovely vestment : 


** The angels of the flowers one day 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay. 
The spirit, to whose charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dews from heaven, 
Awaking from his light repose, 
The angel whispered to the rose: 
*O, fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all are fair, 
For the sweet shade thou’st given to me 
Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.’ 
‘ Then,’ said the rose, with deepened glow, 
‘On me another grace bestow,’ 
The spirit paused in silent thought : 
What grace was there the flower had not ? 
*Twas but a moment,—o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws; 
And, robed in Nature’s simplest weed, 
Can there a flower that rose exceed ?” 


Poetry has consecrated the rose to Venus, and 
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made it the symbol of beauty and the language of | carried among the heathens, that Clement of 
_ Alexandria thought it improper that Christians 


love. 


‘In those Eastern lands where they talk in flowers, 
And tell in a garland their loves and cares,” 


it was the best eloquence of the lover. A thorn- 
less rose breathed of love; with its leaves and 
thorns, of hope and fear. To return it reversed 
signified that it was received with indifference ; 
stripped of its thorns, with pleasure ; of its leaves, 
with aversion. This symbolry, with which Eastern 
romance is so replete, comes down to our day 
with the same significance it has held from time 
immemorial, 

The red rose has ever been the flower of love, 
the rosebud of youthful and. the blush-rose of 
modest affection, the moss-rose of surpassing grace 
and merit, the yellow of inconstancy, the creamy 
bridal of joy, and the white of silence, sadness, 
and death. Its fragility symbolized also the vanity 
and decay of earthly things. Saadi, the Persian, 
author of ‘* Gulistan ; or, the Rose-garden,’’ whom 
Bayard Taylor loved to quote, and who was a 
slave as well as a poet, engaged to break his chains 
by presenting a rose to his master, with its touch- 
ing moral implied: ‘‘Do good while thou hast 
opportunity, for thy days are brief as the existence 
of this beautiful flower.” 

Oriana, from the tower where she was im- 
prisoned, threw a wet rose to her lover, to express 
her love and grief. And Cleopatra, seeking for 
the rarest and queenliest expression of her regard 
for Mark Antony, had the floors of her banquet- 
ing-hall covered with rose-leaves eighteen inches 
deep, confined with a fine silken net, that they 
might not cumber the steps of her honored guest. 

With the Romans the rose was the flower of 
joy. With it they wreathed the wine-cup and 
strewed the banquet. Twined with the myrtle, 
their flower of love, they crowned with it the 
bridal, and celebrated the feasts of Hymen. They 
represented the three graces as bound together 
with its flowery chains. They wreathed the divini- 
ties of their temples with roses as a part of their 
worship. And on every festive occasion, rosy 
crowns were the chief adornment of youth and 
beauty. To such an extravagant extent was this 

VoL. XVII.—4 


| should crown themselves with roses. 
| also, the white rose was sacred to death. 





With them, 
They 
were solemnly carried by white-robed virgins in 
their funeral processions, strewn tenderly over the 
bier, and planted by the tomb. 

This beautiful floral language of the East has 
never become the native tongue of our colder 
Western lands. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
traveling in the Orient, wrote a letter home all in 
flowers, but it was rather in the language of the 
country she visited than her own. But it is not 
without its poetry and sentiment even for us. 
Memory associates them with home and child- 
hood ; and the rose-bush by the door blooms in 
the heart long after the eyes it early blest have 
become dim in the dust and clouds of a stormy 
world. We remember to have seen cherished 
among the fondest keepsakes a bouquet of pressed 
roses plucked from a home garden and sent 
singly many hundred miles in the letters of a 
mother to her son. Joy weaves still her rosy 
crowns. Love has her treasured blossoms, dearer 
as they fade in secret caskets. With them we still 
wreath our bridals and deck our sleeping dead. 
We recall, in closing, an exquisite expression of 
their symbolry from the pen of one of the latest 
and sweetest English poets, Miss Proctor : 


“Just when the red June roses blow, she gave me one—a 
year ago. 

A rose whose faint, sweet breath revealed the secret that its 
heart concealed, 

And whose half shy, half tender grace blushed back upon 
the giver’s face. 

A year ago—a year ago. To hope was not to know. 

Just when the red June roses blow, I plucked her one—a 
month ago. 

Its half-blown crimson to eclipse, I laid it on her smiling 
lips. 

The balmy fragrance of the South drew sweetness from her 
sweeter mouth. 

Swiftly do golden hours creep, to hold is not to keep. 

The red June roses now are past, this very day I broke the 
last ; 

And now its perfumed breath is hid with her beneath a 
coffin lid. 

There will its petals fall apart, and wither on her icy heart. 

At three red roses’ cost, my world was gained and lost.” 
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THE FRANKLIN HOME. 


By A. G. Morse. 


Tuis is the age of institutions—fudiic, as of the 
State; and frivate, as of corporations, associations, 
cr individuals. We have institutions for the blind, 
the lame, the deaf and dumb, the old and infirm, 
and for many other worthy and deserving objects. 
Of these, there are many whose influence for evil 
as well as for good has become only too palpable, 
hence the age has become critical, even cynical, 
with regard to them. 

The question of the hour most pertinent with 
all philanthrophically inclined is, Is this or that 
institution beneficent in its operations as well as 
benevolent in its design ? 

In the light of this question we wish to call 
attention to the operation of one of these institu- 
tions, an institution at once unique and original 
in character, of settled stability and success, with 
a capacity within itself for a much more extended 
growth, and that as a pioneer example is destined 
to become the forerunner of unlimited reproduc- 
tion. 

We shall, in the course of this article, endeavor 


to interest the reader with some of the remarkable | 


peculiarities and incidents of its workings, trust- 
ing that the effect of our efforts in that direction 
may be to attract the sober thought of the Chris- 
tian world to a proper conception of the won- 
derful extent and solidity of its achieved results. 
Some ten years ago, the inspiration—for inspira- 
tion it certainly was—that led to the organization 
and founding of the Franklin Reformatory Home, 
of Philadelphia, took shape. The movement was 
first agitated by Mr. Thomas M. Coleman, of the 
Public Ledger, and others, for the purpose of 
establishing a place where impecunious or late 
night-wanderers might obtain, at a merely nomi- 
nal price, a cup of coffee and a clean and com- 
fortable lodging for the night, without being 
obliged to resort to the vile dram-shops by the 
wayside. But a brief time elapsed before an 
organization was effected, of which Mr. Samuel 
P. Godwin was elected the first President. This 
gentleman, heartily enlisted in the cause, has 
ever since given it his most devoted attention ; 


and it is from this simple foundation that he, with | 





elaborated the noble superstructure and far-reach- 
ing benevolence of the Franklin Home, having 
for its present object the practical reformation of 
that numerous class of society rendered more or 
less incapable or worthless by the use of strong 
drink, and to stem the gathering flood-tide of 
general intemperance which is so portentously 
threatening not only the life of society, but even 
the very existence of the State. 

A small beginning, in a severely practical and 
tangible way, was made by procuring a house suit- 
able for the purpose and transforming it into a 
comfortable home. To this were soon gathered 
a few forlorn and friendless wanderers, and these, 
after a brief sojourn, under the treatment and care 
of the association, were restored to society sane 
and sober men. 

And here we would say that the active princi- 
ples upon which this institution was then estab- 
lished have remained one and the same ever since. 
What was then deemed a mere experiment has 
since more than demonstrated the feasibility of 
the project, and justified the friends of the move- 
ment in the line of policy adopted by them. 

In entering upon a consideration of the practi- 
cal workings of some of the principles which guide 
the management of this inStitution, we are forcibly 
reminded of the beautiful lines of the Gospel- 
song, 


“« Down in the human heart, crushed by the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore ; 
Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more,” 


and which exemplify in brief the most potent 
factor exercised within its walls. But rather than 


‘enter into any abstract analysis of its in-door 





ethics, we prefer to give the reader a glimpse of 
the institution as we saw it on a bright and lovely 
spring morning. 

The birds were twittering on the eaves of the 
building and in the great old buttonwood-tree, 
which, with others, skirts the court-yard at its rear. 
The slanting rays of the early morning sun pene- 
trating the windows on the western side had only 


the aid of his excellent coadjutors in the work, has | aroused the inmates, who, from a pure and restful 
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sleep, were soon on hand to enjoy the foretastes 
of a backward spring—sileepers, who, not many 
days or weeks before, had arisen from very differ- 
ent motives and with feelings of an entirely 
opposite character. 

When it is remembered that all of these men 
have been rescued but recently from the unrestful 
delirium of drink, that many of them have left 
homes irretrievably blighted, left wives and chil- 
dren stricken down with sorrow, and nearly all of 
them with a miserably broken past to look back 
upon, a past strewn with the wreck and dédris of 
broken friendships, false promises, forfeited confi- 
dence, and ruined hopes, it is certainly a glorious 
realization for them on such a beautiful spring 
morning to feel, for the first time in their lives, 
probably, that there is such a thing as God’s 
mercy in this world. And there are some also 
who, permanently reformed from the vice of 
drunkenness and other sins, experience here that 
there is not only a light and tender mercy, but 
such a thing as God’s grace in the world. 

The words of St. Paul, ‘‘ By the grace of God, 
I am what I am,’’ is the motto of the institution ; 
and the grace of God is truly the active principle 
on which its officers rely to accomplish the great 
work which they have in hand. It was the vital 
principle adopted when they inaugurated the 
work, and out of it have grown the great results of 
their past labors. It has been instilled into the 
hearts of: all those whom the institution has re- 
formed, and there is not one among the hundreds 
of regenerated men who are to-day standing firm 
and steadfast whe will not attest the potent influ- 
ence of this vital, living principle. In the words 
of the management, briefly expressed to us on this 
occasion, ** By the grace of God, the Franklin 
Home is what it és.’’ 

As the stream of three-score able-bodied men 
went filing past us to the dining-hall, we were 
able to note the general appearance of them all. 
Although much cheeriness and pleasantry of man- 
ner prevails during this gathering at meals, yet 
the most ordinary observer will not fail to note 
the general expression of seriousness that pervades 
the assemblage, and which is all the more genuine 
because without pretense and not expressed in 
either sanctimonious manner or cautious terms. 

This stamp of seriousness is attributable to a 
full realization of their past, misspent lives, and 
concerning the future, and especially of that stern 








purpose which lies just between the past and the 
future—which throws a tender, forgiving light 
over the one, and a cheerful, hopeful glow upon 
the other. They are of every class in society, 
though not promiscuously mixed any more than 
they choose to be. They are of different profes- 
sions, trades, and callings, of different nationali- 
ties, of different religious,creeds, and, of course, 
of different dispositions, humors, and ways of 
thinking, yet are all alike and one in the single 
purpose which brought them to this institution. 
There are exceptions of course, which, however, 
but serve more conspicuously to display the rule. 

Many of them are men of polished manners and 
polite address; many of them, save for their 
drinking habits, men of the highest respectability 
and standing in society, and good and warm- 
hearted men,; yet there are some who are vulgar, 
profane, and offensive. Still the homogeneous 
leaven of gentle manners and kindly considera- 
tion seems, perforce, to enter into all, for even 
the humblest and most unlettered among them 
are constrained, while within these walls, to be 
courteous and gentlemanly in their bearing. 

There is yet another point upon which they all 
agree, though we anticipate in mentioning it here. 
It is in the strict attention and interest which is 
paid to all religious services. Men who are church 
members hear the Gospel story clothed afresh in 
new and attractive forms. Men who never heard 
it told before are as earnest listeners and as eagerly 
drink in the falling words as those who have 
many times before enjoyed the precious narrative. 
Neither are these religious instructions general in 
their character, but specific in both character and 
application, and with few exceptions not only 
deeply interesting but abidingly effective. 

We noted several cases to which our attention 
was especially called, and we give, in connection 
with them, some incidents which may prove of 
interest to the reader as well as to the philanthro- 
pically inclined. 

Mr. H is a tall, well-formed man of forty, 
and is intelligent, though uneducated, except in a 
trade in which he is proficient. At present he 
boards in the home, and is and has been work- 
ing steadily for many months past. Some time 





ago, on a bitter cold evening, when the streets 
were one mass of sleet and hardened snow, a 
gentleman, walking along Walnut street, observed 
a thinly clad, shivering man staggering and slip- 








ping along before him. Suddenly the man sprung 
wildly into the air and fell prone upon the pave- 
ment in a drunken fit. Fortunate it was for him 
that a good Samaritan was so near him at the 
time, who, after he had somewhat recovered his 
senses, brought him to the Franklin Home. His 
case was a desperate one. He had been living on 
little else than whisky for months past, and the 
result of the fall was a deep cut upon his head. 
Such desperate cases are not generally taken at 
the home, as they belong more properly to the 
hospital, but this one appealed so strongly to the 
sympathy of the superintendent that he was ad- 
mitted. To save his life taxed the utmost energies 
of the suprintendent and the officials of the home. 
The crisis once passed, it took much time and 
nursing to restore him to the full enjoyment of 
health. He is now “clothed in his right mind,” 
and, if we may judge by the depth of his convic- 
tions, the correctness of his daily walk, and by 
that manly gratitude which distinguishes all his 
actions and even thoughts toward the home, he is 
permanently reformed. 

Another is Mr. C , also a gentleman in 
comfortable circumstances and respectably con- 
nected, well educated, and, when sober, refined in 
both manners and morals. He will shortly rejoin 
his family, from whom he has been separated for 
many, many months. He was received into the 
home in a beastly condition of drunkenness, the 
climax of a three months’ debauch. In the course 
of his carousings he quarreled with his many 
friends, neglected his business, alienated the affec- 
tions of his wife and children, whom he shame- 
fully abused, and eventually found himself wan- 
dering about, homeless and utterly miserable. At 
length some friends, to save him from a suicidal 
grave, succeeded in getting him into the home. It 
is hardly necessary to dwell upon the condition of 
his mind when awakened to a full realization of 
the misery he had wrought and the degradation 
of body and soul he had experienced under rum’s 
thraldom. His is but another evidence of the 
power of God’s mercy in the work of this be- 
nevulent institution. His reason fully restored, 
he now deeply realizes the fearful lesson he has 
received, and feels profoundly grateful to those 
who rescued him. ‘That he has honestly adopted 
as his own the principles of the home, may be 
seen and heard in his every deed and word, and 
competent judges are fully assured that he is now 
permanently reformed. 
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The above are extreme cases; but we can pick 
out a dozen gentlemen as they pass who came to 
reside in this hospitable abode while they were 
perfectly sober, having realized from former 
experiences that their only safety lay in a total 
abstinence of all alcoholic drinks, and that the 
time had come when they ought to fortify such 
resolution with the active principles laid down 
and practiced by the management here. Again, 
there are many others here to whom it is a con- 
venience, as well as salutary, to reside permanently 
as boarders; men who have been perfectly tem- 
perate now for five, six, and in some instances 
eight years, but who before that time had been 
strongly addicted to alcoholic liquors, and for 
many years. 

‘* How long does one have to stay in here?” 
asked a new-comer, an old general of the war, 
addressing the aged but rosy-cheeked, cheery old 
gentleman who is a permanent resident of the 
home. A 

‘Well, sir,’’ was the answer, ‘‘two weeks, 
anyhow—and some bad cases longer, say six 
weeks, seven weeks, ten weeks.’’ 

‘*How long have you been in?’’ asked the 
general again. 

‘*T have been in here five years, sir,’’ replied 
the old gentleman. 

‘* Jerusalem !’’ exclaimed the general, ‘‘ yours 
must have been an awful bad case.’’ 

There was nothing in this particularly amusing 
to our old friend, although he has the capacity to 
appreciate a good joke as well as any man; for he 
looked upon these five years as hallowed by a 
sacred light. He looked upon them as the little 
oasis in the desert, a long and misspent life, and 
reckoned them as the period of his new birth, 
counting himself now as but five years old. 

The breakfast-hour past, these fifty or sixty men 
disperse to their several avocations, which embrace 
those in every walk of life, from the professional 
gentleman to the hardy son of toil who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. In a previous 
article contributed to the MonTHLY was given some 
description of the comforts and conveniences of 
this home, which are many, and embrace all that 
are usually to be found in a good hotel. It pos- 


sesses the advantages of a good library, music, 
amusements, all the daily papers, and such other 
features as materially add to the mental comforts 
of its inmates. Without again referring to these in 
the present article, we will simply confine ourselves 
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to an account of how all these numerous privileges, 
comforts, and conveniences have developed from 
small beginnings and expanded, until the work 
has assumed its present splendid proportions, and 
promising such glorious possibilities, with the 
generous aid of an.appreciative public. 

The institution, at its inception, started in its 
missionary labors with but a single building ; now 
it occupies three, two of which it owns. In the 
beginning it could not accommodate more than 
fifteen or twenty; now it has room for fifty or 
more. By a gradual process of augmentation a 
fine library has been accumulated. Many friends 
have, from time to time, been secured who con- 
tribute, on Tuesday evenings, in the way of 
amusement, humorous lectures, music, and read- 
ings. At the same time a Sunday afternoon Bible 
class has been established, which is under the per- 
sonal charge of President Godwin, who, in his own 
modest way, exercises a happy and effective influ- 
ence over its members. We need hardly add that 
his lectures are always sufficiently attractive to 
secure full attendance. 

And last, but not the least, is the organization, 
inaugurated under the name and style of ‘‘ The 
Godwin Association,’’ which is the uniting link 
between the home and all those who have gone 
out into the world from it; ‘‘the graduates,’’ as 
they are called,—men who are bravely and honestly 
standing by its teachings, and who look back 
upon it with that true-hearted gratitude which 
recognizes in it the foundation upon which or 
from which they have builded the structure of a 
nobler and a better life. Of the work which this 
association effectually accomplishes, the superin- 
tendent, C. J. Gibbons, in his last yearly report, 
thus clearly and earnestly speaks: 

“Brought to a true sense of his condition, 
made to realize both his own weakness and his 
own strength, educated into a correct understand- 
ing of the circumstances affecting his life, and 
taught to rely upon the only true source of aid 
and comfort, the reformed man must begin to 
take again his place in the world, to face tempta- 
tion, and to build among the broken fragments of 
a ruined past the noble fabric of a reformed life. 
But to succeed in this he still needs help. It is not 
sufficient to merely point him the right path, and 
to place his staggering feet upon the threshold ; 
we must bear him company for a time and see him 
fairly started on his onward and upward journey. 





‘This object is accomplished through the God- 
win Association, a society for mutual aid and 
improvement, composed of the present and former 
inmates of the home and holding its meetings 
weekly in our chapel. Every two weeks these 
new inmates who give sufficient evidence of an 
intention to reform are presented for admission as 
members. After being addressed by the President 
in earnest and stirring words of admonition, en- 
couragement, and sympathy, they covenant to 
total abstinence—not in the blind heat of a spas- 
modic remorse, but after having had ample time 
for deliberation, and proper instruction as to what 
the pledge means and what is necessary to enable 
them to keep it. It is sufficient in this place to 
say that its general objects are to keep its mem- 
bers under the influence of the home after they 
cease to be inmates, to enable us to follow them 
up and look after them by visiting and corres- 
pondence, and to afford opportunity for mutual 
aid and counsel.’’ 

It is but proper to add that to the co-operative 
assistance thus obtained the home owes a large 
measure of its practical success. Under the aus- 
pices of the Association are held weekly, on Tues- 
day night, conversational temperance meetings. 
These meetings play an important part in carrying 
on the work of the home. The audience is, for 
the most part, made up of the present and former 
inmates, with their families and friends. Short, 
earnest addresses are made on temperance topics, 
and the reformed men tell their experience of the 
curse of drink and its cure. These ‘‘ experiences” . 
do not consist in gloating over the foul picture of 
the man’s previous degradation, in rolling each 
repulsive circumstance of it as a sweet morsel 
under the tongue, to pander to a morbid, mawkish 
taste. Nor do they recount a drunkard’s struggles 
with a resistless appetite that never existed, save 
in his diseased imagination. They are simple 
narratives, setting forth in homely but effective 
phrases the causes and the effects of drunkenness 
and the means and method of its cure, as under- 
stood by the management and inmates of the 
home. These meetings are at once the school of 
instruction for new inmates, and the voice by 
which the home speaks to the public and spreads 
its influence abroad. Considerable light is also” 
thrown upon the general history of the home itself, 
of the trials that it has gone through in the past, 
and of its enlarged prospects for the future, by 
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the report of the Secretary, Mr. T, A. Boyd. 
From it we quote: 

‘*The home has now completed the ninth year 
of its existence. These have been years filled 
with heroic efforts and personal sacrifices, they 
have been checkered with sunlight and shadows, 
with failures and triumphs. The very character 
of the work renders it necessarily one of con- 
tinuous struggle. The effort to raise the fallen 
and save the perishing is sure to be discouraging, 
and is by no means always crowned with success. 
In its earlier years the home was hampered in its 
operations by the unexpectedly large expense in- 
curred in altering the buildings Nos. 913 and 915 
Locust street. By persistent effort this obstruction 
was removed ; but the facts given in the report of 
the executive committee will show that the trials 
and difficulties of the home have been greater 
during the year just passed than in any one pre- 
ceding it. A generous public, however, came to 
our aid, and by strenuous exertions on the part of 
the officers and management we have been able 
to repair the damage sustained and put the home 
upon a surer footing than ever. Every day’s 
experience proves that it is absolutely necessary 
to enlarge our buildings. To carry on our work 
thoroughly, we need more extensive and complete 
hospital accommodations and an opportunity to 
make a classification of our inmates upon their 
first entrance into the home. 

‘*The Ladies’ Board, so largely interested and 
successful in the past in aiding the development 
of the home for efficient work, are expected, now 
that difficulties which heretofore obscured their 
labors are removed, to place the home again, by 
reorganized effort, in a more advanced position 
for effecting good.” 

Of all the serious trials through which the man- 
agement of this institution has to pass, of all the 
discouragement that one should think would surely 


weary them in the work, none is greater than the | 


fact that so many in whose behalf they have in- 
vested not only the utmost care and attention, 
but their most earnest prayers, supplemented by 
sound admonition and good advice, and whom in 
many instances they have aided in restoring to a 
social status in life, again fall by the wayside. 
But even this does not deter them in their noble 
efforts. It only induces them to work the more 
assiduously and perseveringly, feeling conscious 
that their efforts must eventually meet with suc- 


cess, and the fallen brother be made the con- 
queror. 

These discouragements, and these trials of the 
faith and hope and patience of these good Samar- 
itans, are, however, more than compensated for 
by the goodly numbers of those in whose behalf 
their labors have not been spent in vain. ‘lhis 
is fully demonstrated by the results as taken from 
a table in their report : 


| Number who have resided within the home from April, 
1880, to 1881, + 330 


OF these, there are men whose lives give evidence of a 
thorough change, warranting us in classing them 
as reformed, ; ; ; : ‘ 2 . 148 
Men who show some change, but of whom one can 
only say that they have been greatly benefited, 
Men who adhere to old habits, etc., and must be classed 
as doubtful, . ‘ P P F ‘ : ‘ 
Men who rise and fall continually, whom we classify as 
failures, 
Unknown, 
Deaths, 


72 
57 


39, 
II 


Let the Christian reader pause here for a moment 
and consider that nearly all of these reformed 
men are converted men; not only reformed from 
| drunkenness, but from all other sins, converted to 
| a new life, and believing in the grace of God, 
through Jesus Christ the Lord, as_ practically 
powerful to save. 

Does it occur to the reader that when our 
Saviour went about doing good among sinners, 
that it was among those broken in spirit, poor 
and humble, and the outcasts of society, that he 
realized the greatest results of his labors, the 
largest measure of the fruits of true repentance, 
abiding faith, and good works? 

It has often occurred to the writer, that the 
men whom God has blessed with the strength to 
bear the burden of this work had this fact in 
their minds .at its inception, and have had due 
regard to it all through the process of its devel- 
opment and elaboration. And surely they have 
occasion to rejoice, since they have had a like 
experience with their Master. Rare, indeed, is 
| the institution, in this city in the world, 
| whether it is a church or w! ‘ever else may be 
its character, that can make a showing which will 
favorably compare with the above results. 

There is still another stimulus which strengthens 
the hands of the managers of this home. We 
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have given above the results only of one year’s 
work; but the Franklin Home has been in ex- 
istence now for nine years, and as a result of its 
labors during that period, there are to-day out in 
the world nearly a thousand reclaimed men, men 
who have not only been reclaimed from the vice 
of drunkenness, but who have resumed their posi- 
tions in the social and business world. ‘They are 
to be found in every trade, profession, and calling, 
in the ministry as well as in the law, in the arts, 
the sciences, and the trades ; they permeate society, 
and in the influence they exert are developing, 
in a geometrical ratio, into a recognizable and 
powerful force. 

But the greatest encouragement which the 
managers of the home have to strengthen their 
generous hearts is the fact that this army of 
reformed men represents a host of reformed 
homes where once grief-stricken wives are now 
happy, where anxious-browed sons and sad-eyed 
daughters are once more cheerful, where the hard 
lines of deep sorrow traced on faces of old and 
gray-haired mothers have been smoothed away, 
and who find their hearts giving expression to 
their sentiments through the tender songs of the 
happy long-ago. 

It is almost impossible to picture in language, 
or for the imagination to conceive, the length, 
the breadth, the grandeur, and the beauty of such 
an influence exerted over the happiness, the 
comfort, and the peace of a thousand homes; an 
influence at once cheering and encouraging to 
active workers in the prime of life, soothing to 
the aged shortly to pass away, and which must 
leave its impress upon the destinies of generations 
yet unborn. 

We paid the home a visit lately on a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon, and found the chapel crowded 
with graduates of two, five, seven, eight, and nine 
years’ standing, among whom were interspersed 
many friends of the home, grateful wives and 
parents, smiling-faced little children, and who by 
their presence exhibited the gratitude ‘they felt 
for what had been done for them. This, we 
learned, was the usual character of these meetings, 
excepting those of the Godwin Association held 
on Thursday nights, and which are strictly pri- 
vate. 

After the singing of a hymn, with musical ac- 
companiment, by Mr. Busenius, the well-known 
and accomplished organist, who generously con- 
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tributes his services for the good they may effect, 
the exercises of the meeting are opened and con- 
ducted by Mr. Samuel P. Godwin, the President, 
who, on these occasions, directs his efforts to 
bringing his audience to a fuller realization of 
their close relation to a personal God, and of not 
only the possibilities, but the facts relating to a 
nearer communion with Him. In pressing his 
deductions, at all times logical, upon the con- 
sideration of his hearers, he largely draws facts 
from the deep and strong experience of his own 
active life, as well as from others, by way of illus- 
tration, and in such a manner as to most strongly 
emphasize the instruction given. 

On the same Sabbath we also attended the 
evening meeting, which was equally well attended, 
and was addressed by the Hon. Judge Pierce on 
the text, ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is within 
you.’’ It is impossible to estimate the effect of 
two such pertinent, perspicuous, and most eloquent 
discourses, upon a body of men who, from their 
present position, are in so reflective a condition of 
mind and possessed of such impressionable hearts. 

Considerably interested in the institution, we 
were induced to again visit it on the following 
Tuesday evening. It. was the occasion of a tes- 
timonial meeting, at which the Superintendent, 
Mr. C. J. Gibbons, demonstrated some of the 
principles which governed the home, and gave 
some of the experiences which his close observa- 
tion and solid judgment has crystallized into 
what may be termed a diagnosis of the different 
phases of the inebriate’s career. 

We cannot do better than to quote his language 
in reference to the subject under consideration : 

‘*The man whom drink has driven to the 
shelter of the home usually enters it with but 
vague ideas and purposes of reformation. He is 
broken down physically and mentally, he has 
worn out the patience and alienated the affections 
of his family and friends, he is not unfrequently 
embarrassed also pecuniarily, and worst of all, is 
broken in spirit and without hope that he will be 
able to break the fetters that render him the un- 
willing, almost despairing, slave of alcohol. This 
being his condition, the first thing done is to 
quiet the disordered nerves and excoriated stomach 
and to remove the physical maladies produced by 
excessive drink. Skillful medical treatment, and 
careful nursing, generally bring the patient in a 
few days to an approximately healthy condition, 
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though time is necessary for his complete restora- 
tion to vigorous health. 

‘The next step is to extend to him sympathy 
and encouragement, to rekindle a spark of hope 
in his lacerated heart. He is made to feel that, 
however abandoned his condition, there are still 
those who care for him and feel an interest in his 
welfare, and who are ready to extend to him the 
hand of help and brotherly kindness. -He feels 
assured of the possibility of success in his attempt 
to reform, when looking at the encouraging ex- 
ample of those about him—his fellow-inmates. 
His most pressing wants are relieved, and if the 
necessities of his family trouble him his mind is 
made easy in regard to them. If, as is sadly too 
often the case, his vicious life has separated him 
from wife and children, steps are taken to heal 
the breach if possible and reunite him to his 
family. Where it can be done (though our power 
in this direction is necessarily limited), he is aided 
in obtaining employment, and stimulated to get 
at work to regain that confidence and respect in 
the community which he has forfeited by his 
habits of dissipation. 

*x * * * * * * * * 

‘‘We have no confidence in the permanence of 
any reformation that is not based upon sincere 
religious convictions and sense of duty. A radical 
change of heart is necessary, and we know of no 
other means by which that change can be effected. 
The drunkard, to be rescued, must be born anew to 
fresh hopes, to higher aspirations, to purer tastes, 
and to holier desires. We do not hesitate to em- 
ploy, in proper subordination, human aids and 
motives ; but the aim of all our efforts is to bring 
our erring and fallen brother humbly, earnestly, 
and with sincerity of purpose, to seek and accept 
Divine assistance. And we believe that when this 
is honestly and intelligently done, no attempt at 
reformation need be a failure.’’ 

Society is certainly a great debtor to the home, 
for the reason that hundreds whom it reforms 
might otherwise become a burden to the State. It 
is indebted for the many hundreds the home 
‘has returned to its ranks in a condition to become 
useful and honored citizens once more. It is not 
to the State, however, nor to society in general, 
that this great benevolence appeals, but rather to 
those individuals who feel their hearts warm toward 
it, who will make an intelligent study of its work 
and results, and are willing to engage either with 





their prayers, their labors, or their means in this, 
God’s harvest field, and help gather in the sheaves. 

To the philanthropical we would say that this 
is one of the worthy objects deserving their con- 
sideration. It is not by any means self-sustaining, 
as the books of the institution will, on examination, 
fully confirm, and its labors are of course very 
much restricted for the want of means. Its man- 
agement is sustained, however, by the reflection 
that its healthy influence will at all times exercise 
the willing support of a most benevolent spirit so 
characteristic of a generous-hearted people. ‘This 
has promptly answered the appeals of the home in 
the past, and we feel confident it will be equally 
prompt to respond in the future. 

While the immediate funds of the institution 
may be sufficient to carry out the work with its 
present facilities, the field of operation is so great 
that it is simply impossible to extend its sphere of 
operations, without a corresponding increase of 
facilities. To do this will require additional funds. 
The management, deeply encouraged by the suc- 
cess which has thus far attended its labors with 
such limited facilities, feels constrained to ask 
additional contributions from friends and others, 
to enable it to speedily accomplish the purpose. 

The home as now conducted is in a better con- 
dition for efficient work, if provided with the 
means, than ever before. Its affairs are controlled 
and supervised entirely by the executive committee, 
which constitutes the superintendence, Joseph K. 
Wheeler, Esq., being the chairman of that com- 
mittee; a gentleman well known for his stern 
integrity, practical. business qualifications, and 
sound judgment, softened by the dews of Chris- 
tian charity. Under that direction, C. J. Gibbons, 
who was the superintendent during the early years 
of the home, is now the acting superintendent. 

With such zealous and untiring workers at its 
bead as Mr. Godwin and Mr. Gibbons, and a 
board of managers consisting of some of the most 
respectable and honored men in both the profes- 
sional and business walks of life to direct its affairs, 
the charitably disposed need have no fears as to 
the success of this great work. These men have 
builded on a sure foundation, on a rock that shall 
withstand the beatings and lashings of the angry 
waves, a rock that shall stand for ages as the 
synonym of that true faith which recognizes God's 
work and mercy in their every labor in behalf of 
fallen mankind. 
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ONLY A MILLION. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 


CHAPTER I.—THE GREAT MR. CAWLEY. 

‘‘LeT me get a million and I shall be quite 
happy.”’ That was poor Samuel Cawley’s cry. 
Poor ?—yes, you will understand presently; he 
had the million when he died. He had a mode- | 
rately comfortable start in the world, thanks to 
the industry of his father, who left him a small 
steady-going business and the requisite knowledge | 
to carry it on successfully. Samuel Cawley did 
carry it on successfully, and various political and 
commercial events operating in his favor enabled 
him to transform his moderate business into an 
extensive one. He was devoted to his work, and 
having the quickness to use the lucky events of 
the day advantageously, he found himself in a few 
years at the head of an establishment into which 
money seemed to flow of its own sweet will. At 
first he was humbly grateful, then he became 
excited, and next the craving to become a mil- 
lionaire seized him. That craving fairly mastered 
him ; it was the mainspring of his every act and 
thought; he had no hope, no care—almost no | 
religion, above or outside that desire to possess a | 
million. Everything prospered with him, and his | 
ambition was realized. One morning he found 
that he possessed a million; and, singular as it | 
may seem, he closed his books with a sigh of | 
relief, satisfied ! 

But he was somewhat puzzled to find after the first 
few days, which were occupied in self-congratula- 
tions, that he was not quite happy. There was some- 
thing he wanted still, and what that something 
was he did not know. He opened his eyes, as it | 
were, for the first time upon life outside his 
ledger. He had never had any real experience of | 
youth, had never known play as a boy, or sport 
as a young man: the world of business had so com- | 
pletely absorbed him, that the world of pleasure 
was unknown to him. Being still young—just 
turned forty—he determined to explore this strange 
world in search of that something which he still 
required to make him happy. 

He left his business to take care of itself; that is, 
he spent a couple of hours daily in his office instead | 
of ten or more as he had done formerly ; and the | 


| 


two hours were sufficient to keep everything | 


| straight. 


He took a large house in the West End ; 
he purchased an old mansion in Sussex with about 
a thousand acres attached, and abundant shooting 
and fishing also—unfortunately, not having had any 
training in these sports, they afforded him no en- 


| joyment. However, they would please his friends. 


The appointments of his town and country resi- 
dences were perfect—that is, as perfect as his 
servants would permit them to be. The cooking, 
when the cook was in good humor, was excellent ; 
the wines were the best that money could obtain. 
Mr. Samuel Cawley was surrounded by troops of 
friends; he was put up at half a dozen clubs, 
blackballed by two—much to his astonishment— 
and accepted by the others; he found himself, in 
short, courted on all hands as a man of sterling 
worth—as a man whom it was a privilege to know. 
He was amazed by his own popularity; he had 
never suspected that he possessed the qualities 


requisite to shine in society, until he found him- 
self in society and shining with all the brilliancy 
of a newly-discovered planet. 

All this was very agreeable. 
over the awkwardness of his first appearance, he 
began to enjoy himself; he began to think this 
_ world of amusement a very good world indeed, 


After he had got 


and the people in it a kindly and sensible people, 
with few prejudices comparatively speaking, and 
most ready to recognize native talent—for had 


| they not recognized him? He was the hero of 
_the hour, and he was highly delighted to recog- 
| nize himself in that character ; ladies admired his 


taste in art (his portrait by an R.A. was soon in 
the Academy), and spoke of his sympathetic 
nature; gentlemen praised his possessions, and 
professed the most friendly envy of the gifts 
which Nature and Fortune had bestowed upon 
him. Cawley was gratified exceedingly; but he 


| never thoroughly understood what a great man 


he was until at a large dinner-party (for which he 


| provided) his health was proposed. 


Then he saw himself in his true colors. He 
was not only a successful man (cheers—why, 
nobody knew, for there was nothing novel or 
striking in the observation ; probably it was only 
meant as a sign of the universal worship of 
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mere success in money-getting (a bit of humbug 
cordially appreciated, and therefore cheered) ; 
a man who said to himself—‘ Enough, I shall 
enjoy life, and I shall help others to enjoy life, as 
we are doing at this moment, thanks to our 
generous host (more cheers). ‘To what better, to 
what nobler purpose could a man devote himself? 
(hear, hear—quite justifiable this time). He was 
rendering a great moral service to the world, and 
the speaker did not doubt that the world looking 
on—especially the poorer classes, who were not 
privileged to share in these magnificent hospitali- 
ties—would learn a valuable lesson (still more 
cheers). In the glorious roll of British bene- 
factors of their species the name of Samuel Caw- 
ley would go down to posterity as one of the 


brightest examples of how a true gentleman should 


live and help others to live, etc., and more and 
more cheers as the champagne circulated. It was 
quite settled that he was a great man who ought to 
live forever in the flesh, but who assuredly would 
live forever in the grateful memory of posterity. 


Cawley was not a fool; and, tumbling into his | 
bed in the small hours of the morning, he said to | 


himself, ‘‘’That is very nice; but of course we 
must take it all with large proportions of salt.’’ 


Nevertheless, he swallowed a large quantity of | 


what was very nice without any salt at all, and he 
was not in the least aware of the mistake. 


He did do good, though: he subscribed liberally | 
to miscellaneous charities; he helped many a poor 
wretch out of monetary scrapes (life or death to | 


the wretch, but nothing at all to him, beyond the 
trouble of filling up a check), and he did not even 
turn his back upon poor relations. 
troop of pensioners. But he had a weakness: he 
liked his benevolence to be recognized. 
fessed with becoming frankness that he did not 
want thanks; he was only too glad when a few 
pounds could help anybody ; at the same time, he 
liked people to be grateful. He liked to hear his 


own praises sung, and was inclined to look dis- | 
contentedly upon those dolts who accepted his 


disclaimers literally and remained silent. He 


would even, to particular friends, report what he | 


had been obliged to do for poor So-and-so, 
lamenting all the time that So-and-so should have 
been so unfortunate as to require his help, which 


He had a/| 


He pro- | 


MILLION. 





success); but he was a man endowed with the | he gave so cheerfully, or rather willingly, as So- 
sublime philosophy which could recognize that | 
there was something nobler in the world than 


and-so was such a deserving fellow, only rather 
careless and extravagant. So-and-so, in fact, 
would never ‘‘ get on,’’ unless he altered his ways 
and acted according to Mr. Cawley’s instructions, 
But, poor fellow, he was a good creature, and the 
great Mr. Cawley felt obliged to give him the 
money to help him over his present strait, although 
Mr. Cawley fully expected that he would have to 
do the same thing again in a very short time. 
This confidence was repeated, in confidence of 
course, to Mr. Cawley’s visitors, much to that 
gentleman’s glorification, whilst poor So-anc-so 
found himself presently looked upon with pitying 
eyes by everybody, heard the goodness of Mr. 
Cawley hummed in his ears, until he became con- 
scious that people were shrinking from him the 
more they buzzed round the millionaire, and he 
felt ready to curse Cawley instead of regarding 
him with honest gratitude. 

That was Cawley’s weakness; he had found the 
flourish of his check-book apparently such a potent 
“open sesame”’ to people’s homes and hearts, that, 
_ while really desirous of acting kindly, he lost all 
sense of the necessity for the generous thought 
which is even more essential in the composition of 
kindness than the free hand; the one being the 
product of a good heart, the other of good for- 
| tune. 

Surrounded by friends, his society eagerly sought 
| by clever poor people and by dull rich people; 
the proprietor of an excellent estate and the 
master of a million, there seemed to be nothing 
left for Mr. Cawley to desire; and yet Mr. Caw- 
ley felt that there was something still wanting to 
| complete his happiness. He began to be cynical 
and to quote the line, ‘* Man never is, but always 
to be blest.’” He did not know where the line 
came from, and he did not care; it looked likea 
truth, and that was enough for him. He several 
| times thought it would be the best thing for him 
| to return to business, and to apply himself to the 
accumulation of another million or to the losing 
of the million he possessed. But that was a very 
wild idea, and he easily reconciled himself to the 
theory that his hand was somewhat out of business, 
and his health would no longer endure hard work. 
He even thought of marriage. He examined 
| various desirable objects in the marriage market ; 
| but, being a man accustomed to making a good 
| bargain, he turned away from the numerous avail- 
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able ladies offered for his inspection without | 


making up his mind. Indeed, he felt somewhat 
dissatisfied ; his wealth and position were so clearly 
the main conditions of his acceptability. Of 
course it is unnecessary to indicate the absurdity 
of Mr. Cawley’s dissatisfaction. He had some 
bitter thoughts, though; he felt that he was not 
in himself the great creature his flatterers would | 
have him believe he was, and while the humor 
lasted he was somewhat disagreeable in his inter- 
course with the flatterers. But flattery, adminis- | 
tered in sufficient doses and with proper discretion, | 
is sure to overcome and drown any self-discoveries ; | 
and there are always greedy or ambitious persons 
about who are ready to live by the proper supply 
of that article, or, at any rate, to help themselves | 
forward by the use of it. Mr. Cawley withdrew 
from the matrimonial market, a little disgusted 
and annoyed, perhaps, but without resigning the 
idea of matrimony. 

His friends, however, thought he had made up | 
his mind never to wed, and the most distant rela- | 
tives found their interest in their dear kinsman | 
suddenly awakened in curious ways. He bDlos- | 
somed out again into the great Mr. Cawley, in 
his own eyes, as he had always been in the eyes 
of others, and he decidedly liked the position 
much better than the one of doubt and bitterness 
into which his matrimonial speculations had _ be- 
trayed him. From this time—without definitely 
deciding to do so—he cast away all doubt of him- 
self; but he suspected everybody who came near 
him; he was pleased by the sound of his own 
praises, while he was filled with contempt for the 
persons who uttered them. He did not express 
that feeling, however, and he gave to those who | 
in his estimation were likely to be influential | 
friends all the regard which he ought to have 
given to those who loved him. 

He, however, had sense enough to make an 
attempt to escape from the jovialities of such a 
life, and, having his place in Sussex, he proceeded 
thither. 


| 
| 


His cousin, Ruth Hansford, was there to receive 
him. 

‘You have got everything very nice, Ruth,’’ he 
said, after he had gone over thé place. 

“Yes, Cawley, 1 wanted to make everything 
comfortable for you when you came. I have been 
SO anxious to see you; and I am so glad that you 
are quite well.’’ 





‘«That’s all right,’’ he muttered irritably. ‘I 
want something to eat.”’ 

Ruth, who was a girl with large blue eyes and 
fair hair, looked at him with an expression which 
was so mingled that it would be difficult to 
describe it: there were regret, _laughter, and 
astonishment in it. At one moment she seemed 
ready to make fun of her friend, and at the next 
to scoff at him; and again, she had an undefined 


| desire to try and rouse him from his morbid self 


by dragging him along with her to the wild dissi- 
pation of a walk in the moonlight. 
‘* Now, will you leave me alone, Ruth? I will 


| tell you presently what I mean to do.”’ 


He drew a long breath. ‘‘ You know what I 
mean to do? Iam going to have a lot of peopie 
down here; I am going to have a lot of fun, and 
we are going to have all the people in the neigh- 
borhood coming to us, and you must attend to 
that.”’ 

‘*T am afraid it will be too much,’’ she said, 
with an alarmed expression. 

‘* Nonsense !’’ he cried petulantly. ** You will 
be married some day; you will have to attend to 
these things, and the sooner you begin to learn 
the better. By and by you will thank me for 
being hard upon you—as I seem to be now.”’ 

‘* Very well, I shall do as you tell me,” she 
said, bending her head, and there were tears in 
her eyes. He saw them, and suddenly caught 
her in his.arms. 

‘Ruth, Ruth, what is this? Have I been un- 
kind ?”’ 

She remained passive while he patted her on 
the head and looked earnestly into her eyes. 
They remained silent for a moment—she not 
knowing how to answer; he not knowing how to 
say more. Then she dashed her hand across her 
eyes, and tried to draw back from him. 

**No, Cawley, you are not unkind,’’ she said 
meekly, ‘‘ but I am not well, and should like to 
go up-stairs.’’ 

‘* Certainly. You shall do as you please—I 
was only anxious to comfort you; but of course, 
if you think it is better that you should be alone, 
I shall leave you.’’ 

Ruth drew herself away from what was really 
intended to be only a fatherly embrace, but which 
had become to her the touch of a lover. 

When she had gone, Cawley rose and looked at 
himself in the mirror; then, with a ‘‘humph’’ not 
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expressive of much admiration of his personal 
appearance, turned away and paced the floor with 
hands clasped behind him and head bowed. 

‘* What op earth could she be crying for? I 
did not say anything to offend her—surely she 
could not object to my embraces !’’ 

He paused there, for a curious thought pre- 
sented itself to him. While he had been flitting 
about in London society, seeking a suitable wife, 
he had never thought of this simple girl who had 
been living lonely in his country house. 


handsome she was! That had never occurred to 
him before. Could it be possible that, after all 
the women he had seen, he should find in his own 


home the one most suitable to be the companion | 


of his life ? 


. . | 
But this was nonsense; he had made up his 
mind never to marry, and he gave himself credit | 


for being a man of resolution. He went out to 


the lawn and walked meditatively up and down, 
with Ruth’s fair face flashing in his mind’s eye. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE REASON WHY. 

Hap he known the meaning of Ruth’s tears, he 
would not have been so calm. She had been 
indeed very lonely in this large house, with few 
friends to visit or receive except the family of the 
vicar, the Rev. John Ware. But his family was 
a large one, and supplied her with society enough 
for her modest requirements. There were six 
young ladies and a son, the youngest of the 
family, and about as mischievous a boy as could 
be found in the country. He was petted by his 
sisters and still more petted by Ruth, with whom 
he professed to be desperately in love. 

At the quiet evening gatherings at the vicarage 
Ruth met another person who became her friend ; 


that was George Mowbray, a young surgeon, who | 


How | 
admirably she had arranged everything, and how | 


| The meetings were innocent of all thought of 
| love on either side, and their conversation entirely 
related to the subjects of their study. The nearest 
approach to an expression of anything beyond 
friendship was when the doctor sent her a Christ- 
| mas card. 

He meant nothing by it; and yet when he had 
written her name on the envelope he lingered over 
it, and when it was finished eyed it with an ex- 

| pression half critical and more than half tender. 
He repeated the name to himself, and the sound 
seemed to please him. He was smiling as he 
placed that simple card in the envelope. He did 
| not expect that she would send him one, and yet 
he was dissappointed when none came. He did 
receive a goodly number of letters and cards on 
| Christmas morning, and he hastily turned them 
over seeking the dainty penmanship which he 
| knew well from the lists of plants and wild-flowers 
| which she had drawn up. 

But he was perfectly calm as he proceeded to 
examine the contents of the envelopes before him. 
Somehow, his breakfast did not agree with him 

| that morning, and it suddenly occurred to him 
| that he ought to have visited on the previous night 
an old lady who lived on a distant part of the 
weald, and who was always comforted by his 
appearance, although her ailment was one which 
he knew could not be cured. 

When Ruth saw the card which the doctor had 
| sent her, there was a momentary flush on her 
| cheeks, her eyes brightened, and she examined it 
| with much more attention than she gave to any of 
| the others which she had received. The design 
| was a very simple one, only a forget-me-not resting 
| by the side of a Christmas rose. 
| inscription on the card. 
| For the first time the thought flashed upon her 
| that her feeling toward George Mowbray was that 


There was no 


had recently set up in practice in the village. He | of very warm friendship indeed ; and when she met 
was a very calm young fellow, but with a certain | him at the vicarage on the following evening, the 
amount of humor in his conversation and ways | flush again appeared upon her cheeks, and her bright 
which pleased the vicar, and therefore he was as | blue eyes sparkled as she shook hands with him. 
frequent a visitor as Ruth herself, and so they | Then came the early spring, and the walks in 
often met. His practice was still moderate, and | the lanes,—botany, and new books being still the 
he had plenty of time to talk to her about books | subject of conversation,—and each seeming to the 
and botany. In the latter science she was much | other to have no thought of anything else. 
interested, and by and by it came about that Ruth | Suddenly Dr. Mowbray was summoned away 
and the young doctor would occasionally be found | from the village, and a young college friend of his 
walking in the lanes studying the wild-flowers | came to take charge of his small practice during 
which grew plentifully by the hedgerows. his absence. 
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Ruth asked the vicar why Dr. Mowbray had 
gone away so suddenly. 

‘‘Poor fellow !’’ was the answer; ‘‘ he has met 
with severe losses. His mother is dead ; she pos- 


sessed a little money; and that was taken from 
her by one who was very dear to her. 
killed her.’’ 

Ruth’s expression was one of pity and dis- 


The blow 


tress. 

‘But will not Dr. Mowbray find the man and 
punish him ?” 

The vicar shook his head. 

‘““No; he will not seek him even. ‘This man is 
his brother, and this leaves poor Mowbray without 
the slender support he had to enable him to work 
on here until his merits were recognized, and 
secured the reward they deserve.”’ 

She went home that evening thinking much 
about George Mowbray, and her heart full of pity 
—pity so intense that it was more than akin to 
love. In such a mood she had an earnest desire 
to help him in some way. How could she help 
him except by sympathy? She could give him 
that, but if she could have given him practical aid, 
that would have made the sympathy perfect. She 
was vaguely conjuring up all sorts of dismal pic- 
tures of poverty and hardship ; and it occurred to 
her that she might ask her cousin Cawley to do 
something for him. She shrank from that idea, 
however, knowing how Cawley would patronize 
the young doctor, and how the latter would resent 
such patronage. 

So she pitied him and wondered what he was 
to do, and by the end of the third day she was 
anxious to learn when he would return, in order 
that she might offer him all that she had to give 
—her sympathy. Her inquiries at the vicarage 
about his movements were constant, but always 
made so simply that the vicar suspected nothing. 
The girls, however, began to smile, and at length 
young Ware, suddenly starting up from a book 
with which he had been lounging on the couch in 
the drawing-room, cried out before the whole 
family : 

“TI say, Ruth, look here, I am getting jealous !”’ 

‘* Jealous of what, you foolish boy ?’’ she said, 
smiling and blushing. 

“Oh, you know,’’ he answered sulkily; ‘‘ and 
I know.”” 

: Happily, the vicar was present and checked the 
oy. 





‘‘ What is this rudeness, sir?’’ he said sternly. 
“Leave the room.’’ 

The boy rebelled against the commands of his 
sisters, but he never dared to disobey his father. 
As he moved toward the door, Ruth took his hand 
kindly, but he snatched it away and dug his 
knuckles into his eyes as if to hide his tears. 

‘‘Why, Bob is crying, papa,’’ said one of the 
girls, as she hurried after him. 

The vicar was amazed at this singular conduct 
of his son; but he was an easy-going man in most 
domestic affairs, and, except when some flagrant 
wrong was committed, allowed his children to 
have pretty much their own way. 

‘71 am afraid Bob’s stomach is out of order,’’ 
he said practically. ‘* You had better give him 
some castor oil, Cissy.” 

Ruth, who had understood what Bob was hint- 
ing at, made her excuses and got away as early as 
possible to the lonely house of her cousin. 

Would he come back, or would this distress and 
shame drive him away from the place altogether ? 
It was not of her cousin now she was thinking. 

Dr. Mowbray returned, a very pale man, and 
looking much older than he did when he went 
away. But there was a steadiness in his eyes and 
a firmness about the lips which indicated that, if 
he suffered much, he was determined to keep his 
pain within-doors. He spoke to no one of his 
loss, or of the bitter degradation which he felt in 
thinking of his brother and the wrong he had 
done. 

His first meeting with Ruth was as quiet as if he 
had never left the place; she thought there was a 
a symptom of reserve in his manner when he 
touched her hand. Formerly he smiled when they 
shook hands; now he was quite grave, and gave 
her the conventional salutations in a conventional 
manner. ‘They did walk through the lane which 
led toward the vicarage; and they did speak of 
plants and flowers; but there was certainly con- 
straint in his manner. 

As days passed she became conscious that he 
was trying to avoid her. At first pride bade her 
turn away from him and forget him, and for a 
little while she followed the dictates of her pride. 
But from her window one day she saw him passing 
along the road with shoulders bent as if beneath 
some burden that was too heavy to bear, and 
pride was thrown away. 

The day was foggy; the afternoon was dark ; 
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and the doctor, sitting in his consulting-room 
dreaming, while apparently engaged in the study 
of some scientific work, was roused by the an- 
nouncement of a visitor. 

‘* Show him in,’’ he said weariedly. 

‘¢ But it’s not a ‘him,’ sir, it’s a ‘her,’ ’’ said 
the stout, middle-aged lady who acted as his 
housekeeper and general servant. 

** Very well; I can see the lady.”’ 

His visitor was dressed in black, and a thick 
veil covered her face ; but he knew at once who it 
was, and starting hastily from his seat, exclaimed: 

‘* Miss Hansford !”’ 

She threw back the veil at once, and replied 
quickly : 

‘Yes, Doctor Mowbray; I have come to ask 
your advice.”’ 

** Are you ill?’’ he inquired hastily. 

‘No; but there is a friend of mine who is ill, 
and I wish you to tell me what may be done for 
him,”’ 

The two stood regarding each other—she with 
a perfectly expressionless face, he with an earnestly 
inquiring gaze, and even the shadow of a frown 
upon his brow. But the shadow cleared away, 
and he placed a chair for his visitor. 

‘*T shall be happy to attend to anything you 
have to say, Miss Hansford; but it would have 
been more satisfactory if your friend had come 
himself. I gather from what you have said that 
it is a gentleman about whom you wish to speak.” 

‘Yes, Doctor Mowbray, it would have been 
better had he spoken for himself; but his chief 
illness seems to be that he cannot speak for him- 
self; and so, without his leave, I have come to 
speak for him.’’ 

‘*Ts it a case of melancholia ?”’ 

**T think so.”’ 

‘*Then I had better see him at once,’’ he said, 
half rising from his chair. 

‘** First let me tell you the symptoms, sir. He 
is suffering from great mental distress, and it ap- 
pears to cause him the greatest pain whenever any 
one attempts to win his confidence. Even I do 
not possess his confidence—although I am here to 
consult with you as to what may be done to help 
him. He avoids his friends; he will not enter 
into any cheerful society; and his whole effort 
appears to be to conquer his grief by hard work.”’ 

** An excellent remedy for such a state of mind,” 
said Mowbray, watching her closely. 
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———. 


‘* But then the benefit of the hard work is spoilt 
by his solitary broodings, and out of these no one 
appears to have power to rouse him. 
think anything can be done for him ?’’ 

There was a pause. The doctor rested his 
elbow on the table and his brow on his hand; 
with the fingers of the other hand he beat a 
monotonous tattoo on the book he had been read- 
ing. At length: 

‘The case is not a very unusual one; there is 
evidently a greatly disturbed mental condition 
combined with some power of will—or obstinacy, 
it might be called—which induces your friend to 
make an effort to fight through his trouble, what- 
ever it may be, without bothering anybody.”’ 

‘*It zs obstinacy, for in the course he is adopt- 
ing he is causing more pain to those who—those 
who respect him than he would do if he were to 
give them the greatest trouble in the world. If 
he would only speak out, he would make us all 
happy by placing it in our power to do something 
to comfort him.’’ 

She spoke earnestly, and there was a sweet 
cadence in her tone which thrilled the man who 
pretended to be listening to her with professional 
stoicism. Another pause, and then he turned to 
her such a white, wearied-looking face, that the 
faint smile upon it seemed to render the expres- 
sion the more sad. 

** You are very kind, Miss Hansford, and your 
friend is very grateful to you.”’ 

‘Do you know him, then ?’’ she inquired with 
a startled look. 

He seemed to fling all reserve, all hesitation, 
from him in the instant, and, seizing her hands, 
he said in a low, passionate tone: 

‘* Yes, I know him—I am that patient, and you 
are the physician !’’ 

She had started to her feet, but made no effort 
to withdraw her hands from him. Her eyes 
expressed joy mingled with doubt, as if the first 
impulse had been to throw herself into his arms 
and cry, for she knew now that he loved her. 
But she checked herself and drew back a little. 
He instantly released her—she had not altogether 
wished him to do that ; but she was much agitated, 
and scarcely knew how to act. 

‘*I have offended you,’’ he said sadly, as he, 
too, rose from his chair; ‘‘ please forgive me. It 
is a kind of madness that possesses me. So many 


Do you 


things have pressed hardly upon me, and I have 
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never been able to relieve myself by boring my | his shortcomings in those graces of which people 


friends with my affairs. Do not be angry with a 
piece of absurdity—but you have been like sun- 
light to me.”’ 

She seemed to make a great effort to speak 
calmly, and she did look straight into his sad 
face. 


‘You must think me very bold in coming here | 


to speak to you of yourself; but I acted as I 
thought a sincere friend ought to do. 
I have done no good.”’ 

‘A friend, and not do good?’’ he exclaimed 
with a slight laugh. ‘* You have done good ; you 
have banished some wild dreams which haunted 
me in spite of myself; and you have extinguished 
a will-o’-the-wisp of a hope which might have 
ruined me. Allow me to see you home.’’ 

There was no confession; indeed, they were 
uncomfortably formal on the way to the house. 
But, when they stood at the door, he held her 
two hands again, and, gazing into her earnest 
blue eyes, the temptation to kiss her was so strong 
that he hurriedly turned away. 

That was why her conduct was so strange when 
Cawley arrived. 


CHAPTER III.—-MR. CAWLEY IS SURPRISED. 

Tue plan which he had roughly sketched for 
his life at Cedar Lodge was fairly carried out by 
Mr. Cawley. He had troops of visitors from 
London, and many of the families residing in the 
neighborhood helped to enliven his evenings. 
His days were spent in irritable inquiries about 
the arrangements for dinner, or in solitary wan- 
derings across the weald. 

But as he had tired of the festivities in London, 


It was not country life; it was only the town and 
the votaries of fashion carried into the midst of 
green fields. He was glad to see his guests; he 
was still more glad when they departed. It was 
not exactly selfishness which actuated him ; it was 
simply that he had diverged from the course to 
which he had become accustomed, and had at- 
tempted to follow another of which he knew 
nothing. He began to think that a life of pleasure 
was much harder than a life of real work. He 


had spent his money freely ; the people who came 
to him were known as clever people, as very intel- 
lectual people, and on the whole had been most 
They had been most indulgent to 


kind to him. 


I see that | 





who have long lived in ‘‘ Society’’ are possessed. 
Still, there was something unsatisfactory to him- 
self. 

One morning he saw his last guest depart, and 
he saw before him a whole week without any 
dinner engagements. For the first hour the pros- 
pect seemed to be a dull one; during the next 
hour, he felt as if he had been suddenly released 
from some self-imposed thraldom ; he immediately 
went to his room and put on the old office-coat 
which had served him many years, sat down in 
his easy-chair, and gleefully gasped, ‘‘ I am free!’ 
It was such a refreshing sensation to feel that he 
could now dress as he liked, and do as he liked, 
without any fear of incurring covert smiles at his 
ignorance, or of discovering that he had com- 
mitted some gross blunder in manners, that he 
he thereupon came to a resolution. He would 
have no more guests, no more dinner-parties; and 
instead of dining at a quarter to eight, he would 
return to the good habits of his father and dine at 
one o’clock. Then he would look after the home 
farm, and, if he could manage it, he would try to 
hold a plow himself. It was quite clear to him 
that his nervous system was out of order, and this 
was the way to set it right. 

He held manfully to his resolution ; but it was 
somewhat awkward for Ruth that wherever he 
went, or whatever he had to do, he required her 
to be with him. She attended cheerfully, and 
was often amused by his violent efforts to imitate 
the horny-handed sons of labor, in hacking wood, 
or in carrying hay or straw to the stables. The 
plowing was a complete failure. The plow would 


| not go straight for him, and he made such zigzags 
he also grew weary of this superficial country life. | 


that his servants groaned. He blamed the horses, 
then he blamed the plow; at last he blamed him- 
self, and withdrew from the shafts in disgust. 

‘You are laughing at me, Ruth,’”’ he said, 
taking her arm and walking toward the house ; 
‘‘but you might pity me a little. Everybody 
says I am the most fortunate man in the world, 
and upon my soul I begin to think I am the most 
miserable.”’ 

‘* Are you not a little like the spoiled child who 
cried for the moon ?”’ she queried archly. 

‘That is just it—I am crying for the moon. 
Come into my room, and I will tell you what the 
moon is.”’ 

They went into the library, the walls of which 
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were lined with the uncut volumes of the best 
works in ancient and modern literature. 

‘*Sit down, Ruth. I am going to speak to you 
very seriously as soon as I recover breath.”’ 

Ruth took a chair with no other impression 
about the serious subject of conversation than that 
he was going to give her directions for another 
dinner-party. He took a strange method of try- 
ing to recover his breath; instead of sitting down, 
he paced to and fro uneasily, at intervals glancing 
furtively at his quiet companion, occasionally 
halting as if about to speak, and then starting off 
again on his parade. 

** Well, Cawley, I thought you had something 
very serious to say to me,’’ she observed, after 
waiting some time. 

He stopped as abruptly as a horse suddenly 
pulled up by a strong hand. 

‘‘Yes, Ruth, it is serious—at least to me.’’ 

There was something so peculiar in his tone—it 
was so unusually low, and so unlike the resolute 
tone in which he was accustomed to speak—that 
she turned and looked at him. His back was 
toward her, and he seemed to find something of 
unusual interest in the title of ‘*‘ Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England’’ on the backs of the volumes at 
which he was gazing intently. 

‘‘Is there anything wrong?’’ she inquired in 
surprise, ‘‘and can I help you?’’ 

‘* Yes, there is much wrong, and you can help 
me if you will.’’ 

‘¢Then tell me what it is, and it will give me 
more comfort than you can imagine to feel that I 
am able to do something for you.”’ 

He turned his head very slowly, and gazed at 
her with such a keen expression in his eyes that 
she felt as if he were trying to penetrate her 
inmost thought. Then with a sudden jerk he 
moved toward her, and stood behind her chair. 

He seemed to be afraid to meet her eyes; but he 
made an effort to speak in a cool, practical way. 

‘*You would be glad to be able to do something 
for me—and you shall be glad, for I believe that 
it is in your power to make the rest of my days 
happy.’”’ 

This was such a singular speech coming from a 
man like Cawley, that Ruth did not know whether 
to laugh at it or to ask him if he were ill. How- 
ever, she only said quietly, ‘I wish you would 
tell me what you mean, Cawley; you are not like 
yourself to-day.”’ 





——— 


‘*Ruth,’”’ he said, leaning his hand upon her 
shoulder, ‘‘can you not guess what I mean? | 
am not a—not a very old fellow. You were left 
a legacy to me, and you have been very useful to 
me. But of course some day you will be wanting 
to go away, and I want to prevent that.’’ 

While he was speaking, Ruth slowly rose from 
her chair, her eyes opening wide in wonder as he 
proceeded. 

‘*T have no thought of leaving you, Cawley,” 
she answered in a low voice, for she was begin- 
ning to understand him. 

‘* Not just now, I dare say, but by and by the 
thought and the wish will come.’’ Then abruptly 
changing his tone as if angry with himself; 
**Confound it, Ruth, I am a man of business, and 
don’t know how to make love. I'll put it in my 
own way—I want you to be my wife, that’s all.’’ 

The declaration was so sudden that Ruth was 
startled by it. She was, however, in her own 
way as prompt and abrupt as Cawley himself. 
She took his hand frankly. 

‘I know you would not make a joke of sucha 
serious subject; but if you had desired to drive 
me away from the house, you could not have 
adopted a better plan than that of making such a 
proposal. I like you very much,—very, very 
much, Cawley,—but not in the way you wish.” 

He dropped her hand; the answer had been 
plain, and the subject was not one which he felt 
disposed to argue about. He walked to the win- 
dow, and as he looked out upon the lawn and rich 
grounds which might be all hers if she pleased, 
he could not help a slight feeling of bitterness in 
thinking that, with all his wealth, he could not 
obtain the hand of the only woman he had ever 
really cared for. 

He wheeled sharply round. 

‘Is there any one else ?’’ he asked, and there 
was a harsh note in his voice. 

It was a difficult question for Ruth to answer, 
for the image of Mowbray’s pale face seemed to 
rise before her. She had been obliged to own the 
truth to herself that if he had put that question 
she could have answered him; but she could not 
answer her cousin. Her eyes were turned upon 
the floor, and her head drooped a little, as she 
replied honestly : 

“TT 

Cawley stood for a moment as if dumb-stricken, 
as much surprised by the directness of the reply 
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as by the fact which it conveyed. So this timid 
young creature, whose isolation from the world he 
had been lamenting, had been consoling herself 
with a lover; and, no doubt, that was why she 
had been perfectly content to remain at Cedar 
Lodge. At first he was inclined to be angry: 
he was disappointed ; but presently he became 
calm. 

‘‘Who is the man, Ruth?’’ he inquired, and 
there was no harshness in his voice now. 

‘‘T would rather you wouldn’t ask that,’’ she 
said awkwardly; ‘‘the matter is known only to 
myself and now to you. He knows nothing.’’ 

“Do you wish him to know? If he is the 
right sort of fellow, I don’t see why you should 
conceal his name from me. Come now, make a 
clean breast of it. Who is he? what is he? 
where does he live ?’’ 

He was again excited, and advanced to her as 
if he would force the secret from her. 

“T cannot tell you,’’ was her firm response, as 
she moved toward the door. 

‘‘ Very well, I shall say nothing more at present ; 
but I warn you that if he does not satisfy me, 
you and I will not be long friends,’’ 

Ruth felt that if she remained any longer 
in the room the emotion which he had roused 
would overcome her and she would begin to 
sob. 

‘Ido not think there will ever be any neces- 
sity to tell you more than I have told you now.”’ 

Cawley’s eyes sparkled as a hope rose within 
him that this was some sentimental fancy which 
would soon pass away. 

‘Don’t you think there is something ridicu- 
lous in this mystery, Ruth? If anything is to 
come of it, you know that you must speak to me. 
But there, let it rest. I shall know ali in time. 
Will you tell Harris to get out the waggonette ?”’ 

She was glad of the opportunity to escape from 
the room. 

‘* Now I understand why she did not like me to 
embrace her—she was thinking of that fellow, 
whoever he is. She has managed it slyly, and I 
don’t like it. She would not have refused to 


tell me if there had not been some good reason 
for her silence ; but she’ll get over it, and then I 
can speak again.” 

Although he maintained an appearance of calm- 
hess, the chagrin he felt worked within him, and 


while he was being driven across the weald at as 
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rapid a pace as he could induce Harris to urge the 
horse to, Ruth’s conduct developed itself into a 
serious offense. 


A long circuit brought him into a lane lined on 
either side by thick hedges, from which at intervals 
sprang clumps of May, now budding and even at 
this time perfuming the atmosphere. On one 
side was a ditch, and on the banks of it grew 
many wild-flowers and long grass. The drive 
had refreshed him, and he had got into a better 
humor. 

After all, why should he be selfish? Why 
should he attempt to force a girl’s will? He did 
not know that in certain natures love is always 
selfish ; indeed, until within a few days he had 
always thought of the thing called love as the 
mere folly of youth, His idea had been that 
such affairs should be arranged on a plain, prac- 
tical business basis: thus, here is a house, and 
furnish it as you please; here are your servants ; 
here are your horses and carriages, and you can 
have as much as you like for your milliner and 
dress-maker ; you can have as much pocket-money 
as you please. 

What more, in the name of all that is sensible, 
could a woman desire ? 

He had never read a novel, because all novels 
were trash and corrupted the mind; people were 
fools enough, without being educated into becom- 
ing bigger fools. He had never had the time to 
engage in the absurd amusement of flirtation ; 
indeed, he didn’t know the meaning of the word. 
Once he had found a clerk in his office, who had 
been most diligent and useful, suddenly change 
in all his ways—not exactly neglecting his duties, 
but blundering so in them that Cawley had been 
obliged to speak to him privately. The poor 
fellow had been very quiet, and could give no 
satisfactory answer about the change, and impul- 
sively resigned his situation. Cawley was cer- 
tainly a strict master, but he was a just one; he 
told the young man he would give him a month’s 
holiday, arid if at the end of that time he per- 
sisted in his resignation he would accept it. 
During the month he learned that the young 
man had been what is called ‘‘jilted,’’ and he 
instantly set him down as a ‘‘ confounded fool.’’ 

At the end of the month the young man re- 
sumed his situation and was apparently contented. 

Cawley put the question to himself, Was he as 
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silly as that young fellow whom he had called a 
fool ? 

He was answered immediately. 

Turning a bend of the road, he saw two figures 
close by the hedge—a man on one knee holding 
something up to a girl, and looking earnestly in 
her face, which was bent close to his. 

Mowbray and Ruth. 

To his mind, there could only be one interpre- 
tation of the position of the two, notwithstanding 
the publicity of the place. The fact was, that the 
doctor was simply dilating upon one of the plants 
which he had gathered, and Ruth was interested. 

Cawley bent forward and snatched the reins 
from Harris, pulling the horse up with a sudden 
jerk. 

‘*Turn! go round the other way,’’ he said 
gruffly. 

His command was obeyed. Whatever petty 
passion there was in the man’s nature had been 
aroused. He knew Mowbray to be penniless, and 
to be related to a man who had committed for- 
gery, which was in his eyes even a more heinous 
offence than murder itself. The thought that 
Ruth could cast him and his wealth aside for such 
a man drove him mad, and he was in a furious 
passion when he reached home. ‘The roundabout 
way he had taken delayed him much, and Ruth 
was in the house before him. 

She had come into the hall to meet him, but 
he passed her without a word and went to the 
library. He could not speak to her—he would 
write, 

Seated at his desk he seized his pen and wrote 
hastily. He commenced without any date or 
form of address : 


‘*T have seen you and your lover together. I 
thought I could have looked upon such a sight 
and remained calm. I misunderstood myself. I 
ihall say nothing about him further than that I 
-hink he has done you wrong, and should have 
considered his own position before he gained your 
affection. 

‘* As it is, I must ask you to find another home 
for yourself, and I will make a suitable provision 
for you. I cannot see you again. 

** SAMUEL CAWLEY.”’ 


Poor Mr. Cawley, although he was writhing 
with strange pain while he wrote, did not even 
now understand that the phrase ‘‘ winning affec- 











tion’’ is a false one: there is no such thing ; love, 
which is the highest form of affection, comes 
without seeking, and takes possession of us whether 
we will or no. 

He rang the bell and a servant entered. 

‘Take this to Miss Hansford at once.’’ It was 
a peculiarity in Mr. Cawley’s manner that he 
rarely said ‘‘ Please’’ or ‘* Thank you’’ to a ser- 
vant. 

The moment he had sent away the letter his 
misery increased tenfold. He sat down, then 
sprang to his feet and paced the room uneasily. 
Should he call the servant back and destroy the 
note? He ought to wait until he had had time 
to think the matter over coolly. 

Nearly an hour passed in this restless mood, 
and he could stand it no longer. He went down 
to the drawing-room; she was not there. He 
went to her own room, knocked, but there was 
no answer. He opened the door; she was not 
there. He hastily summoned a servant, and, on 
inquiring where Miss Hansford was, learned that 
she had left the house about half an hour ago. 

““Do you know where she was going ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, sir.’’ 

‘¢ Did she say when she would return ?”’ 

‘©No, sir.’’ 

Cawley examined her room and found every- 
thing in much confusion. On the dressing-table 
was an envelope addressed to himself. He tore 
it open ; the sheet of paper within bore only these 
words : 


**T obey. Good-bye. 


‘“*Rutu.” 


His first feeling was one of shame and regret, 
but there followed a tide of indignation that she 
should have been so ready to take him at his 
word and to go without seeing him. 

**Tt is Mowbray who has done this,’’ he mut- 
tered bitterly. 

But despite his vexation he was anxious to know 
what had become of her, and at once guessed 
where she had taken refuge. He was about to 
dispatch a note to the vicar, when that gentleman 
arrived. Ruth was at the vicarage, and was to 
remain there until her arrangements for the future 
could be made. The vicar saw that it was no 
time to preach to Mr. Cawley about the harshness 
of his conduct ; he simply assured him that Ruth 
was safe, and took his leave. 
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CHAPTER 1V.—MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD. 

Tue sudden appearance of Ruth at the vicarage 
in a state of much agitation created great com- 
motion in that quiet establishment. Mrs. Ware 
took her up-stairs, and in a little while learned 
the whole story of her love for Dr. Mowbray and 
of her cousin’s conduct. 

Mrs. Ware was a sensible woman, and, while 
making excuses for Mr. Cawley, contrived to 
soothe her guest by those delicate suggestions of 
compromises which might lead to future happiness 
only perceptible by the keen eyes of a woman. 
She persuaded her that the best thing she could 
do was to take a long rest, and in the morning 
she would be able to discuss the affairs of the 
future. Ruth was so weary and distressed by all 
that had happened within such a short period that 
she yielded to all her kind hostess suggested. 

Then Mrs. Ware rejoined her husband, and 
after a long conversation with him he put on his 
hat and proceeded to Cedar Lodge. He had not 
been able to accomplish all that he had intended 
to do, but he resolved that on the following morn- 
ing he would tell Mr. Cawley very plainly that he 
had been most unkind to his cousin. Up tilla 
late hour that evening the good-natured vicar half 
expected, or hoped, that Mr. Cawley would come 
to him for some information about Ruth, if not to 
ask her to return to the house which had been so 
Jong her home. 

But he put out his lights and went to bed with- 
out having received the visit he had looked for. 

Dr. Mowbray made an early call at the vicarage 
next day to see one of the young ladies who was 
suffering from a slight cold which she had mag- 
nified into a severe attack of bronchitis. Then 
he heard something about the rupture between 
Ruth and her cousin—not much, certainly, for the 
girls had been told nothing more than that Miss 
Hansford was to stay with them for a few days. 
But this was enough to make the young doctor 
seek a full explanation from the vicar. To the 
latter, the position was an awkward one; he did 
not know how much of his information he was at 
liberty to repeat—especially to Mowbray. He 
discovered an excellent way out of the difficulty, 

‘“‘“Ahem! I think, Mowbray, you should see 
Miss Hansford in your professional capacity. She 
is really very ill and requires advice. ‘Then, as 
her friend, I have no doubt she will give you all 
the particulars which you require, and which— 
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well, in fact—which I feel some reluctance to give 
without her sanction. I will ask Mrs. Ware to 
inform her that you are here.”’ 

‘* Thank you. Iam anxious to see her, whether 
she is willing to make me her confidant or not.”’ 

The vicar went in search of his wife. In a few 
minutes Mrs. Ware appeared, and, after a formal 
greeting, conducted the doctor to a parlor over- 
looking the garden ; she was brisk in manner, and 
her expression distinctly suggested that she was 
very sanguine as to the result of this visit. There 
are few women, whatever may be their age, who 
do not take an interest in a love affair. 

Ruth was seated in a large easy-chair beside a 
comfortable fire. She was dressed in black, and 
this rendered the pallor of. her face the more 
noticeable ; but a slight flush for a moment suffused 
it when Mowbray advanced to her. She rose, 
extending her hand, which he seized with more 
eagerness than would be requisite if he only in- 
tended to feel her pulse. 

‘*Pray be seated, Miss Hansford. 1 see that 
you are very weak, and you must not task your 
strength.’”’ 

Smiling faintly, she resumed her seat. He 
arranged the cushions behind her with the tender- 
ness of a mother nursing a loved child; then he 
drew back and knew that his own pulse quickened 
with pleasure at sight of the expression of gratitude 
on the pale face. 

‘You must not think that Iam very ill, Dr. 
Mowbray. It is only—only a little weakness due 
to much excitement last night. Will you not be 
seated ?’’ she added abruptly. 

The doctor took a chair, and his earnest eyes 
examined her closely. Although no word ha<l 
yet been spoken to suggest anything between them 
more than the ordinary relationship of doctor and 
patient, both were conscious that an important 
crisis in their lives was at hand. He saw that 
she hesitated to explain to him fully the nature of 
her trouble; and he hesitated to attempt to win 
the secret from her. But that the cause of the 
breach between her and her cousin was a serious 
one, he could easily divine from the effect it had 
had upon her. 

‘‘T may tell you,’ he said gently, ‘‘that I 
know something of what has happened. You 
have left Mr. Cawley’s house owing to some mis- 
understanding between you; but surely it can be 
explained away? Mr. Cawley is a gentleman of 
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sound sense, and would not, I am sure, cause you 
unnecessary distress.”’ 

She turned her head aside, and her lips trembled 
slightly ; she could not tell him why Mr. Cawley 
had acted as if he had very little sound sense. 

‘*T am afraid that reconciliation is impussible,’’ 
she answered, without looking round. ‘‘ Even if 
Mr. Cawley were to ask me, I could not return to 
his house.’’ 

‘*Then what are your plans for the future? 
Have you any relatives to protect you?” 

‘*None’”’ (this with a slight sob). 

** Any friends, then ?”’ 

‘* None save the vicar and his wife. You know 
that I have scarcely stirred beyond the village 
since I was sixteen, and have, therefore, had few 
opportunities of making such friends as I might 
ask to help me in my present position.”’ 

The doctor himself grew pale now; and it was 
evident by his blanched lips and the slight tremor 
of his hands that he was greatly agitated. At 
length he bent toward her, and his voice was very 
low and earnest as he spoke. 

‘*Miss Hansford, I am going to say something 
that will startle you, and perhaps add to your 
distress. Shall I risk doing so? Do you think 
you are strong enough to hear me?”’ 

‘*Go on,”’ she faltered. 

‘It is very little that I have to say. Some 
three years ago I met a lady whose face and 
character roused sentiments which had long lain 
dormant under the pressure of severe work and 
much privation. I was poor then, and I am not 
much richer now. I understood the lady to be 
the probable heiress of a large fortune, and I re- 
solved to stifle those feelings which had so sud- 
denly sprung into life. We frequently met, how- 
ever, and I was too weak to deny myself the 
happiness of speaking to her and of being near 
her. The thought of her helped me through many 
severe trials. You know that the lady is yourself, 
Miss Hansford ; your position is altered now, and 
I may therefore tell you that I love you. Have I 
offended you ?”’ 

She had started at the sound of those words 
which always thrill the hearts of men and women. 
For answer she placed her hand in his. He bent 
over her and kissed her. 


The vicar and his wife were not at all surprised 
when the engagement of Ruth and Dr. Mowbray 
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was made known to them, for they had long seen 
what the lovers had been afraid to own to them- 
selves. The vicar decided that Mr. Cawley should 
at once be informed of the matter; and again hur. 
ried to Cedar Lodge, to find for a second time 
that he could not fulfill his mission. 

At the door was a brougham, and in the hall 
he found Dr, Walpole (the most popular physician 
of the district) drawing on his gloves and giving 
instructions to two servants who were listening 
with an expression of terror on their faces. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Ware,’’ said the physi- 
cian condescendingly. ‘‘I am afraid we have a 
bad case here. Our friend Mr, Cawley has passed 
a very restless night, and is now in a state of 
delirium. The indications are those of small-pox. 
I have left one of my men with him, and have 
telegraphed to London for properly qualified 
nurses. Hope you are well at home. Excuse me, 
I am very busy—good-morning.’’ And the pom- 
pous gentleman entered his carriage and drove 
away. 

The diagnosis proved to be correct ; an epidemic 
of small-pox had been for some time raging in the 
county, and it had seized Mr. Cawley in its most 
virulent form. Nurses came and went; the ser- 
vants fled in terror from the plague, and the 
millionaire was left almost alone. As the delirium 
slowly subsided, he was vaguely conscious of 
shadows flitting around his bed; when the crisis 
had passed, and he awakened as from a long and 
horrible dream, he saw a slender figure, dressed 
in black, standing beside him, and tenderly moist- 
ening his feverish lips with some liquid. Behind 
this figure was that of a tall man who was watch- 
ing him intently. 

‘*¢Ruth—Mowbray,”’ said the invalid feebly. 
And then, after a long pause, ‘‘ What does it all 
mean ?”’ 

‘*You may speak,’’ whispered Mowbray to 
Ruth. ‘I believe he is saved.’’ 

**You have been very ill, Cawley,’’ said the 
gentle voice which he had thought he would never 
hear again. ‘‘ But you will soon be well now.” 

He closed his swollen eyes, and tried to puzzle 
out the meaning of this strange dream ; then he 
fell into a natural sleep. His attendants were no 
shadows now; and as he slowly recovered, he 
learned, bit by bit, how, when he had been de- 
serted by nearly every one else, Ruth and Mow- 
bray had nursed him through his terrible illness. 
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On a bright June morning, when the air was 
perfumed with roses, the bells in the tower of the 
old parish church rang out a merry wedding-peal, 


and Ruth, in bride’s attire, advanced to the altar | 


where Dr. Mowbray waited. The vicar was in 
his place ready to make his two friends man and 
wife. A gentleman whose face was deeply pitted 
by small-pox was brought up to the altar in a 
wheel-chair, and gave away the bride. 


When the | 
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bride and bridegroom were stepping into the car- 
riage, he shook hands with the man, he kissed 
the lady, muttering, ‘‘God bless you, my child! 
May your life be long and happy! I am happy 
now.”’ 

And it was the first time that Mr. Cawley had 
been really happy. His illness had proved a 
blessing to himself, to Ruth, and to George 
Mowbray. 





HOW THE CAPTAIN CAME IN. 


By Rosert C. Myers. 


Joun CLEMENT awaited further developments. | ately on reading, and theorized himself into a 


There was an angry flush upon his face, a bristly 
manner about him; those hanging arms had a 
plausibility in them, and that wide but rather flat 
chest seemed to have attained its strange propor- 
tions from any amount of athletic exercise. Had 
the captain come in just then he might have gone 
out again, but how?—that was it, how would 
Captain Lyon have gone out of that school- 
house? At the master’s feet lay the scraps of a 
note from the man, a note in which were only 
these words: ‘‘ School-master, wait for me after 
you have sent your brats home. I mean to horse- 
whip you.”” He could see the handsome, proud 
Southerner now; a lazy, haughty, heavy-drinking 
man indeed, and one who held himself to himself 
high and dry above reproach. 

In the beginning there might have been some 
good-natured souls who would have passed Cle- 
ment over as a nothing worth thinking of, but 
Captain Lyon suddenly elevated him into a mon- 
strosity. But was the monstrosity disheartened ? 
Not at all. He laughed at frowns, he laughed at 
laughs; he had a long string of hateful adages and 
similitudes at the tip of his tongue, and these he 
turned to his own account in his own quick 
manner. Now, I should like to describe him as 
Cam saw him, but I shall neither describe him 
that way nor Cam as he saw her. I wonder if 


he could have described what he saw to-night as 
he waited for the captain? He saw sights; he 
saw himself a graduate in a learned profession, 
full of hope; he saw how he had failed for lack of 
money to bridge over the waiting-time inevitable 
with all beginners. Then he had fallen desper- 


| savior—he saw the possibilities of the negro race. 


Filled with this idea, and unsuccessful enough in 
his own profession, he recklessly pushed his way 
hence, willing for a few more years to creep on 
him, so as not to be so dangerously young. So 
he got the bald little school-house on the hill and 
taught the negroes, and found any number of 
pupils from two years old to eighty—for the 
mothers of the two-year-olders put them into his 
care for safe-keeping, and the grandchildren of 
the eighties sent them for the same reason! ‘They 
argued that he had come to do good, now let him 
do it. He wrote newspaper articles on the sub- 
ject, and it paid him. 

It became horribly dull after a few months, 
though, and he thought being a savior was not 
so much fun, after all, and he was on the point of 
subsiding, when Captain Lyon suddenly pro- 
nounced him flagrant, and set everybody against 
him. And the trouble was all caused by Camilla! 
You see Cam practiced upon a tortured piano, 
and Cesar Augustus had the habit of suddenly 
appearing in the room and standing behind her 
and sniffling with delight. It was no use to lock 
the parlor doors, for he would climb in at the 
windows ; close the windows, and he would come 
tumbling down the chimney. She didn’t know 
what to do, till a funny idea popped into her 
head one morning, and she thought she should 
die of laughing. She determined to take the boy 
herself to the Yankee who was teaching “ niggers.” 
She had seen the man in church, and had laughed 
at his innocent face and his irrelevancy here in 
| this place. All the men she knew were loud, 
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noisy fellows, and she could flirt with them in 
church or out of church as much as she chose to. 
But this young fellow actually listened to old Mr. 
Crawley as he preached one of the sermons which 
report said he kept in a horse-trough arranged as 
a divan, and which he dove down for once a 
week and fished up any one that came first. 

‘*Come, Cesar Augustus,” she said blithely, 
**come with Missy Cam.’’ 

So she took the child to John Clement, halting 
outside the door to have her laugh out and put 
on an interested look. ‘Then she went in and 
caught his big gray eyes and heard his gentle 
voice, and she left Czesar Augustus there and 
wished on the spot there were a million more 
Ceesar Augustuses who ought to go to school. 
She went home, and thought of the man, with 
burning cheeks. ‘Oh, fathers!’’ she said, ‘* is 
he the donkey, or am 1?’’ She saw him again 


after that, in church; in the place; near the 
school-house ; and she saw the reason why she 
couldn’t flirt with him—she was in love with him. 
She was, indeed, and she thought it was just too 
silly for anything. But the more she thought of 


her silliness and him, the more she dreaded her 
father. 
walked with her. After that she took to playing 
plaintive improvisations in the twilight. 

‘You must have a fever, Cam,’’ said the cap- 
tain. Then the trouble awoke. For Clement 
met the captain and innocently thanked him for 
sending Cesar Augustus to school, saying that 
now as his exertions had received some sort of 
recognition, he saw his way clearer than before. 
The captain came home and drank whisky and 
brandy together, though he did not order Cesar 
Augustus to be removed from the school, nor 
seek to find who had placed him there; for 
either would have lowered his own dignity and 
have proved that he thought the Yankee of some 
account. Cam was rather squeamish facing her 
father’s wrath, but when from anger he took to 
laughing, she grew angry instead. And when he 
called the man funny names, she took away the 
effect of the mixed liquors by standing up and 
then and there telling him to desist, for that she 
loved the man he was ridiculing with all her 
heart and soul. You should have seen the cap- 
tain. Suffice it to say that he swore like a 
trooper, and wound up by saying to the mother- 
less apple of his eye: ‘* That long sneak! You, 


Once she met the school-master and he [ 





a Lyon, to think of him! 
trounce you. As it is, go to your room.”’ 

‘*T won’t,’’ said she. ‘‘I am old enough to 
judge for myself too. You have no right to in- 
sult me.’”’ 

‘¢Can a father insult his own child? I never 
heard of such a thing,’’ he gasped, and reached 
helplessly for the brandy bottle. After that, war 
was nominally declared. For a long time the 
school-master did not understand it at all. But 
on meeting Cam, and speaking gently to her, 
she astonished him by suddenly bursting into 
tears. ‘Don’t be kind ; don’t you dare té speak 
gently,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ for I want to keep my 
mad up.’’ So he remained silent. She did not 
like this any better, for she cried: ‘* Why don’t 
you say something? Can’t you see my heart’s 
broken? What’s the use of standing there as 
though you were born tongue-tied ?’’ ‘Then she 
wept more, and said: ‘‘ Forgive me! I’m rude 
and unlady-like. But you don’t know what it is 
to be a girl with a father. How should you? 
Why don’t you speak?’’ She absolutely stamped 
her foot at him. He was too astonished to say a 
word. 

‘You are too cruel for anything !’’ she cried ; 
‘‘and if it will do you any good, I wish IJ were 
dead. ‘There!’ 

“Stop !’’ he said, in evident confusion. 

She not only stopped, but ran up to him. 
was silent again. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ what did you tell me to 
stop for ?”’ 

**T did not tell you—that is I—I didn’t want 
you to go away displeased. You told me not to 
speak kindly, and I could not do otherwise to 
you.” 

‘¢Oh!’’ she gulped, in rapture. 

‘* Because,’’ he continued, ‘‘I try to be kind 
to everybody I know.’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ she said, without the gulp. 

Then he was more provokingly silent. 

“ Are you afraid to speak to me,”’ she said after 
awhile, the burning sensation in her face, “ because 
I am a Lyon?” 

He could not help making a feeble joke, as he 
always did. ‘‘I am not more afraid than to speak 
to a mouse,’’ he answered. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, for the third time, and 
looked as much like a mouse as she could on such 
short notice. 
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“The fact is,’’ he blurted out awkwardly, 
‘¢what am I to infer from your conversation ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, fathers!’’ she ejaculated, ‘‘a man to 
speak so !’’ and rolled up her eyes. 

‘“‘Is it that you would like to keep up—what 
was it you said you wanted to keep up?—your 
what ?”” 

“«My mad.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes. Do you mean that you would keep 
that up for—well, for my sake ?”’ 

““Um!”’ she said. 

‘Ts it’’—he blurted out again, even more awk- 
wardly—‘‘is it that you—darn it! that you— 
you-——”” 

“Oh!’’ moaned she in desperation, “ this really 
is too much. 
word, either.”’ 

‘‘Why—why, Cam,”’ he said, too tenderly, for 
she uttered a little shriek, and hid her face upon 
his breast. 

After this he knew why the captain was as he 
was, and why the people acted as they did. Yet 
the thing that hurt him most was that she wanted 
him to remain silent on the subject of their mutual 
feeling. 
shut himself up like an oyster, and met Camilla 


. often by chance, the usual way. 


How Cam supposed her love episode would 
end, she knew not, but she began to be wretched 
and nervous and unhappy. It all came to a crisis 
at last, though; for before this the captain had 
refused to think of his daughter—a Lyon—and the 
Yankee in the same breath, determining to remain 
silent and let Cam’s nonsense die out of its own 
accord, as it must, when she found there was no 
opposition. He supposed it had died out, for she 
never said a word and was kind and low-spirited. 

But on Sunday Clement went to church, and 
Cam was there. This Sunday he was thinking 
how lovely it must be outside, up the road, past 
Lyon Place—for he went past the Place every day 
on his way to and from the school. And what 
had put it in his mind was that tiresome old drone 


in the pulpit, saying, ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the | 


field: how they toil not, neither do they spin.” 
And he thought how, lately, as he had gone by 
the hedge, a little lady-hand had started out like 
a veritable toilless lily, holding a bud for his coat, 
and how carefully he had since treasured it, 
though now faded and withered. Therefore, 
when Mr. Crawley’s glasses fell off, and he had to 


That I—I—oh, I can’t say that | 


Yet perforce, or rather per Cam, he | 
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go all over the line again, and his finger-nail 
stumbled so that he was considering the lilies four 
or five times,. John just looked up and caught 
Cam’s eye, and they exchanged the lovingest of 
glances. And the captain saw them do it! 

Clement saw the captain’s face, and he knew 
that secrecy was at an end now. So the next day 
he wrote a nice letter to captain Lyon, asking for 
the hand of his daughter. Three days later Caesar 
Augustus’s grandfather brought the note, telling 
him to wait in school and the captain would have 
the honor of horse-whipping him. All this Clement 
saw as he waited in the school-house. But the 
captain did not come. Clement fretted and 
| fumed ; as time passed and darkness fell, he lit a 
candle and stuck it in the ink-bottle. If the cap- 
tain had come even then! He heard tappings at 
the window; he went and peered out, and saw 
nothing. He looked at the clock every minute. 
Bugs broiled themselves in the candle-flame and 
seemed to like it. It was ten o’clock—he would 
| go supperless that night. Time passed on—it was 
| eleven. He heard the taps at the window again, 
| this time accompanied by low chucklings. He 
went to the door, and there was a mass of scamper- 
ing forms. He saw a quivering down by the step, 
and he grabbed Czesar Augustus. 

** What does it mean ?”’ he said sternly. 
me, or—tell me, do you hear !’’ 

And then Cesar Augustus told how the captain 
had said he had bidden the school-master wait for 
a horse-whipping, and although he did not mean 
to dirty his whip on such a subject, yet he made 
all the negroes go down and see how the Yankee 
obeyed a Lyon. 

‘‘TIs that all?’’ said Clement. ‘‘ There, go, 
Cesar Augustus! But it is ghost-time, and if you 
don’t tell the truth, the bogies will come. Be sure 
to tell all the people that I waited—I waited.’’ 

There was a glitter in his eyes that told even 
the little negro that it had not been so cowardly 
to obey a Lyon after all. After this it was not a 
matter of very great surprise to Clement that he 
received a tiny note from Camilla severing her 
engagement with him. ‘To ease her mind he 
wrote a corresponding reply to her, although the 
| captain never gave it to her, knowing how the 
sight of the handwriting of the beloved object is 
fatal in some such cases, Consequently she thought 
her lover had been killed by her cruelty, and 
loved him all the more. 
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The captain kept himself scarce, and for the 
good reason that the captain had all he could do 
to stay on his own premises and drink cognac 
and watch his enervated daughter. For Cam had 
fallen from her high estate and was, for the first 
time, properly realizing her father. The school- 
master went past the house every day as usual, but 
no white hand held flowers through the hedges. 

For two whole weeks this sort of thing went on, 
For two whole weeks Captain Lyon had seen the 
man go by. 

‘*T’Il fix him,’’ said he. 

And this is how the captain fixed him. 

Clement, walking as usual, one evening had 
Cesar Augustus trotting along beside him. All 
at once, yelling, Caesar Augustus sought sanctuary 
behind the school-master’s legs, and Clement 
looked up to see Captain Lyon standing by the 
gate, unconscious of any and everything, and 
leashed at his side, with a quivering of the muscles 
and a deep, horrid mouth, was a huge blood- 
hound, and Clement knew that he might as well 
try to cheat Charon of his toll as to pass un- 
molested that magnificent personification of mur- 
der. He took the frightened child by the hand, 
turning back and going by another road. 

The next night he went by Lyon Place, and the 
dog was there and the captain. The third night 
he went and saw the same creatures. Then he 
trudged home and got out dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs, boxing-gloves. But every night he went 
by the same way, just so far as the dog would 
allow him to go, and then he would turn back, 
and Captain Lyon would appear never to have 
seen him. 

Toward the last Clement became conscious that 
there were spectators to the little pantomime, and 
the copses on both sides of the road held a gleam 
of dark faces back of them. Soon the whole 
county was exercised over it, and the people 
laughed—they laughed at the captain. It was a 
betting county, and the bet was as to who would 
win. Some of the fast young fellows openly spoke 
to CJement. Then they sided with him, and bet 
with odds in his favor. 

But one day Clement came along and did not 
turn back as usual ; he went with a quick stride to 
the side of the road opposite the dog and past 
him. For the first time Captain Lyon glanced up. 

‘* Seize him !’’ he shrieked to the dog. ‘‘ Seize 
him !’’ 








And there was Clement stooping down, his gaze 
eager and fixed, his arms stretched apart. With 
a whirring sound the dog was on him. The spec- 
tators saw the teacher make a forward lithe spring 
to catch the beast and break his idea of distance ; 
saw the creature grasped amid the rising dust; 
heard his whinnying cry and the snapping of his 
powerful jaws; saw him raised high over head, 
grasped at throat and flank with deathly firmness; 
and then he was heaved high in the air, where he 
gave a convulsive movement and fell with a dull 
thud in the captain’s garden. It was all over 
with the dog. And there was the Yankee, white 
and trembling and rather flustered. He stalked 
away, while some one held the captain back. 

And why should not Cam hear of this? Cesar 
Augustus’s grandmother told her, and in such a 
way as to lead her to think that Clement, and not 
the dog, had gone the way of all flesh. 

So three evenings after, as he sauntered along, 
he saw some one in the bushes. With a happy 
cry he used the same words he had used on another 
occasion : 

‘*Why, Cam !”’ he said. 

She had escaped, by some miraculous chance, 
her father’s vigilance, and was sobbing on her 
lover’s arm. 

** You didn’t think I gave you up, did you?” 
she wept. 

**No, no,’’ he said, ‘‘no more than you be- 
lieved I thought so. But it is dangerous for you 
to be here. I’d rather not see you.’’ 

**Sir!’’ she cried, startled by his harsh tone. 

‘* Because I love you too well,’’ he said, ‘and 
this would only tell against you. It would be 
foolish for me to use authority and say I do want 
to see you, when it will fall harder upon you 
after all.” 

‘*T will go to the end of the world with you.”’ 

** Don’t, Cam; only people in novels do that.” 

‘**T will elope with you. There!” 

“Oh, Cam,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you respect me 
more than that? It shall not be said that I stole 
you, when you know you gave yourself to me 
freely, even before I had spoken myself !’’ 

‘*Oh—oh—oh!”’ she wept. ‘‘ You needn’t re- 
mind me of that part of it.’’ 

She cried a good deal after that and reproached 
herself, and all that sort of thing, and he coni- 
forted her. 

Had the captain come in just then! But 
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Clement hurried her visit to an end, saying hope- 
ful things, and bade her go home, which she did, 
brave and happy once more. He was happier, 
too; no doubt had he not seen her he would 
have associated her with dungeons, low diet, and 
the like. And he had friends about him now. 
He was actually smiled upon by ladies in such a 
way as would have made Cam jealous had she 
seen it. He went to little pleasurings where the 
Lyons were conspicuous by their absence and 
people bet on their coming or not coming. Then 
dnce, when he was out to dinner, he had a 
glimpse of the father—but it was only a glimpse, 
for the fine man turned away from the house, and 
Clement saw, in the faces about him, that he had 
been the cause of the captain’s ignominious 
retreat. 

The next day he received a note: 

*‘ Will you give up my daughter ?”’ 

And he wrote in reply: ‘‘I once said, in a 
letter to your daughter, that I would give her 
up—though, of course, you did not believe it, or 
you would not ask now. I answer your present 
favor by saying, ‘ No!’”’ 

He was very cheerful—he saw the captain 
coming in. Again, after a reasonably long time, 
he received another note: 

‘‘Will you promise not to see my daughter? 
She is pining for fresh air.’’ 

And he replied: ‘‘ Thank you for believing in 
me. Let Camilla go where you will; I shall go 
only to my school-house and my lodging.’’ 

He staid at home thereafter and had the dullest 
time imaginable. His successes were too far apart 
to prove stimulating. One day he made up his 
mind to go to Captain Lyon and tell him that this 
was all nonsense. He started out on his errand 
and had reached the gate of Lyon Place, when a 
great clattering arose behind him, and there was 
he captain, flying along, his horse beyond all 
control, the reins broken, and the stirrups loose. 

In an instant Clement had the horse by the bit 
and was struggling with it. 

“Tet go!’’ cried the captain, livid with pas- 
sion, and raising his whip. ‘‘ Let go; I will not 
have my life at your hands. Let go!’’ 

“You will be killed.”’ 

“Tet go y? : 

And he did. But he had broken the speed of 
the horse, and, turning away, went home, thinking 
that after the captain had cooled off he would 
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go to him. But Cesar Augustus’s grandfather 
was after him; Cam had sent him, for the cap- 
tain was dead, and old Doctor Jamestown worse 
than dead—sick. It was a shock to Clement, but 
he went with avidity, and was prepared for the 
unconscious form upon the bed. 

‘*T have killed him,’’ wailed Camilla over the 
prostrate body. 

Clement saw how things really were, and hadn’t 
much faith in her diagnosis. 

‘Here, somebody, give Miss Camilla a little 
brandy,’’ he said, as she began screaming. She 
became rigid immediately. 

‘*T am not my father,” she said haughtily, then 
wept afresh. 

I have said that John Clement was a graduate 
in one of the learned professions—he was a doctor 
of medicine—a surgeon. His professional knowl- 
edge told him there was a fracture of the clavicle 
and a rib, and something or other, which he 
attended to with enthusiasm, and soon had the 
satisfaction of hearing the captain groan. But 
you should have seen the captain. 

‘*T won’t take my life at your hands; I said 
that before,’’ he said. ‘‘ And I'll die to spite 
you.” 

Then he tried to raise his arm and found he 
couldn’t, which really astonished him; he tried 
to raise his leg, with similar results, and he was 
simply amazed, and said dreadful things to his 
daughter’s lover, who, finding how irritating his 
presence was to the sufferer, left. But this wouldn’t 
suit the captain; he thought that now he was 
powerless here, the school-master was abroad and 
would use the weakly condition of the father as a 
means of ingratiating himself with the daughter. 
He cursed the old doctor for having the presump- 
tion to be sick, and then he sent for Clement and 
told him to consider himself a prisoner here until 
all was well again. 

‘*But my school ?’’ said Clement in high, good 
humor. 

I am sorry to say the captain expressed his 
views as to what ought to become of the school 
and all appertaining to it. Thereupon Clement 
was installed surgeon-in-chief. 

The captain grew worse ; was delirious. Then 
he convalesced. Then he had a fit of anger and 
went into a relapse. Then he knew that if he 
intended to live he must make up his mind to 
behave somewhat human, so he was calmed. 
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Then, too, everybody knew of the school-master’s 
installation here, and they thought it the best joke 
yet ; they even bet how long he would stay. Yes; 
and they came in droves to the house, and after 
awhile went up to see the captain ; and they spoke 
to Clement, and called Cam the spunkiest girl in 
the county. 

But the captain wouldn’t say a word; he was 
that proud, that all jokes excited against him by 
this cursed school-master received no cognizance 
from him. He’d know how to treat the people 
hereafter, though. Let them come now. Then 
more visitors came, and the captain did speak : 

‘‘When do you intend to go?’’ he said to 
Clement. 

‘‘T am only awaiting your orders,’’ replied the 
young man. 

‘‘Ah, ha!’’ he laughed, delighted immediately, 
and turning the joke on his visitors. ‘‘ Ah, ha! 
You own that you mind what I say now—as you 
did that time in your school-house ?”’ 

‘<Yes,’’ said Clement, ‘‘ I waited that time in 
the school-house.”’ 

“ All dogs obey their masters,’’ said the captain 
grinning. 

‘* Yes, yours did,’’ replied Clement pleasantly. 

The captain thought that he conscientiously 
ought to have a fit. After that very day, though, 
he spoke less insultingly to the young man, and 
absolutely said, when the school was again men- 
tioned, “‘ You will stay here until I can get about; 
for I rely upon your honor to remain with me 
until I am able to watch that you do not meet my 
daughter.”’ 

‘* You do not rely upon my honor, or you would 
let me go now,”’ said Clement. 

‘*So I would!’’ cried the captain; ‘and you 
shall go now—this very minute.”’ 

Cam’s countenance fell ; so did her lover’s. 

‘¢But,’’ said the captain reflectively, ‘I'll 
never forgive old Jamestown—why he’s as old as 
I am; he’s in his dotage—or, rather, I mean he’s 
old and shaky for a surgeon. No; on second 
thought, you will stay.’’ 

It was a narrow escape. Not a half-hour had 
elapsed after this when he suddenly made the 
room ring with the blow he gave the table with 
his sound arm. 

‘*My daughter shall never marry a Yankee 
school-master ?’’ he said. 


‘¢She shall not,’’ said Clement. ‘‘I mean to 








forswear the school—the negroes disappoint me, 
they are not ideal. I intend to be a surgeon 
here.” 

‘* Here!’’ shouted the captain. ‘‘ You shall not, 
you cannot, succeed! I’ll prevent you.’’ 

‘Pardon me; you cannot prevent me. And 
your old friends kindly offer to help me on to 
success. Besides, the good luck I have had in 
your case guarantees me any amount of practice ; 
it is even said you have had to accept your life at 
my hands.”’ 

‘*Do you mean to say you have made your 
reputation out of me?” 

a 

*‘T’ll_ be what-you-may-call-em’d,’’ said the 
captain—indeed he did—and had a fit of thought, 
which might have proved fatal. 

So a few days more went on and the captain 
had a revolution in him, and he dared not let the 
young man see any of his feelings. For somehow 
or other a disagreeable sensation had crept over 
him that he was an ass in a Lyon’s hide, and that 
everybody had known it for a long time. Yet 
could he give in—he, a Lyon? There was one 
great resource left; he remembered the heavy 
fathers of old, the patriarchs of the melo-dramatic 
ages, and novels of his own sweet, early years. 
He looked at Cam and saw that she was no longer 
timid and passionate by turns, no longer tearful 
and flighty, but was a beautiful, blooming, curly 
little thing. He looked at Clement and found 
how stalwart he had become, how intelligent he 
was said to be, and how friendly the folks were 
with him. And he looked in the glass and saw— 
never mind what. Then he thought he would be 
helped down-stairs. So they took him into the 
cheerful parlor, and he held court there. But the 
captain’s resource! He called his daughter and 
Clement to him one day and said quite sensibly : 

‘Do you two still intend to marry one another?” 

‘* We do,”’ said they both at once. 

‘**T’ll disinherit her?’’ he said, trying to hold 
in his wrath. ‘I’m a poor old man, a second 
Lear, but 1’ll disinherit her.’’ 

**Stop!’’ said Camilla, in a quick, cold tone, 
such a tone as no one ever heard her use before. 
‘Stop! for it is all nonsense, father, to speak 
about disinheritance. You know very well that 
it cannot possibly make any difference to me ; and 
1 would not marry John if I thought it would 
make any to him. But I shall not marry while 
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you are in such a state of mind, for you would be too ‘<T bet on the captain,” said a voice, and there 
abject for anything. For, let me tell you, your | was the fast young chap, who took his betting- 
present line of action is estranging me from you, | book out. 

and I stay with you more from pity than love. ‘¢ You bet on the captain, do you?’’ said Cam’s 
There !’’ And she shook her finger at him. | father. 

Her father got up and looked vacantly about | ‘‘ Yes, captain; first time I ever did, 
him. the audacious scamp. 

‘‘ A child to pity her own father! Monstrous !’’ ‘‘«Then you may bet, and be hanged to you,” 
he said. ‘And you will not marry because I am | said the captain, as he quickly seized Cam’s 
weak, eh ?”’ | hand and Clement’s, and put them one in the 

“T have said it,’’ said Cam. | other. 

‘Then, confound it! you shka// marry, if only to | ‘«*What I have joined together, let no man 
prove to your disobedience that I am as strong as | put asunder.’ I ama Lyon!” 
ever I was, and know my rights!’’ he cried, his| And that’s how the captain came in. 
wrath in full force. 


replied 








NOVELTIES IN FANCY-WORK. 


By Marian Forp. 


Tue long, bright summer days afford 
so much leisure for fancy-work, that 
many persons employ a portion of it 
in preparing dainty trifles for decora- 
ting their homes, or even embroidering 
articles for holiday gifts. The variety 
offered in the present number of the 
MonTHu_y will, it is hoped, prove suffi- 
cient to supply the wants of its readers, 


monogram can be used, according to 
the taste of the maker, or, if preferred, 
the outside may be made of ticking, 
with the stripes embroidered accord- 
ing to directions given in previous 
numbers of the MonTHLY. 


IVY-LEAF PEN-WIPER. 
Another very pretty style, which can 
be easily made by any one familiar with 
the leather-work once so fashionable, 
consists of two ivy-leaves, enlarged to 
twice or three times the natural size, 


EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPER. 

The very ornamental pen-wiper illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 has a foundation of { 
hard wood made in goblet shape, which cut from tan-colored leather, with four 
may have a brush or sponge fastened *'* cali ®M- or five leaves of broadcloth or flannel 
within, or be filled with shot of small ; —broadcloth is preferable, because it 
size—in the opinion of many persons the best sub- | does not ravel—fastened between them. ‘The 
stance yet discovered for cleansing pens. The | upper leaf is ornamented with a leather flower, 
outside is cov- a rose, daisy, 
ered with gray 
linen, bordered 
with strips of 
black leather, 
each division 
being prettily 
embroidered 
with  filoselle ; 
silk. A spray 
of flowers, ge- 
ometrical pat- 





or any blossom 
preferred. If 
not possessed of 
sufficient — skill 
to carry out 
the design in 
leather-work, 
acorn-cups and 

fir-cones gum- 
I med on the up- 
“® per leaf will 
tern, initial, or FIG. 2.—COVER FOR WORK-TABLE, COLORED EMBROIDERY. form a tasteful, 
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though fragile, decoration. These articles also | ‘The leaves, three in number, are cloth. The 
form very useful and appropriate gifts for friends. handle portion must be worked with the stitch 
used in making button-holes, to fasten the pieces 

JAPANESE FAN PEN-WIPER. | securely together. A cord and tassels, knotted in 

A novel and much admired pen-wiper is made | a loop, by which the pen-wiper, may be hung up if 
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in the shape of a Japanese fan. The sizes vary | desired, forms a pretty finish, or a bow of narrow 
from two to three inches across the widest part of | ribbon can be substituted. The Japanese fan 
the circular top. The outer pieces can be made | chosen for a model is the ordinary round paper- 
of cloth, embroidered to simulate the fan, or of | covered one with a cane handle, which may readily 
silk or satin, lined with pasteboard and painted. | be procured at any notion store. 
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COVER FOR WORK-TABLE. cross-stitch in some graceful running pattern with 

The cover illustrated in Fig. 2 is made in the | maroon Berlin wool, and the cover is trimmed 
scarf style now so fashionable, and is fifty inches | with coarse écru lace, the pattern of which may be 
long and twenty-four inches wide. The material | outlined with the Berlin wool. 

The pompadour colors, 
pink and blue, with a knit- 
ted edging of either tint, 
also make a pretty cover. 
The shades must, of course, 
be chosen to harmonize or 
contrast pleasantly with the 
. furniture of the room where 
“5 it is to be used. 


EMBROIDERED BORDER WITH 
FRINGE. 

A charming design for em- 
broidering the jute-fringed 
borders, used for trimming 
baskets, furniture, mantel 
is dark-blue cloth, embroidered with zephyr wool | lambrequins, etc., is illustrated in Fig. 3. The 
and filoselle silk. Three shades of pink, two shades | fringe in this pattern is woven into the fabric 
of brown, red, blue, dark-green, and olive-green | and is three inches and a half deep. The ground- 
are the colors used. The narrow ends are finished | work of the original is olive and reddish-yellow, 
with the fancy worsted fringe employed for trim- | the embroidery being executed with zephyr wool 





FIG. 4.—-FOOT-PILLOW. 


ming furniture. 

These scarf-covers are also frequently made of 
felt, with a design in Kensington art-work em- 
broidered on the narrow ends; a cluster of flowers 
with a butterfly hovering over them is a favorite | 
pattern. A handsome combination is bright blue | 
felt, with a border of poppies, daisies, and green 
leaves, finished with bands of maroon plush and 
worsted fringe. 

A more durable material is gray or écru butcher's | 
linen, trimmed with drawn-work, eross-stitch em- | 
broidery, and fringe made by pulling out and then | 
knotting strands of the linen. 





COUCH-COVER. | 

An article greatly appreciated by invalids and | 
very decorative in effect is the couch-cover, a | 
new variety of the sofa afghan. It is made of | 
stripes of plush or ribbon velvet, four or five | 
inches wide, alternating with stripes of felt or 
momie cloth. 

A handsome combination is maroon plush or 
ribbon velvet with écru stripes the same width, 
united by a row of chain-stitch in gold-colored or 
bright-blue filling-silkk. The écru stripes are em- 
broidered down the centre in either chain or 





and filoselle silk, closely following the woven 
pattern. The narrow border is worked in red- 
brown, steel-blue, and black. The chain-stitch 





FIG. 6.—RETICULE WITH EMBROIDERY. ° 


lines are red, and the three star figures (of silk) 
alternately pink, pale-blue, and yellow. The 
thread bordering the star figures is olive, over- 
stitched with white silk. The small inner figures 
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FIG. 5.— EMBROIDERY WITIL APPLIC 


of the border are in satin-stitch, surrounded with 
a square of alternate red and green chain-stitch, 
over-stitched with white silk. The figures in satin- 
stitch are alternately blue, pink, and yellow. 

This. border is very handsome for trimming 
clover-leaf tables and the small square or round 
tables covered with plush, now so popular. 


CARRIAGE-APRONS. 
Many pretty varieties of carriage-aprons can be 





FOR FIG. 4. 

made by ladies with little trouble or expense. A 
recent design is composed of écru felt, momie 
cloth, or serge, embroidered with a narrow border 
of acorns and oak-leaves in shaded brown wool 
(crewels) about three inches from the edge. ‘Tre 
lining is dark-brown merino, and when thrown 
back produces a charming effect. Loops of dark- 
brown cord are fastened to the top corners of the 
apron to hook on to the ‘‘ buttons’’ of the car- 
riage. 
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These aprons are generally made of colors that 
either match or harmonize with the carriage lining ; 
for instance, one lined with maroon would have a 


maroon apron, or one of écru or gray. Sometimes | 


the lining is chosen to match the carriage, and 
the outside is of some contrasting tint. Mono- 
grams are often worked in silk or wool in the two 
lower corners of the apron, or braided with narrow 


FIG. 7.—EMBROIDERY 


silk braid of a darker tint. A navy-blue apron 
may be ornamented with two rows of wool braid, 
either black or white, and embroidered ‘with a 
monogram to match the braid. 


EMBROIDERED FOOT-STOOL. 

Fig. 4 gives a design for a foot-stool in em- 
broidery and appliqué, which, though very beau- | 
tiful, is simple and can readily be copied from the 
full-size pattern of one-quarter of the work shown 
In Fig. 5. 

The appliqué is cut out as usual, and the work is 
edged by a thick double silk cord. The ground 
is old-gold color; the principal figures are of moss- 
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| green plush. The small rosettes, the three flowers, 
_and the bias strip are of red-brown velvet,—as is 
also the edge of the narrow border,—while the 
| flower-like figures between are of green plush. 
|The flowers themselves are silver-gray satin, the 
| petals being embroidered with brown chenille and 
green silk. Each figure must be sewed on with 
| silk matching it incolor. The work is edged with 


DESIGN FOR FIG. 6. 


bronze-colored plush ; the puffed trimming, which 
is stuffed with horse-hair, is of moss-green silk 


reps. 
work. 


Beautiful passementerie tassels complete the 


EMBROIDERED COVER FOR WHISK-BROOM. 

A new mode of decorating whisk-brooms is to 
fasten an embroidered cover on the broom itself, 
instead of ornamenting a case for this useful article. 
A pattern is cut from paper to fit the broom, after 
which, commencing about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance from the top, it is shaped to a point, which 
almost touches the bottom of the broom. Next 





cut from scarlet or blue felt, by this pattern, two 
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pieces, fasten an appliqué flower, geometrical de- 
sign, or Japanese figure on each, and pink the 
bottom. Work a row of feather-stitch with em- 
broidery-silk above the pinking, then stitch the 
two pieces firmly together so that the cover will 
fit snugly over the broom. Gather a piece of 
ribbon about two inches wide, matching the felt 
in color, with three rows of shirring, two a little 
distance from the edges to form tiny frills, and 
the third in the middle. Conceal the top of the 
handle under a piece of ribbon or felt, and to this 


= 
FIG. 8.—RICHLY CARVED WOODEN CHAIR WITH EM- 
BROIDERED CUSHION, 


fasten the puffed ribbon. Choose a broom with a 
straw handle, to which the ribbon or felt can be 
firmly sewed. Finish with a cord and tassels, the 
latter made of strips of felt in the method described 
in a previous number of the MonrHLy. Knot the 
cord to form a loop, by which to hang the broom. 


EMBROIDERED RETICULE. 

Reticules of every variety are so much in de- 
mand, that the writer is glad to be able to furnish 
readers of the MonTHLY with the charming design 





illustrated in Figs. 6 and 7, one showing the 
reticule, the other the design for the embrvidery. 


FIG. 9.—INK-BLOTTER WITH RENAISSANCE EMBROIDERY, 


The reticule is fifteen inches deep and fourteen 
inches wide. The material is pale-blue satin, lined 
with white silk. A thick silk cord and tassels 
complete it. The embroidery consists of a branch 
of elder blossoms and leaves. ‘The leaves and 
stems are worked in satin-stitch and tent-stitch 
with floss silk in three shades of green. The blos- 
soms are white. The word souvenir can be added 
or omitted at pleasure. 


JAPANESE FAN BROOM-HOLDER. 

A new design for whisk-broom-holders is made 
on a foundation supplied by a long-handled Jap- 
anese fan. Cover the back of the fan smoothly 
with blue or cardinal satin, and cut out a duplicate 
shape from pasteboard or wigan, which must 
be covered with satin, on which some pretty group 


FIG. 10.—HALF OF RENAISSANCE EMBROIDERY FOR FIG. 9. 


of flowers has been embroidered or painted. A 
cluster of pink moss-rosebuds or scarlet poppies 
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DECORATED STRAW-WORK. 
Many ladies are now purchasing the pretty 


ESTRY WORK FOR CHAIRS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 


One of the favorite des 


11.—TAP 
their own use, or for dainty little remembrances 


stores, and decorating them in various ways for 
to friends. 
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FIG, 


The 


second piece, which should be slightly hollowed | uncut, like that across the top. 


at the top, must be sewed to the fan, leaving 
em- 


dered 
This second 


The cushion shown in the en- 


graving is made of dark-brown plush 
ith less ex- 


penditure of time and trouble, a handsome 
covering might be made of old-gold-colored 


sateen or felt, worked in outline-stitch with 
dark maroon, if this combination would 


harmonize agreeably with the other furni- 


ture in the room. 
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through which 
hat similar to 


the broom is passed in the usual manner. 
Border the edge of the holder with cord, 
loop it at the sides, pass it across the outer 


front of the case and tie in a bow-knot. 
8 
t almost any furni- 


ig 
ice a 


l'assels or balls finish the 


etty effect. 
which can be purchased 


CUSHION. 
Perhaps some of the readers of this article 


may be fortunate enough to possess an old- 


fashioned carved chair, somew 


the one illustrated in F 


irs, 


The seat and one-half the back 
—the lower half—are covered with satin, a row 
of fancy worsted fringe is fastened across the 


at the bottom, 


holder. 





A cushion in the ordinary cross-stitch, 


embroidered in some Persian design, would 
Another variety of ornamental chair now 
quite popular is obtained by upholstering 


the rattan cha 
Vol. XVII.—6. 


z 


cord with pr 


top, and another row passes entirely around the | straw-work articles to be bought at fancy-goods 


chair several inches below the seat. 
about one-half its width, from this point curving 


row is allowed to hang its full depth at the 
corners, but midway between them is cut off to | 


have an excellent effect, or, w 
for a reasonable pr 


ture store. 
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mine, with a butterfly or bee poised above. 
Bore a hole in the handle and slip a fine 
in the manner clearly shown in the accom- 
panying print, but the material and designs 
can be almost indefinitely varied to suit 
the purse, skill, and taste of the maker. 


cord through, making a loop by which to 
CARVED WOODEN CHAIR WITH EMBROIDERED 
be converted into a quaint and charming 


parlor ornament by adding a nembro 
broidered with filoselle silk of different 
colors, and finished with cords and tassels 


an opening 
cushion. 


hang the 
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copias, resting on straw supports, which serve, 
one for a hair-pin, and one for a hair-receiver. 
Placed on each side of a bureau or dressing-table, 
they are really very ornamental. 

For the hair-pin-receiver the horn of plenty is 
stuffed with hair or shreds of wool, and covered 
at the top with a piece of crochet or knitting, 
through which the pins can be easily pushed. 
The other end of. the horn is decorated with a 
bow of ribbon, matching in color the piece of 
knitting or crochet. 

The hair-receiver, which is of precisely similar 
shape and size, is finished at the opening with a 
satin bag, drawn together with a silk cord and 
tassels, and ornamented at the other end witha 
bow of ribbon. 

Another pretty design for these little articles is 
a pair of high straw boots with heels. They are 
finished at the top in the same manner as the 
horns of plenty, one for hair-pins, the other for 
hair. A band of ribbon passes around the top of 
the boot, tying in a bow in front, and three small 
bows, extending to the instep, appear to serve as 
fastenings. 

The graceful willow-ware furniture is also 
adorned with needlework, bows of ribbons, etc., 
and thus decorated is very effective in lending a 
bit of bright color to some dusky corner. 

A willow foot-rest may be prettily ornamented 
by covering the top with coarse Turkish toweling, 
across which a strip of bright Roman ribbon is 
diagonally fastened. Tassels made of wool of the 
shades of the ribbon are then knotted into the 
open-work spaces around the top. 

A handsome work-basket can be made by pur- 
chasing a plain willow-basket, supported on a 
stand of tripod shape.- Line the basket with 
satin, and fasten a row of worsted balls of the 
same color under the outer rim to form a fringe. 
Then tie a bow of ribbon around the centre of 
the stand, as if to hold it together. 


INK-BLOTTER WITH RENAISSANCE EMBROIDERY. 
A specimen of embroidery on leather, which 
is one of the latest fancies, is illustrated in Fig. 
9, which gives one-half the pattern, Fig. 10 
showing it in full. The foundation of the work 
is black leather, the embroidery being done with 
filoselle silk of olive, green, pink, blue, and yel- 
low-brown, each color in three shades. Fine gold 
cord is used for the outlines of the different figures. 





Many persons will doubtless put this pretty 
design to some other use than that to which it is 
here applied—the ornamentation of an ink-blotter, 


DUST-BRUSH-HOLDER. 

Now that the whisk-broom has been accommo- 
dated with holders of every description, its cousin, 
the feather-duster, is beginning to emerge from 
retirement, and occupy a place on the wall in 
some convenient corner. A case made for it 
which really serves to convert this useful article 
into one of ornament is on the same plan as 
those modeled for the whisk-broom, except that 
it is round instead of flat. The lining may be 
either scarlet or blue satin, and both the top and 
bottom, of the holder are trimmed with fancy 
fringe, headed by a ruche of satin ribbon, match- 
ing the lining in color. A band of satin ribbon 
crosses diagonally from the top to the bottom, 
and is caught in the middle under a bow. A 
cord and tassels fastened at the top serve to sus- 
pend the holder. 


TAPESTRY-WORK FOR CHAIRS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 

The method of executing the fashionable and 
pretty tapestry-work is so clearly shown in Fig. 
11 that no one can have any difficulty in following 
the pattern, which will be found very useful for 
many purposes. The embroidery is worked in 
Gobelin-stitch over silver or gold braid, which 
closely covers the canvas. Each row covers two 
threads, and is fastened to the canvas by a few 
stitches at each end. The embroidery is then 
worked with zephyr wool in two shades of red in 
Gobelin-stitch, as shown in the illustration. To 
do the work neatly, and avoid ‘‘ puckering,’’ the 
canvas should be placed in a frame. 


FAN WALL-POCKET. 

Still another purpose to which the ubiquitous 
Japanese fan is applied is that of serving as a 
foundation for a wall-pocket. Cover one side 
with silk or satin, and above this sew a full, flat 
pocket, concealing the stitches along the edge 
under a ruche of satin ribbon or pinked silk. 
Fasten a bow of ribbon or cluster of flowers in 
the centre of the pocket, and bore a hole in the 
handle, through which pass a string to form 2 
loop by which to hang the pocket. Finish by 
adding a knot of ribbon tied around the handle, 
to hide the loop. 
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The Revised New Testament.—The most important | 
event in the world of letters this year is the publication of 
the revised edition of the New Testament Scriptures. This | 
event is noteworthy not on account of any revision of public 
knowledge of the precepts of the scriptural writings, not 
because new truth has been brought to light in the various | 
alterations made in the old accepted text, but because of 
the progress of the Christian world out of superstitious 
reverence for mere words, and the growth of the sentiment 
that Christianity does not depend at all for its power or 
truth upon any words or sets of words. The revision and 
the changes made are evidence of a growth away from 
bigotry and toward a far broader belief. Whether or not 
the alterations be accepted and the new book be adopted by 
the various religious bodies, the present feeling of the great 
body of church members and of the world at large proves 
that men are far more willing than they were a quarter of a 
century ago to accept an enlargement of scriptural truth. 
The trouble of the past has been that divines and denomina- 
tions have been unwilling to grant that the mere patent 
truth, easily discovered on the outside of the New Testa- 
ment page, could be enlarged, and made more powerful by 
a complete understanding of the text. Some denominations 
have even declared that to alter a word was to mutilate the 
Scriptures. It is within the recollection of one who has not 
passed his allotted days, that the great ‘ body of believers” 
would fling the stones of malice at the man who would for a 
moment doubt that King James’s version was the most 
perfect, truthful, sublime, in fact the only version that would 
be sanctioned by God, and that to alter it in the slightest 
particular would bring upon the daring vandal the anathema, 
which was written, “ God shall take away his part out of the 
book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the things 
which are written in this book.” 

But gradually there has grown among followers of the 
Christian faith a trust in the Scriptures which cannot be 
shaken by any alteration of sentence, phrase, or word which 
honest students of the original could possibly make. People 
who once looked upon the very letter as sacred have come 
to believe that the letter and the word are but symbols of 
the great truth which lies abeve and below and around both, 
and that the word may change, but no decay of truth will 
follow. On the other hand, the progress of knowledge has 
shown that even the simple word may open vast mines of 
knowledge. The study of words has established beyond 
doubt the identity of origin of the whole human race. 
The study of language has proved the brotherhood of man- 
kind and the truth of history which was once little more 
than legend. 

It is not our purpose at this time to discuss at all the 
nature of the revision, the wisdom of the changes, or to 
Predict the results. In fact, such discussion cannot at present 
be indulged in with any degree of wisdom. It is too soon 
to estimate the effects; it would be unfair to judge the | 
motives of those who made the alterations, and it is not best | 





to enter upon any discussion which might seem tending 
toward theological dispute. 

But the mere fact of a revision having been made, and 
having been so kindly received by the great body of fol- 


| lowers of the Christian faith, is in itself evidence of a vast 


progress toward a broader interpretation of the elements, 
purposes, and ends of Christian doctrine as taught by the 
Saviour. The revision argues a growth away from mere 
creed to faith; from doctrine to the source of doctrine; from 
theories to the foundations of these theories; from trust in 
words to trust in the truth which the words express; from 
rudiments to developed truth. It argues among Christians 
everywhere a greater readiness to depend upon the great 
principles which Christ taught by word and act than to rely 
upon the narrow interpretations of those principles by men 
warped by prejudice, circumstance of birth, religious train- 
ing, or what not. 

As significant of these changes in the attitude of the 
Christian world toward progress, the revision of the New 
Testament is a most noteworthy event. It may, and does, 
point to other changes perhaps equally notable. The results 
may work a moral revolution within certain limits, The 
alterations of the text in conformity with the laws of literary 
taste are not the least important. They will tend to bring 
the book into more frequent use as a model of pure English. 
The elimination of some passages which have been walls of 
rock on the boundaries of denominations will tend, if 
accepted as revised, to make these denominations overlap 
each other. The more literal rendering of certain other 
passages will bring many doubters closer to the borders of 
Christianity, and may result in tearing down some of the 
walls of partition between the world and the church. But 
these speculations are verging on fancy. Mere word changes 
are not likely to alter the force of Christianity as an element 
of human progress in its aggressive aspect so much as in its 
subjective aspect. The changes made will affect the faith 
and stimulate the life of the church far more than they will 
modify or affect the belief and the attitude of the world. 

What the various bodies of the various churches will de 
yet remains to be seen. No matter what they do, the old 
Bible and the new will stand side by side, will be read side 
by side. One will not give entire place to the other for 
years to come, if indeed it ever does. One will not make 
the other untrue. And after all is said and done, it makes 
little difference which one accept as the true exponent of 
the word of God. As knowledge advances, as men learn to 
measure words not by letter or sound, but by the amount of 
human life that is crowded into their etymology, as the 
scholar and the Christian reads between the letters of each 
word the struggles of creeds, the battles of beliefs, the wars 
of tenets, the cruelties of persecution, the customs of cen- 
turies, the habits of thought, the history of human progress, 
the influence of technical alterations grows more narrow, 
though their importance may still be great. The influence 
will be rather to enlarge the application of the truth to life 
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and thought than to weaken in any particular the truth 
itself. The revision just completed will not revolutionize 
belief, though it may add to faith. It will not alter much 
the currents of religious life, though it may open some new 
avenues leading to the “ great city.” Some new truths may 
spring out of old ones in the sight of the unlearned reader, 
but the scholar has seen them before. The revision brings 
before the world a mass of knowledge which the scholar has 
not been able to put before it in times past. The revised 
Testament is in the main only the old book with a few 
philological annotations given in the brief form of substi- 
tuted expressions. Too much must not be expected of it, 
and disappointment will not follow. It is nothing to be 
feared, and not much is to be hoped from it. As an evi- 
dence of progress, it is an event and accomplishment worthy 
of our century. The manner in which it has been done is 
creditable to the scholarship and the knowledge of the 
present, 


American Fertility of Invention.—Much has been 
said and written of late upon this subject. Never were the 
manufacturing interests of America in a more prosperous 
condition, and never was American inventiveness more 
prolific. One at first thought is amazed that room should be 
found for thirteen thousand and a half patents—as was the 
case in 1880—within the course of a single year. It would 
seem to the superficial thinker as though the field for new 
inventions must soon be exhausted. Not so; in every sort 
and kind of industry new developments and fresh improve- 
ments may be expected. Let a thoughtful, thinking mechanic 
at almost any kind of work, with any kind of machine, 
however near perfection that machine may seem to be, and 
it will not be long before his intelligent experience and busy 
brain will have found out some better and easier way of 
performing the work, and a new or an improved machine is 
the result. 

The great reason for American fertility of invention is the 
fact which Mr. C. C. Coffin emphasized in his lectures last 
winter before the Lowell Institute, Boston; namely, that the 
“ American mechanic is a thinker.’”” He is not content to 
go on doing as generations of workmen have done before 
him. He brings to his work skilled observation and intel- 
ligent consideration of the conditions of success in his 
particular branch. He is in the highest degree practical. 
He enters with spirit and enthusiasm into the mastery of 
details, he studies with earnest zeal the conditions of the 
problems before him, and these things comprehended, he 
sets about the solution of the difficulty with thoughtful 
common sense and strong determination. 

However great the success and the advance have been in 
the last fifty years, we may reasonably expect that in the 
years to come the advance in invention will be much more 
rapid and wonderful. Profound scholars and investigators 
are constantly increasing our knowledge of the forces of 
nature. Close in their tracks follow clever inventors, who 
instantly turn the new facts to practical account. 

The English are filled with astonishment at America’s 
unparalleled prosperity. ‘ We cannot but look,” said a 
recent English journal, “ with some envy on a nation whose 
easy lot is to go on and prosper, to gather up the good things 





which Fortune casts into its lap.’’ And especially are they 
amazed at the manner in which we have usurped their old 
supremacy in everything which pertains to putting into 
useful and practical shape the new discoveries in science, 
and to improving old methods and machines. The same 
paper from which we have just quoted has the following 
thoughts upon this very point: 

“Time was when all the new discoveries in practical 
science, and improvements in machinery and engineering, 
were first made in this country. This is not so now. It is 
from America that all the new inventions, as all the new 
jokes, come to us. This is not a question of quantity. 
Our exports of machinery are shown by the returns to be 
eight or ten times greater than those of the United States. 
It is a question of originating power. Quick adaptation to 
new conditions, the devising of new methods, versatility of 
application, quickness to perceive the advantages of new 
processes, the spirit of discovery and enterprise—all these 
things are ripe in the Northern States, as they are not even in 
Yorkshire. We make more and better finished machines than 
they make in America, but they invent the new ones, while 
we are content very much to copy the old models. Our aim 
is to turn out as many as we can in the time, and we cannot 
stop to think the process over. The sewing-machine and 
the washing-machine, now installed in every house as 
indispensable friends, came to us from America. If the 
Scotchman, Bell, invented the reaping-machine, we did not 
know how to fit it for use till the way was shown us by the 
American, MacCormick. Nor is it merely, as we sometimes 
hear it said, in machines by which labor is economized that 
American fertility of invention shows itself. Watch-making 
has been hereditary in some of the Swiss cantons, The 
Americans only took it up, so to say, yesterday. They had 
hardly done so before they saw their way to improvements 
in the works which, if not new in principle, were new in 
their application. 

‘* What a length of time we went on quite content with the 
old smooth-bore muzzle-loading musket! The Americans 
took the matter in hand, and in a few years the weapon was 
totally transformed. From American brains issued the 
revolver and the Winchester repeating rifle, while Birming- 
ham work-shops were vieing with each other as to which 
could turn out the greatest number of guns exactly to 
pattern. Again, compare the two countries in respect of the 
number of patents taken out in each. In the year 1879 the 
number of patents taken out in Great Britain was 3000; the 
number granted in the United States during the same period 
was about 12,000, or four times as many.” 


Silk Culture.—The interest in this new American indus- 
try remains unabated, and we are pleased to learn that 
“The Women’s Silk Culture Association, of Philadelphia,” 
is devoting its time and attention to the subject with unusual 
energy and discrimination. It announces an exhibition to 
be held under its auspices the third week in October, at St. 
George’s Hall, and invites those engaged in the indi.stry to 
send in samples of silk of their own cultivation, in com- 
petition for the four prizes offered for the best displays, 
amounting in the aggregate to the sum of five hundred 
dollars. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


Religious Atmosphere of a Mining Town.—Since I 
have lived here in Colorado, a great change has come over 
“the spirit of my dream” on matters of religion. I con- 
stantly regret that I have acted in religious matters in the style 


that is really characteristic of the stronghold of Eastern | 
Presbyterianism, It is admirably illustrated by what I once | 


heard the graduate of a prominent theological school say in 


the pulpit: ‘‘ The best way to keep chaff out of a bushel is | 
to fill it with wheat.” A very wise saying, no doubt, but | 


like many arguments from analogy, it is very fallacious when 
applied to the human mind. The mind is in no sense a 
bushel, and no matter how much wheat is put into it, there 
remains always abundant room for chaff. Now I have emi- 
grated into a heathen land, a land deeply imbued with skep- 
ticism through the influence of the teachings of such men 
as Paine and Ingersoll; and much of the “chaff” is so 
solid in people’s minds, that my untrained mental muscles 
are not able to drive it out. Some of our Eastern schools 
of the prophets are narrow and bigoted, I fear. 

It is in the West, I think, that the minds will be devel- 
oped that shall lead the United States after the next fifty 
years—perhaps sooner. The Western people look upon the 
East as “ old fogy.’’ No sense of veneration and no conser- 
vatism interfere with the self-esteem and independence of a 
people who are successful to a degree not realized in the 
East. Perhaps in the States that lie half-way between the 
radicalism of the West and the conservatism of the East 
will grow up some institutions of learning which shall be 
universities in the sense of teaching a man everything, 
capable of teaching not only one little narrowed system of 
philosophy or theology, but where Huxley may lecture next 
door to McCosh, and Ingersoll alternate with Hodge. 

That is the only school for men ; and, if I am not greatly 


advanced far enough to want a higher education. 
F.C. 


Maple Sugar.—I was born under a maple-tree; that is, 
when its shadow fell far to the east of its trunk. And the 
return of tapping-time recalls the sweet circumstance—not 
of my birth, but of the maple-tree, for when I was a boy it 


was customary to procure maple sugar by tapping maple- | 
trees; but now it is the barrel of New Orleans sugar that 


suffers from “ gouging,’’ and the sap-bush grows in the dirty 
back-room of the city manipulator of sweets for the decep- 
tion of confiding humanity. The country and the timber- 


land are out of fashion as the source of the most delicious | 


accompaniment to griddle-cakes. But the “coming of 
Birnam wood to Dunsinnane”’ was not more a delusion than 
is the coming of the maple orchard to the city dealer in 
adulterations. Let the housewife who buys the brown 
bricks commonly exposed in groceries at spring-time and 
labeled “ pure maple sugar,” purchase a brick, and with it 
a pound of New Orleans sugar; melt the New Orleans and 
mould it into a little brick of its own, and she will confess her- 





self surprised over their exact similarity in appearance and 
close similarity in taste. The “ maple sugar’ is such just as 
ice-cream or cake is to the lemon, vanilla, or strawberry with 
which it is flavored. It has the maple flavor; but your 
‘strawberry cake’’ doesn’t taste as a saucer of fresh straw- 
berries in June. The only way to be sure of pure maple in 
the city is to get it through some reliable friend in the coun- 
try, where it grows wild. Otherwise, your average amount 
of maple will be one-fifth of what you pay for, though occa- 
sionally you can find it in market very dark and soft in large 
tubs. Such is most likely to be pure maple stock. Seeking 
the light-colored, you make the mistake of the lady who 
discharged her milkman because a “thick scum’’ rose on 
the milk, while she wanted the “real sky-blue.” And if 
your table has never flowed with the original maple syrup 
before it is “done” to sugar, you have missed the superior 
source of contentment—till it’s gone. 
A. 


Bed-chambers.—No doubt, could perpetual freshness 
and cleanliness be insured, nothing would be prettier than 
white dimity and muslin for bedroom windows, beds, and 
dressing-tables; but unluckily, in large towns especially, 
these materials soon lose their crispness and purity, and once 
those are gone, farewell to their beauty. Besides, in these 
days, when one has to look pretty closely after expenditure, 
even the washing-bill cannot escape; and necessary, un- 


| avoidable outlay already swallows so much, that the expense 


entailed by these easily-soiled draperies is often grudged, 
even in the country, where, from the absence of smoke and 
the purer air, they last clean longer. Then in our climate 
these light draperies are only in keeping during hot weather, 


| and how short a time that lasts we all know to our sorrow. 
mistaken, it will be forthcoming as soon as the West has | 


Still, a bedroom may look very fresh, cozy, and dainty 
without a scrap of muslin or glazed lining beyond the morsels 


| required for the pretty pincusbion. In the first place, try and 


realize that hangings of any sort are unnecessary, however 
pretty, and in cases of illness have almost always to be got rid 
of. The lumbering old four-poster, with damask or moreen 
hangings, and its soft, smothery feather-bed, has all but 
universally been replaced by the light, airy brass or iron 
bedstead, with its spring mattress, while the hangings have 
either dwindled to a small tester or vanished entirely. This 
change has added light and freshness to our rooms, and, if 


| we would only send the bed valance after the departed four- 


poster, we should find its loss a decided gain. A counter- 
pane of proper size and make will serve all the useful purpose 
of a valance, viz., hiding the mattresses and the sharp edges 
of the bedstead, while it allows a free passage to the current 
of air under the bed, so necessary to keep the bedding fresh 
and nice. Dust always collects in any sheltered and practi- 


_ cally undisturbed corner; and a housemaid must be the very 


embodiment of conscientiousness if she sweeps behind the 
long valance as carefully and as often as she does the ex- 
posed middle of the floor, or as she would the uncurtained 
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space under the bed; besides, the valance gets in her way, 
and prevents her doing her work as thoroughly as she can 
in less draperied recesses. Again, if there is a valance 
there is pretty certain to be a collection of odds and ends, 
milliners’ boxes, traveling-bags, etc,, under the bed, all of 
which are resting-places for dust, and impede the circulation 
of air; and bear in mind, unless there be as free and thorough 
a current of air under as there is above the bed, the bedding 
cannot be thoroughly fresh and wholesome; and you will 
inevitably find more or less stuffiness, be the mistress a dragon 
of watchfulness, and her maid a miracle of domestic virtue. 

For curtains nothing look prettier than the coarse striped 
woolen Algerian material, to be procured at any depdt for 
Moorish and Eastern goods; it looks bright and fresh, will 
bear thorough dusting, and, if really soiled, washes as well 
as any stuff known. The counterpane may be of two or 
three widths, as required, of this same material, edged with 
ball-fringe, and sufficiently long at sides and ends to hang 
below the frame of the bedstead an inch or two. If you 
prefer it, your counterpane may be embroidered on strips of 
plain and colored sheetings, and finished off with coarse fur- 
niture lace instead of fringe. For your mantel valance you 
can have a row of vandykes of the Algerine stuff, finishing 
each point with a bushy woolen tassel; or again, you may 
have a straight stripe of crewel-work, or a vandyked border 
of alternate plain and colored sheeting, with a small spray 
of flowers on each plain vandyke. Whatever you choose, 
don’t let your border be very deep, and by all means eschew 
fire-place curtains. The down draught of the chimney in 
any room should never be prevented, but more especially 
not in a bedroom. 

The same objections apply to dressing-table hangings as 
to bed valances, though naturally on a smaller scale. For- 
tunately, orie meets ore and more frequently now with the 
dressing-table made to match the rest of the furniture, and 
requiring nothing beyond a plain white cover. Of course, 
this may vary from the plain marcella, with its cotton fringe, 
to the linen cloth edged with more or less costly lace and 
embroidery. If by chance you have a table of the old type 
positively requiring drapery, chocse some material that, 
though evidently capable of renovation at the hands of the 
laundress or professional cleaner, will require the process as 
seldom as possible. Velvet and stuff are as out of place in 
an ordinary bedroom as muslin and lace, for at any rate the 
latter will wash should they be soiled. Nothing looks better 
for this purpose than the old-fashioned white dimity, with 
bands of color (such as red Turkey twill, for example, which 
is as serviceable as the dimity). Still the pure white of this 
soon soils, and, though easy enough to get up, where expense 
has to be studied the cost of it outweighs its daintiness. 
Work-house sheeting, of the unbleached, creamy tint, mixed 
with colored sheeting to match the rest of the room, and 
either with or without embroidery, both looks and wears 
well; so do plain colored sheetings or Turkey twill, trimmed 
with coarse, creamy furniture lace. If tastefully arranged, 
any of these will make pretty and lasting drapery for the 
dressing-table; and, with a pretty pincushion of muslin and 
lace, with bows to match, and a small, fine, white diaper 
toilet-cover, will be as effective and attractive as the most 
fastidious can wish. 





Where the time and money can be afforded, it is a good 
plan to have a set of draperies, etc., for winter, and another 
for summer, For example, in winter have the striped 
Algerine material for curtains, quilt, mantel valance, and, 
where necessary, for the dressing-table. Then in summer 
change these for similar ones of unbleached sheeting em- 
broidered, and mixed with colored sheeting. For tne 
embroidery, choose some good conventional pattern, and as 
much as possible have all your odds and ends, night-cress, 
sachet, etc., to correspond. Peacock feathers, honeysuckle, 
chrysanthemums, marguerites, conventionalized and worked 
in outline in several shades of one color, all look well, and 
do not weary as colored flowers are apt to do, unless colored 
and drawn to perfection, which, alas! a// crewel-work most 
certainly is not. Remember, your bedroom is not only the 
place in which you spend your nights and the time required 
for dressing—you may have to pass long, weary hours of 
sickness there; so, although you need not in anticipation of 
this reduce it to the bareness and simplicity necessary ina 
hospital ward, while making it as fresh and pretty as you 
can, try to have all things useful and in thoroughly good 
taste, that, when your nerves are unstrung by illness and 
pain, you may not be fretted by queer shapes, and still 
queerer combinations of color, which in health you passed 
by unheeded, or admired as “ the fashion.”” Now for a few 
details. Hair-brushes keep best and cleanest in the drawer 
of your toilet-table (the clean paper lining of which should 
be constantly renewed); but when there is no drawer, have 
a box, either of Japanese lacquer (which a damp cloth cleans 
thoroughly), or a plain deal one, covered to match your 
night-dress case. This box should be large enough to allow 
of two divisions, one side for your hair-brushes, the other for 
your cloth and hat brush and shoe-horn; while strong broad 
elastic straps will keep your combs, hand-glass, nail-scissors, 
button-hook, etc., firmly attached to the lid. Line this box 
with glazed twill lining, gray is best, slightly wadded and 
fixed to cardboard, made to fit the box exactly, so that it 
may be easily taken out and the covering renewed. In the 
hair-brush division keep a small, fine towel (an old, soft 
towel, cut in four, is capital for this purpose) to rub your 
brushes on after using them. This keeps them clean, and 
saves the incessant washing they otherwise require, and 
which always tends to spoil them, no matter how carefully 
done. This box is useful on a journey, if you do not possess 
a traveling-bag, for in it you can pack your pincushion, your 
needle, thread, and button-box, and all your little toilet-table 
accessories, and so have them altogether at hand, instead of 
having each individual article to hunt for. 

Another thing is the back of one’s looking-glass. Cer- 
tainly, as seen from the street, this is zot an attractive object; 
but until upholsterers kindly take in that this part of the 
mirror requires attention as well as the front, one’s best 
attempt at decoration can be but a makeshift. Draperies 
are pretty, but they crush and soil; and besides, if candles 
are used on the dressing-table, they are often decidedly 
dangerous. Almost the best plan is to cut a piece of card- 
board the exact size of the back, and cover this with material 
to match the rest of the room, either stretched plainly over 
it or puffed, quilted, or gathered, as you choose, finishing off 
with a bright cord all round, and fastening the whole in with 
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tiny furniture tacks. Really the best thing would be to have 
a back fitted on of the same polished wood as the stand, but 
this is always expensive, and not always attainable. 

For wash-stand screens, the most serviceable are the 
wicker-work ones, as they keep clean and fresh-looking, 
and, by hooking on to the stand, save nails in the wall. If 
these do not please, pieces of plain sheeting, with bands of 
color, hung in rather full folds to a tiny rod, supported by 
nails at each end, look nice; or they may be worked to 
match the rest of the furniture, and strained across plain, 
fastening them with strong drawing-pins. Screens made of 
thick card-board, covered with strong wall paper, made to 
simulate tiles, and well varnished, look fresh and nice, if 
you don’t mind the sham, and, at all events, they are easily 
renewed. I saw these in use once at a large hotel, and cer- 
tainly the effect was good, and the housemaid told me they 
lasted well, and were easily kept clean with a damp cloth. 
A bath blanket is another most comfortable, and even pretty, 
adjunct. A yard square of white or gray felt or blanket (an 
ordinary blanket cut into three or four, according to whether 
the blanket has a striped edge or not), either bound with 





bright braid or button-holed round, embroidered with a large 
bold spray, to match the rest, if possible, looks well, and is 
large enough for all useful purposes. 

Time and space alike would fail me to tell of the many 
little things one can make, at but small cost, and which all 
add to the comfort and beauty of one’s room. Sachets for 
handkerchiefs, ties, collars, and cuffs are pretty and nice at 
all times, but in traveling they are really comforts, as the 
flatter such articles can be packed, the less room do they 
take, and the better do they carry. Then again, wall-pockets 
(of varying sizes, according to the contents they are intended 
to hold), combing-jackets, dressing-gowns, night-gown cases, 
all these can be ornamented, and never look so pretty as 
when they seem to be a part of the room, and to harmonize 
with the other things in it. Each individually may be 
beautiful and in perfect taste, and yet if they are all different 
they seem to miss the dainty perfection found in far similar 
specimens which have one idea running through them, and, 
harmonizing thoroughly with their surroundings, seem to 





form a complete whole, and to be characteristic of and 
peculiar to their owner, LA VIEILLE. 
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Switzerland. By HARRIET SLIDELL MACKENZIE. Boston: 

D. Lothrop & Co. 

Switzerland has had many historians, but of all the books 
written and printed upon that wonderful little republic we 
cannot call to mind one which can be classed as a popular 
history. Some of them are too elaborate in detail, others 
are too strongly interlarded with political dissertations, and 
others still are partial or imperfect in their treatment. What 
has been needed is a bright, well-written story of the country, 
not too wide in scope or diffuse in treatment ; a work which 
should give an idea not only of the various and succeeding 
stages of historic development through which it has passed, 
but a fair account of its present condition. For the past 
fifty years Switzerland has been overrun in the traveling 
season by visitors, a large number of whom are Americans; 
and the letters which are written home and find place in hun- 
dreds of American newspapers, descriptive of its scenery, 
climate, and people, have made all these familiar to those 
who have been obliged to remain all their lives on this side 
the water. But Switzerland has something more to recom- 
mend it to those who read than its mere physical features, 
its waterfalls and lakes, its mountains and glaciers. There 
is as great a charm in its political independence, and in the 
history of the causes which led to it. As has been remarked, 
Switzerland may be considered an epitome of civilized 
Europe; all the parties, the theories, the expectations and | 
the pretensions which agitate larger States may be seen here, 
making it a country as remarkable among the States of the 
Old World for its moral as well as its physical peculiarities. 


Miss Mackenzie has been a close student of the history of 


the country, and her volume deserves a prominent place in 
our literature. It is very fully illustrated, and bound uniform 
with the previous issues of this series, India and Egypt. 


Bellah. A Passionate Love Story. By OCTAVE FEUILLET. 
| F#hiladelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
| This story is founded on an incident of the Vendean war, 
| with which the author has interwoven a passionate love 
| story. Bellah, its heroine, is one of those characters whose 
patriotism and spirit of self-sacrifice are such that they are 
ready to die for king, country, and those they love, if needs 
be. The scene is laid in Brittany, a part of France more 
full of picturesque legends than any other. The general 
tone of the work also shows a due respect for the moral sen- 
sibilities of the reader, 2 somewhat unusual quality with 
most French writers. 


| Bird’s-eye Views of the English Language. For Use 

in the Editorial or Composing-rooms. New York: L. H. 

Rodgers. 

A really valuable compilation of much useful information, 
and ina convenient form for ready use at all times. The 
sheet contains rules for spelling and punctuation, rules for 
using capital letters, rules for letter-writing, a bird’s-eye 
view of the correct spelling of 25,000 words of the English 
language, 2000 words of similar pronunciation, and 20,000 
synonymous words, the whole concisely and a, 
arranged for immediate and ready reference. 





| Norfolk as a Business Centre; Its Principal Industries 
and Trades. By Cary W. Jones. Norfolk, Va.: Cary 

W. Fones. 

We are in receipt of a copy of this work through the 
courtesy of its publisher, Mr. Jones, a gentleman who appears 
| to be fully alive to the business interests and advantages of 
our sister city of the South. The work is handsomely gotten 
up and in a style that exhibits the display of much tact and 
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good judgment. It opens with a beautifully executed map 
of Norfolk, Portsmouth, Berkley, and Atlantic City, with 
localities and improvements, fixed down to the present day, 
from which can be gathered an idea of the magnificent 
harbor facilities that no pen-picture could furnish, and this 
is followed by fine cuts of the leading streets, principal busi- 
ness houses, hotels, theatres, cotton compresses, etc., inter- 
spersed throughout the book, showing what is done in almost 
every branch of trade or business enterprise. 

Nor are the extensive statistical tables relating to its trade 
the least valuable features of the work, showing, as they do, 
what has been done in respect to exports and domestic trade 
since 1865. 


The Earl of Mayfield. A Historical Novel. By THOMAS 
P. May. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
This is a work that has achieved a great popularity, seven 

editions having already been exhausted. The present, re- 
vised by the author, is the eighth. It is the story of a 
young sugar-planter, who, in the course of his journey in 
life, falls in love with a charming woman, and is a novel of 
more than usual power and interest. In language and 
style it has a finish of elegance, and its details are so 
cleverly managed, that the interest of the reader is main- 
tained throughout. The plot is a marvel of artistic skill, 
and is carefully and skillfully developed. The dialogue is 
excellent, the descriptions are vivid, and the characters are 
happily conceived, graphically drawn, and delineated with a 
master-hand. The opening scenes transpire in our own 
sunny South, and the beauties of that region are depicted in 
glowing language of rare beauty. From this country the 
scene shifts to Italy, with which lovely region of Europe the 
author is familiar, and which he appreciates with all the zest 
of an unaffected, enthusiastic lover of nature. The events 
in the closing chapters transpire in England, and an English 
home is described with peculiar beauty. The descriptions 
are exquisite; the dialogue has a sustained interest, and the 
whole book is a lovely, pleasant, healthful story. 


Hand-Book of English Synomyms. [With an Appendix 
Showing the Correct Uses of Prepositions, also a Collection 
of Foreign Phrases. By L. J. CAMPBELL. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

This is a neat little work that will prove of inestimable 
value not only to amateur writers, but also to the professional 
writer, in that it will enable one to select the appropriate 
word, which for the moment cannot be recalled, whenever 
it is desired to vary a form of expression or to speak with 
greater precision. 

An additional feature of immense value will also be found 
in the Appendix, showing the proper treatment of preposi- 
tions with their right use in connection with certain words. 


History of Woman Suffrage. Zdited by ELIZABETH 
Capy STANTON, SUSAN B. ANTHONY, and MATILDA 
Jostyn Gace. Jilustrated with Steel Engravings. In 
two volumes. New York: Fowler & Weils. 

We have received the first volume of this work, which has 
just been issued by the publishers in a large and handsome 
style. In its preparation the eminent ladies, whose names 





appear as its editors, had for their special object the putting 
‘into permanent shape the few scattered reports of the 
woman suffrage movement still to be found, and to make it an 
arsenal of facts for those who are beginning to inquire into 
the demands and arguments of the leaders of this reform.”’ 

Although the continued discussion of the political rights 
of woman during the last thirty years forms a most .impor- 
tant link in the chain of influences tending to her emancipa- 
tion, no attempt at its history has been heretofore made. In 
giving the inception and progress of the suffrage agitation, 
those who have, in the present instance, undertaken the task 
have been moved, we are given to understand, by the con- 
sideration that many of their co-workers have already fallen 
asleep, and that in a few years all who could tell the story 
will have passed away. 

Woven with the threads of this history, some personal 
reminiscences and brief biographical sketches are given, 
which materially add to the interest and attractiveness of the 
work, aside from the very excellent steel-plate portraits of 
the handsome women which also adorn its pages. 


E. Steiger & Co., New York, will issue this month an 
abridgment of their popular ** Cyclopzdia of Education,” by 
Kiddle & Schom, under the title “‘ The Dictionary of Educa- 
tion and Instruction.”” The work will embrace, in a modified 
and abbreviated form, those articles especially which relate 
directly to the theory and practice of teaching and home 
education. 

From the specimen pages before us, we should judge the 
work to be of great service both to teachers and parents, 
whether for study or reference. It comprises valuable infor- 
mation on all educational topics, and forms an indispensable 
compendium of instruction for the class-room and the family. 


A Sunny Life, by Robert Broomfield, and published 
by W. B. Smith & Co., New York, is the title of a delight- 
fully fresh and helpful biographical volume, full of gentle 
and religious suggestiveness, for Sunday Schools and family 
reading. In deep contrast with it stands another book, 
published by the same firm, and received at the same time. 
The latter is entitled “ Jerusha’s Jim,” and is an exquisitely 
pathetic and pretty story. Although the author’s name does 
not appear, his character is fully developed by its reading, 
and his language and the happy faculty he possesses of 
making one laugh almost constantly from its beginning to 
its ending. 


The Cdipus Tyrannus.—lIt is said that the several 
performances of the Greek play at Cambridge yielded a 
handsome profit, and that it is intended to devote the 
proceeds to founding a prize in the Greek department. It 
is also contemplated to make the production of the classical 
drama in the Sanders Theatre an established institution, and 
a Latin play for next year is already talked of. 


The corporate name of Scribner & Co, has been changed 
to that of “ The Century Co.” The July issues of “ Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly” and “St. Nicholas” will bear the new 
imprint, but we understand the title of the Monthly will 
not be changed until the close of the present volume. 
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Wit and Wisdom.—A sixteen-page quarto magazine, pub- 
lished weekly in New York City, under the title of ““Wit and 
Wisdom,” has made its appearance, and gives us a goodly 
share of the humorous sayings and witticisms of the day. 


American Art News.—The Salmagundi Sketch Club, 
of New York, announces its fourth annual exhibition of 
black and white art for the first three weeks of December, 
1881. The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts has 
issued a cireular, from which we are informed that for its 
proposed exhibition in November and December, 1881, 
arrangements have been made which will insure a superior 
representation of the American artists in Europe, and that 
it is earnestly desired that our home artists should be equally 
well represented, and in a manner satisfactory to themselves. 
The collection is to be limited to paintings in oil, and it is 
suggested that each artist enter no more than two works; 
but within these limits every effort will be made to give a 
comprehensive view of the highest achievements of the 
American art of the present day. The expenses of transpor- 
tation on pictures from New York, Boston, Pittsburg, and 
Baltimore will be defrayed by the Academy.—The New 
York Etching Club also contemplates holding an exhibition 
of etchings in conjunction with the annual exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society. The club desires to make 
this the most important exhibition ever held, and invites 
contributions from all etchers in the United States. 





Prize Award.—In the three prizes in class X for black 
and white drawings for frontispiece in ‘“‘ Wide Awake Maga- 
zine,” offered by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., its publishers, 
Mr. H. T. Lungren, of New York, was awarded both the 
first and second prizes. 


Schools of Art in England.—Great attention is given 
in England to schools of art for the working-classes. At 
the Industrial Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, in London, 
in 1851, it was found that France and Belgium were far in 
advance of England in all manufactures which demand 
peculiar skill in combining beautiful forms and colors. 
They had schools of art in which workmen were trained, 
and it was seen that England would lose supremacy in 
manufactures unless similar schools were established there. 

A department of the government was formed to devise 
measures for this end. It-has acted wisely. Many schools 
have been established to give instruction in designing, and 
the elements of drawing were made a part of the course in 
parochial schools. Evening schools were also opened, with 
free instruction for all unable to pay, and in these schools 
special prizes are given to those excelling in drawing. The 
success has been very satisfactory. In 1851 the number of 
pupils instructed in art was only 3296, and now the number 
has increased to more than quarter of a million. 


Artistic and Industrial Work.—The potent cause for 
the separation between artistic and industrial work was the 
rapid growth of the manufacturing system in Northern 
Europe. During the Middle Ages, the painter, the sculptor, 
and the wood-carver were all higher handicraftsmen, whose 
handicraft merged insensibly into that of the decorator, 





joiner, jeweler, and potter. These lower grades still gave 
an opportunity for the display of individual taste, of artistic 
fancy, of that capricious quaintness which forms, perhaps, 
the greatest charm of medieval workmanship. But, with 
the employment of machinery, the separation became broad 
and pronounced. Steam-woven patterns and calico prints 
have superseded the hand-made embroidery and rich bro- 
cades of earlier times. Cheap moulded crockery and stamped 
designs have taken the place of jars turned upon the wheel, 
and painted decorations. Wall-papers hang where tapestry 
hung before, and chintzes cover the chairs that were once 
covered by delicate needlework. Electroplate tea-pots, 
machine-made jewelry, and ungainly porcelain vases replace 
the handicraft of humbler Cellinis, unknown Ghibertis, or 
inglorious Palissys. Under the influence of this cause, in- 
dustrialism became frankly cheap and ugly, while zstheticism 
retreated into the lofty upper regions of the three recognized 
fine arts, In proportion as the industrial system was more 
or less developed in each European country did the divorce 
become absolute. In Italy and the South, where the manu- 
facturing spirit never gained a firm footing, individual work- 
manship survived and still survives, Florentine mosaics, 
Roman cameos, Genoese filigree work, Venetian glass, are 
all of them relics of the old artistic handicraft which has 
lived on unmoved among the quiet Italian towns. In France, 
more manufacturing than Italy, but less so (at least during 
the eighteenth century) than England, we find a sort of 
intermediate stage in Sévres porcelain and Gobelins tapestry, 
in Louis Quinze marquetry and Dieppe ivory-carving. But 
in England the gap was truly a great gulf. Between the 
Royal Academy and the Birmingham and Manchester work- 
shops there was no common term. Most of our manufactures 
were simply and unpretentiously utilitarian. They had no 
affectation of beauty in any way. Whatever art-furniture 
existed in the country—mosaic tables or buhl cabinets in a 
few noble houses—was brought from those Southern lands 
where industrialism had not yet killed out the native art 
faculties of the people. A piece or two of Chinese porce- 
lain, a stray bit of Indian carving, an Oriental rug or em- 
broidered cushion here and there carried the mind away to 
Eastern countries where steam and factories were yet wholly 
unknown. But at home the stereotyped uniformity of manu- 
facturing ugliness bore undivided sway, and if a solitary 
Wedgwood at rare intervals had originality enough to set up 
some attempt at artistic industrial work, his aspirations natu- 
rally cast themselves in the prevailing classical mould, From 
these tendencies two evil results inevitably flowed. In the 
the first place, art came to be looked upon by the mass, even 
of the middle classes, as something wholly apart from every- 
day life. The esthetic faculty was a sense to be gratified by 
an annual visit to the Academy, an occasional perambulation 
of the National Gallery, and perhaps a single pilgrimage 
during a life-time to Rome and Florence. For the lower 
classes art ceased to exist at all. Their few sticks of furni- 
ture, their bits of glass and crockery were all turned out on 
the strictly manufacturing pattern, with the least possible 
expenditure of time and money. Only the extreme upper 
class, the landed aristocracy and very wealthy merchants, 
could afford to live in an atmosphere of pictures and statues 
of Italian art-furniture and Oriental porcelain, 
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HOME AND SOCIETY. 


The Power of “ Society.”—A New York paper illus- | 
trates the magical power of ‘Society’ by the following | 
incident which occurred at a New York dinner-party: A | 
gentleman was requested to take down to dinner a lady, | 
between whose family and his own a bitter feud, complicated 
with <n expensive lawsuit, had existed for years. He and 
she went down together, and throughout a meal of sixteen 
courses entertained each other in the most admirable style. 
The host, at the close of the evening, after learning the 
mistake he had made, apologized to the gentleman. 

“It is of no consequence, my dear fellow,” was the 
reply. “I have taken that lady into dinner five times 
this winter, and we pass each other the next day without 
even a bow of recognition. In all probability the breach 
will never be healed, but we shall continue to amuse each 
other at dinner-parties as long as our friends persist in 
placing us side by side.” 

In any other relation in life these persons could not be 
brought together without striking fire in some way; but as 
members of the “best society,’ the sense of their awful 
responsibility was an all-sufficient restraint. Imagine the 
conduct of the same parties at a church sociable, or even 
within the sanctuary—if so be they are ever found there. 
But society is right in its teachings and requirements in this 
respect. Individuals have no right to bring their private 
differences and disagreements into a company of which they 
are a part. Any other course would be not only disrespect- 
ful to the host, but would render the company disagreeable 
to all present. How many a church quarrel would be 
avoided if this simple principle were acted upon oftener ir 
church societies! 


Was genuine gallantry ever better described than in the 
following words in which Mr. Trevelyan, in the early history 
of Charles James Fox, shows clearly why it was that the 
brilliant statesman was so greatly admired and loved by 
ladies? ‘ His notion of true gallantry was to treat women 
as beings who stood on the same intellectual table-land as 
himself; to give them the very best of his thought and his 
knowledge, as well as of his humor and his eloquence; to 
invite and weigh their advice in seasons of difficulty; and if 
they ever urged him to steps which his judgment or his 
conscience disapproved, not to elude them with half-con- 
temptuous banter, but to convince by plain-spoken and 
serious remonstrance.” 


Good Manners.— 


** For Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind.”’ 


Hardly a person but numbers among his friends some 
ladies that are always the favorites of the circles in which | 
they move. About them you will always see a group of 
animated people, listening to their words, contributing to 





their comfort, basking in their smiles. 


* 

Swiftly and pleasantly glide away the minutes that you 
pass in their society. You leave them with regret. In some 
unconscious way virtue has passed from them into you. You 
feel that you are better, that life is sweeter and brighter, 
You are sure, for a few minutes at least, that life is worth 
living. All the pessimistic tendencies of your nature are 
vanquished and put to rout. 

And yet, if you tried to explain to yourself or others the 
strange and wonderful influence you have felt when with 
such a person, you would find it extremely difficult to analyze 
its causes and discover its secret. You recall her words, 
and are surprised when you reflect how little they really 
contain of superior wisdom. Almost any other lady of your 
acquaintance might have said them, and yet, for all that, 
there seemed a wisdom and grace in them beyond expres- 
sion as she uttered them. There was such sweetness of 
manner, such sympathy of tone, such unconsciousness and 
forgetfulness of self. It was the deep interest she manifested 
in you and your affairs which lent such a charm. to her 
words. And you feel perfectly sure, from her quiet, unob- 
trusive way of showing it, that it was no mere affectation of 
the moment, but that it was the sincere and genuine sen- 
timent of her heart. Indeed, you are convinced that kindness 
and sincerity are her most striking characteristics. Ah! then 
you are getting some insight into the causes of her influence. 
You are unconsciously explaining the sources of her power 
to charm you. It is her real interest in you, it is the sweet 
kindness of her manner, the tender sympathy of her voice, 
the perfect sincerity of her character manifested clearly by 
all she says and does. She is oblivious of self. Whether 
she is winning admiration or attracting attention does not 
enter her thought, any more than the lily of the valley or 
the moss-rose seeks consciously for admiration. You never 
think whether she is fair or plain. Her features, however 
commonplace or unattractive, are transfigured by a light 
from within. You feel that perfection of character and 
loveliness of soul are more precious than the dimpled chin 
and “faultily faultless” features of a self-conscious and 
exacting beauty. 

Of all the famous French women who are remembered for 
their influence in society and over men, no one probably 
ever exerted a more powerful fascination over all who came 
within the sphere of her attraction than Madame Recamier. 
She was called beautiful; but the portraits we have of her 
hardly justify the use of so strong a term. She could not be 
compared, in this respect, with many women of the time 
who were far less charming. And when she became an 
aged woman and all charms of person were gone, her sway 
over the hearts of others was no less powerful than before. 

Wherein did the magic.of her influence consist ? Simply 
in her sincere and unaffected interest in the fortunes of her 
friends; in her power of entering fully into their purposes 
and plans, and of sympathizing with them in their success 
and in their failure. She wrote no books, nor had she, 
indeed, much literary power and discrimination ; but authors 
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brought their books and read them to her. She was not an 
artist; but painters brought their pictures for her opinion. 
And statesmen came to her with their projects and were 


influenced by her counsel. She felt the deepest, truest sym- 
pathy with the work of her friends, and really cared for 
their success. They were sure of the kindest consideration 
and the fullest sympathy. Is it to be wondered at that her 
influence was so great? 

Her wonderful success should lead ladies, and especially 
young ladies just entering society, to study her methods and 
learn her secret. Not to attract attention and win admira- 
tion, but to make people happy, is the secret of real success 
in society. True politeness is simple, unaffected kindness. 
A beautiful face and a splendid_toilet cannot make a 
selfish, self-conscious, imperious woman either loved or 
admired. 


“* Howe’er it be it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good.” 


And it is just this goodness which is the basis of all good 
manners. 


The Bloom of Age.—A good woman never grows old. 
Years may pass over her head, but if benevolence and virtue 
dwell in her heart she is as cheerful as when the spring of 
life first opened to her view. When we look upon a good 
woman we never think of her age; she looks as charming as 
when the rose of youth first bloomed on her cheek. That 
rose has not faded yet; it will never fade. In her neighbor- 
hood she is the friend and benefactor. Who does not 
respect and love the woman who has passed her days in 
acts of kindness and mercy,—who has been the friend of 
man and God,—whose whole life has been a scene of kind- 
ness and love and a devotion to truth? We repeat, such a 
woman cannot grow old. She will always be fresh and 
buoyant in spirit, and active in humble deeds of mercy and 
benevolence. If the young lady desires to retain the bloom 
and beauty of youth, let her not yield to the sway of fashion 
and folly; let her love truth and virtue, and to the close of 
life she will retain those feelings which now make life 
appear a garden of sweets, ever fresh and ever new. 


Idle Young Women.—One of the still widely prevalent 
ideas for which we are indebted, no doubt, to the false 
notions of chivalry which regarded women as the mere orna- 
ments and playthings of life, is that which makes work and 
gentility or respectability incompatible in the case of young 
women. ‘*Oh, she works for a living!’’ fixes in too many 
minds at once the social status of the person of whom it is 
spoken. In the case of the extremely wealthy, it is not 
expected that either sex will do much work, They can 
make a business of amusement and pleasure-seeking. In 
the lower ranks of society, all must work in order to live, 
and no thought or care is given as to what people may say 
or think. They do not make up “society”; they can do as 
they please and as they must. But between these two 
extremes there is an immense middle class, the majonty of 
our people who are neither rich nor yet poor, but who, 
through the savings of past years and the efforts of fathers 
and brothers, manage to get on in comparative comfort from 





year to year. It is among this class that the feeling too 
often obtains that the young women cannot engage in work 
without at once losing caste. The young men, on reaching 
a suitable age, are, of course, put to doing something, by 
which they can make their own way in life. But their 
sisters idle away their time without object or aim or pursuit, 
save to make the most of their opportunities for dress and 
society, and to wait, too often with that hope deferred which 
maketh the heart sick, for the appearance of that kindly 
creature in male attire who shall dispel the ennui of their 
purposeless existence with the magic wand of an offer of 
marriage. 

Happily this absurd feeling or belief is constantly losing 
ground, and people are more and more coming to see that 
those who have no aim or object in life, while others around 
them are toiling and making sacrifices for their support, fall 
far short, not only of the glory of life, but of true comfort 
and enjoyment. Surely it is a selfish soul indeed that can 
accept the necessities and comforts of life without offering to 
share in the labor of their production. 

A recent book, by Phillis Browne, entitled ‘* What Girls 
can Do,” discusses this entire question from the English 
standpoint. Though the classes are much more sharply 
defined in England than with us, yet, after all, the conditions 
of life and society, for the great majority of people, are so 
nearly the same in both countries that social studies appli- 
cable to the one cannot help but be valuable to the other. 

“No one,” writes this author, “‘ who has gone through the 
world with eyes open, can have failed to see that a great 
many girls lead idle lives, and that a great many mothers 
permit them to do so. I believe, however, that nobody is 
more painfully conscious of this condition of things than the 
girls and the mothers themselves, and that they would be very 
glad to listen to any one who would point out to them a way 
of escape from the misery of it, provided only that the ‘ way’ 
indicated was possible and within their reach. The problem 
of to-day with both mothers and daughters is not ‘ Shall I 
work ?’ but ‘What can I do?’” And so it was “ with the 
desire of helping them in this difficulty” that the book men- 
tioned was written. And no earnest mother or dissatisfied 
daughter but will find it full of valuable suggestions. Under 
the general heads, “ Work for Duty,” “ Work for Pleasure,” 
and “ Work for Necessity,” are pointed out “some of the 
directions in which girls who do not need to work for a 
livelihood may do good service for others, and engage in 
pleasurable work on their own account,” and “ to those who 
wish to work for a living’? many hints and much practical 
advice are given. 

The evi! effects of the life of idleness led by too many 
girls after their school-days are over are clearly portrayed. 

“ The day,’’ she says, ‘that a girl leaves school— finishes 
her education,’ as it is called—is one of the greatest import- 
ance to her. It is the dividing-line between two periods: the 
one in which she has been guided by others, and the one in 
which she is to a great extent to be a guide to herself. Her 
character for life wéll be largely determined by the course 
she pursues during the next few years. Many hundreds of 
girls at the present time are being ruined simply for the 
want of something to do. This is by no means entirely their 
own fault. They have not been put to anything by their 
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friends, and they have not sufficient energy and determina- 
tion to make a beginning for themselves, and so their lives 
are wasted, They work hard enough when they are at 
school; but when they leave it they have no particular 
object in life. They dawdle through the mornings, dress 
themselves up and go out in the afternoons, and either visit 
or go to some place of amusement in the evenings, and so 
get through the months and years. Of course their charac- 
ters suffer. They grow selfish, and small, and narrow-minded. 
They delight in gossip, care for nothing but show and 
admiration, and look upon marriage as the crowning object 
of life. Sensible people of both sexes despise them, good 
people mourn over them. ‘They are said to do nothing, but 
really they do incalculable harm. They degrade the name 
of woman, which ought to bea refining and elevating in- 
fluence, and make it a by-word and a scorn.” 

Upon a nature so blunted and narrowed, effort in others’ 
behalf, earnest, unselfish work, acts with magical effect. 

“*It has power to convert the thoughtless, foolish trifler 
into the earnest, reliable woman. When once a girl comes 
to feel that others are dependent upon her for happiness or 
comfort, that she is doing good work no one else can do so 
well, she begins instantly to respect herself, and to act as if 
she did. The powers grow with the use of them, her nature 
expands, that which is small and frivolous becomes unin- 
teresting to her, while that which is useful and real takes its 
right place.” 

Whether under the necessity of working or not, every 
young woman should have regular occupation of some sort; 
that is, some worthy object of some sort which she is regularly 
pursuing. Music and literature and art and works of be- 
nevolence and charity open endless fields for effort for those 
who have no need to work. By such means they can con- 
stantly add to their own culture, to the refinement and 
adornment of life, or to the comfort and well-being of the 
needy. When the family circumstances are not such that 
the daughter’s assistance is unnecessary, she should not 
hesitate in bearing her share of the household burdens, or by 
teaching, or the performance of any other honest and honor- 
able work to contribute to her support. The important 
thing is to have regular and rational employment. For the 
mind occupied with trivialities or nothing, becomes trivial or 
inane. And the girl who looks to marriage as the end-all 
of her existence is the least worthy to assume its holy duties. 

ANNA M. B. 


Thought Indestructible.—Few of us, till we advance 
in life, can fully realize what a terrible power the memory 
is. The Christ, with his divine insight, said, “ Every idle 
word that men shall speak they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment.’’ Doubtless this must be so, for our 
words are the outcome of character. 

We need only listen to half a «lozen words of a stranger 
to know his mental and moral character. The tone, the 
intonation, the tendency of thought, proclaim the man. If 
all this be true in our limited observatign, how much more 
must it be true in those eternal issues in which we believe, 
and in view of which we shape our aspirations. 

The soul is the ineffaceable tablet on which is written the 
alphabet of character. What we are, what we have said, 





what we have done, with what motives, make up the sum 
total of character. 

Persons insane of fever often experience a sudden revival 
of old experiences, and shock their friends by unexpected 
revelations ; and the testimony of persons partially drowned 
is to the same effect, that mental experiences are never 
obliterated. Thought cannot die. 

Often have I heard my mother tell of my father’s narrow 
escape from drowning. His sensations just before losing 
consciousness afford strong confirmation of the point I am 
urging. He had attended religious services on shore in the 
evening, and on returning to the vessel of which he was 
captain, did not observe that the rising tide had caused it to 
drift away from the wharf. Springing lightly on board, as 
he supposed, he fell between the ship and the wharf. FT or- 
tunately his fall was heard, and a boat instantly launched 
for the rescue; but when taken up life seemed extinct. 
Consciousness was at last restored, and he related his ex- 
perience, often saying that as he fell there was the thought, 
“What dreadful news my death will be to my wife!” But 
he felt no pain, rather sensations of pleasure. He said: 

‘*T saw, as on a written page, not only all I had ever done 
and said, but thought. Little childish pleasures and mis- 
demeanors, youthful vagaries, and the aspirations, joys, and 
experiences of manhood, All was there. I felt no pain, 
no surprise; had no sense of merit or demerit. It was 
like reading a book—but the book was the record of my 
life.” 

This is surely full of suggestion. Some scientists of our 
day have doubted the truth of statements like the above, but 
there is no doubt of their authenticity in this case. 

I suppose that in any death the severing of the thread of 
life is devoid of pain. Itis not the turning of the face to 
the wall that fills the soul with trembling, but after death, 
the judgment which seems to be pronounced by ourselves 
upon ourselves, when the book shall be opened and the 
uneffaceable record brought to light. 

Mrs. Muloch-Craik gives us in graceful language this 
same thought in the little poem, “The Flower of a Day,” 
when she speaks of the archangel 


** That day by day writes our life chronicle, 
And turns the page, the halftforgotten page, 
Which all eternity will never blot.” 


But a moment’s reflection teaches her that it is not even 
‘half forgotten”? She proceeds: 


“ Forgotten? No, we never do forget; 
We let the years go: wash them clean with tears, 
Leave them to bleach, out in the open day, 
Or lock them carefully, like dead friends’ clothes, 
Till we shall dare unfold them without pain,— 
But we forget not, never can forget.’’ 


E. O. S. 


Flowers.—In the East, flowers are alluded to as the lan- 
guage of love, when the tongue is forbidden the story of 
the heart; and we know of no more beautiful medium of 
communication between youth and beauty than these fra- 
grant and fragile gems of color and odor, 
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POT-POURRI. 


The proverbs of a people are often illustrated by or take | 
their rise in stories of a humorous character, and Arab pro- 
verbs are no exception to the rule. Here is an instance: 
There was a certain shoemaker named Honein, and an 
Arab came to purchase a pair of shoes at his shop. The 
usual bargaining began, the cobbler asking twice the proper 
price, and the Bedouin offering half; the son of the desert, 
however, was impatient, and before the proper mean had 
been arrived at, gave up the game of haggling, and went off 
in high dudgeon. Honein resolved on revenge, and, hurry- 
ing forward on the road where he knew the Arab would 
have to pass, he threw down one of the shoes. Presently 
the Arab came up, and, seeing the shoe, said to himself: 

“‘ How like this is to one of Honein’s shoes; if the other 
were but with it, I would take them.” 

Honein had in the meanwhile gone on farther still, and 
thrown down the other shoe, hiding himself close by to 
watch the fun. When the desert Arab came to the second 
shoe, he regretted having left the first, but tying up his camel, 
went back to fetch it. Honein at once mounted and rode 
off home, well satisfied with the exchange of a camel for a 
pair of shoes. When the Arab returned on foot to his tribe, 
and they asked what he had brought back from his journey, 


he replied, “I have brought back nothing but Honein’s | 


shoes.” 


And the saying became proverbial for a bootless errand. 


Another is told of a certain El Mehdi, who, being out 


hunting one day, came upon the hut of an Arab, who set | 


some simple fare before him, but supplemented it with a 
bottie of wine. The caliph drank a glass, and said, ‘Oh, 
brother of the Arabs! do you know who I am?” 

‘No, by Allah !”’ was the reply. 

“T am one of the personal attendants of the commander 
of the Faithful.” 

“I congratulate you on your post,”’ said the other. 

Tossing off another glass, El] Mehdi repeated the question, 
and the Arab reminded him that he had just told him that 
he was one of the caliph’s suite. 

“ Nay,” said El Mehdi, “but I am one of his principal 
officers.”” 

“I wish you joy,” said the Arab. 

After a third glass, the caliph again began: 

“Oh, brother of the Arabs! do you know who I am ?” 

“You say that you are one of the commander of the 
Faithful’s chief officers,’? answered the Arab. 

** Not so,” said El Mehdi, “I am the commander of the 
Faithful himself!” 

The Arab, on hearing this, quietly took the bottle of wine 
from the table, and put it away with the sententious remark: 

“If you were to drink another glass, you would declare 
that you were the Prophet himself !’’ 





wich dock-yard, England, on a certain important occasion 
when the public were rigorously excluded, A gentleman in 
plain clothes was about to pass the gate, when the sentinel 
barred his approach and said he had orders to let no one 
pass in. ‘ But I am Admiral Mundy,” expostulated the 
other. ‘I can’t-help it,’’ replied the faithful sentry, “ if 
you are Admiral Tuesday week !’’ 


Something came from the interchange of civilities be- 
tween Nelson and Benjamin West, the painter. Just before 
the famous admiral left England for the last time, West sat 
next him at a dinner in his honor. Conversing with Sir 
William Hamilton, who sat on his other side, Nelson 
lamented his want of taste for art, but said there was one 


| picture the power of which he felt, for he never passed a 


print-shop where “The Death of Wolfe” was exhibited 
without being stopped by it; and turning to the gratified 
hearer on his other hand, he asked why he hed painted no 
more pictures like it. 

“Because, my lord,” replied the artist, “there are no 
more subjects. But I fear your intrepidity will yet furnish 
me with such another scene, and if it should, I shall cer- 
certainly avail myself of it.” 

“Will you, Mr. West?” cried Nelson. “Then I hope I 


| shall die in the next battle.’’ 


Trafalgar realized the hero’s hope, and West redeemed 
his promise by painting “‘ The Death of Nelson.” 


Many ludicrous circumstances lent variety to the court 
life of George III., and gave vivacity to the conversation in 
the home-circle. Thus, when a mayor and alderman were 
admitted to the honor of a presentation to the queen, and 
the mayor advanced to kiss her hand : 

“ You must kneel, sir,” said Colonel Gwynne. 

“T can’t, sir,’”’ said the mayor. 

“ You must bend the knee; you must kneel,” insisted the 
colonel. 

But instead of complying with the colonel’s directions, 
the mayor seized the queen’s hand and carried it to his lips 
with much more of loyal heartiness than of courtly refine- 
ment. The worst of it was that all the aldermen followed 
suit, supposing their chief had done the right thing. As the 
mayor was retiring, the colonel indignantly interfered. 

“You ought to have knelt, sir.” 

“*T could not do it,”’ said the mayor. 

“Everybody else can kneel,” declared the colonel, sup- 
posing no doubt that here was a French republican on 
English soil. 

* Yes, sir,” returned the mayor; “but I have a wooden 
leg!” 


From the following, taken from an English exchange, it 


| appears that our Continental friends can appreciate a good 


The following anecdote is related of a sentry at Wool- | thing when they hear it: 
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An American druggist’s apprentice during his master’s 
absence became very voluble to a customer. Said the ap- 
prentice, half in soliloquy and half in narrative, “‘ The drug 
business is terrific. These porous plasters. The old man 
has a national reputation for them. He makes ’em out of 
old sun-bonnets, old hats, and glue—cuts up the sun-bonnets 
and smears on the glue; and when you get one of his plasters 
on your back it is there for life. There’s a man comes in 
here most every day to swear at the old man because he put 
on one of our plasters for a lame back in 1848, and as he 
couldn’t get it off, the skin grew over it like the bark of a 
tree, you know. That plaster has worked further and further 
in, until now it’s gone to his lungs, and it pulls at his left 
lung in a way to set him crazy. He is a very remarkable 
chemist—the old man. I do believe he could make pare- 
goric out of umbrellas, and boil down an illustrated weekly 
paper into attar of roses. He has a most remarkable in- 
genuity. You wouldn’t believe.” 


The following excellent story is related of an able officer 
in the late war of the Rebellion, who had a winning way of 
making himself disagreeable to the boys who were volun- 
teers, and did not like the red tape of the “regular.” The 
gallant colonel was one day riding along his picket and 
guard line to see how the men performed their duties. One 
of the sentinels failed to give him the customary salute, and 
Colonel D proposed to the guard to take his place and 
instruct him. The colonel dismounted, took the private’s 
gun, and assumed the duties of a sentinel; the private, 
mounting his commander’s charger, rode away, wheeled 
around, and advanced on the line, and as he approached, 
the “commander of the brigade’’ assumed the position of 
‘present arms,’”’ our high-private returning the salute in 
the most approved military style, and rode on and into 
camp, some four miles distant, and it required some hours 
to relieve the officer in his distress. When relieved, he pro- 
ceeded direct to headquarters and discovered the man in 
his tent, blouse, and slippers, and outside of an unknown 
quantity of the colonel’s whisky, who wanted to know what 
in the he was doing there, and received the reply, 
‘I’m Colonel D——.” 

“ The you are; you’re drunk!” 

“Well,” was the bewildered reply, “how could I be 
Colonel D—— if I was not drunk ?” 











Tnere must be something wrong about the family govern- 
ment when a four-year-old boy is overheard praying : 

“O Lord, take all the naughty out of Johnny, and all the 
scold out of papa, and all the punish out of mamma. Amen.” 

No doubt the little fellow fell asleep after that in a blissful 
confidence that life was going to be brighter for him. 


The Wall Street News has the following squib, which 
seems to us, for wit and satire, to be worthy of a more 
enduring abiding place than the ephemeral newspaper : 

“You see that man just crossing the street ?” remarked a 
Chicago man to a New Yorker, whom he was towing around 
to see the sights. ‘ Well, that man sold pop-corn in this 
city for twenty-two years, and he is worth $150,000.” ** Did 
he make it selling pop-corn?” “Oh, no. He made his 





pile buying lake-front lots.” Pretty soon the guide called 
his attention to a man standing in the door of a bank, and 
added: ** That man opened the first Bible house west of 
New York City. Thirty years ago he was rat poor. To-day 
he runs that bank.” “Did he make his money selling 
Bibles?” “Oh, no. He bought prairie land, and held on 
to it.” In the course of ten minutes a big building was 
pointed out as belonging to a man who reached Chicago 
nineteen years ago with only fifty cents in his pocket. Ile 
opened a night-school and now reveled in wealth. “ Did 
he make it all teaching school ?”’ asked the New Yorker. 
“Oh, no. He went into the dray business as soon as he 
had money enough to buy a horse.” After several more 
like cases had been referred to, the visitor asked, “ Have 
you one single man in Chicago who has made money in the 
business he first started into?” “Have we? Let’s see. 
Let’s see. Yes, we have. I know a man on State street 
who went into the whisky business twenty years ago, has 
stuck right to it and is worth a hundred thousand dollars. 
If he’d only been sharp enough to turn around after ten years 
and open an undertaker’s shop and bury his customers, he’d 
now be a millionaire !” 


A San Francisco journal reports the following precious 
information : 

“An ‘old tar’ has recently prepared a hand-book of 
nautical terms for the use of persons who intend to follow 
the sea. In order to correct popular belief, our author 
gravely asserts that the berths on board ship do not neces- 
sarily add to the census. The hatchways are not hens’ nests. 
The weigh of the ship is not the extent of her avoirdupois. 
The boatswain does not pipe all hands with a meerschaum. 
The ship does not have a wake over a dead calm. The 
swell of a ship’s side is not caused by dropsy, nor is the 
taper of a bowsprit a tallow candle. The hold is not the 
vessel’s grip. The trough of the ship is not dug out of the 
ship’s log. The crest of a wave is no indication of its rank. 
The buoy is not the captain’s son, The men are not beat to 
quarters with a club. Ships are never boarded at hotels. 
The bow of a ship is no evidence of politeness. A sailor’s 
stockings are never manufactured from a yarn of his own 
spimming. The sails of a ship are not made by an auctioneer, 
nor are the stays constructed by a milliner.” 


The story is told of Baron Steuben, that on one occasion 
he happened to hear some one speak the name Arnold. He 
cried out, “ Who bears that traitor’s name?” A soldier 
stepped forward, saluted the general, and said, “I do, sir. 
I have no other name.” ‘ Why, here is mine,’’ instantly 
returned the Baron; “it is at your service. Take it.’ So 
Mr. Arnold became Mr. Steuben, and at his death the 
woman-hating old baron left his namesake a large tract of 
land, 


The following capital story is told of Grant when in 
Paris: 

*“*When M. Grevy, now President of France, came to see 
Grant, he threw such a compliment in the general’s face 
that Grant said in English to somebody beside him, ‘ How 
in the devil is a man to reply to a speech like that?’ But 
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his interpreter, without the least change of countenance, 
said to Grevy that the magnificence of his compliment had 
guite shaken the general’s modesty, and that he could only 
say that France must come to the perihelion of her glory 
under such rulers as Grevy. The Frenchman received the 
compliment back as graciously as he gave it.’ 


Many amusing stories have been told of the ignorance or 
unsophistication of Congressmen, perhaps none more so than 
the following : 

On one occasion a question involving some biblical infor- 
mation came up as a topic of discussion among a party of 
members of both houses. One accused the other of not 
being posted, which resulted in a wager of ten dollars that 
the other did not know the Lord’s prayer. The money was 
placed in the hands of the stakeholder, a musty old Senator. 
The congressional biblical authority unbuttoned his coat, 
expanded his lungs, and shaking himself with a sense of 
becoming reverence and importance, began, “ Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” Number two, surprised, exclaimed, 
“That’s enough. I give up; hand him the money.” In 
passing over the funds the stakeholder observed, “ Well, I 
would have gone ten dollars better that he did not know it.” 
““That’s true,” said the winner, putting the money in his 
pocket, ‘ but you see there’s nothing like the Sunday-school. 
What you learn there you never forget. You see the young 
mind grasps better. I learned the Lord’s Prayer there, and 
I have carried it, with many other treasures of religious 
learning, with me through life.” ; 


Among the letters from distinguished statesmen to Panizzi, 
given in his life by Fagan, recently published, one from 
Lord Clarendon is particularly amusing. In it is set forth, 
in a few lines, Thiers’s estimation of England in the days 
previous to the Franco-German war. Lord Clarendon writes 
as follows of the great French statesmen: 

“He really flits about Europe like a flash of lightning, 
and if he means to know anything about this country and its 
inhabitants, he ought not to come only for a week at the 
deadest time of the year; though, to be sure, that is only in 
harmony with his usual system. Don’t you remember his 
famous note to Ellice when he (Ellice) was Secretary of the 
Treasury ? 

“«* MON CHER ELLICE: Je veux connaitre 4 fond le sys- 
téme financier de l’Angleterre; quand pourrez vous me 
donnez cing minutes ?’” 

[My DEAR ELLIce: I wish to understand the financial sys- 
tem of England; when can you give me five minutes ?] 


Nowhere in quaint New England have more characters 
abounded than in the out-of-the-way by-ways of Rhode 
Island. Quaint stories of the departed generations are 
handed down to us in all their creaminess, even as the pecu- 
liarities of this will be told to the as yet unborn successors. 
~ Many are the tales told to this day of Major Nat and his 
worthy wife. We fear they will appear tame in print. 

Upon one occasion Major Nat was with much dignity 
filling the honorable and responsible position of tyler at a 
Masonic lodge. No one passed his drawn sword unless 
properly vouched for, if not personally known to him. 





“Rap, rap, rap.” 

“Who goes there?” Asks Major Nat, in a properly dig- 
nified manner. 

No reply is given, but still, ‘* Rap, rap, rap.” 

The major, doubtless fearing a spy, assumes a brave and 
warlike attitude, which plainly said, “Woe be unto any 
intruder,” 

He thinks he hears a stealthy step, his sword is raised, his 
lips begin to move as the intruder stealthily makes a dash 
before him, bent upon making an entrance to the inner 
lodge. The major, determined to do his duty, brings his 
sword down with fearful force upon the spy, at the same 
time fiercely demanding, “ By the eternal, who vouches for 
you ?” but the gray veteran, quivering with the force of 
the blow, replied not. The inquiring Masons found the 
major excited, his sword bloody, and a large dead rat at his 
feet. 

There are those yet living that will with keen pleasure 
tell of the major’s worthy wife, and of the lively times 
when she, too, was excited. Then it was that Major Nat 
would, in a sweet, husbandly tone of voice, that could not 
have been heard more than a mile away, say to her 
kindly (?): “ For mercy’s sakes alive, woman, shut pan, 
shut pan!” 

To this day country people quote this for the benefit of 
some feminine limber-tongued scold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Major Nat kept a tavern upon a much 
traveled stage-route. Looking out always for the possibili- 
ties of the good catches that the stage might bring to her 
large family of girls, it is said that, as the distant rumble 
was detected by her watchful ears, the major’s wife would 
shout: * Gals, gals, the stage’s a-coming, wash your faces, 
put on your white aprons, and run up-stairs !”’ 

One day a solemn-looking young man descended frem 
the stage, and seeking our eccentric but genial tavern- 
keeper, introduced himself as having been sent there on 
missionary duty, and therefore he desired to stay a few 
days. 

“I have been appointed itinerant missionary for the 
interior of Rhode Island-——’”’ 

The major, with sparkling eyes, interrupted him. 

“ Missionary to the zzferior of R.1.? You have made a 
mistake in the place; it’s Burrillville where they wanted 
you to go!” 

In another Rhode Island town there is a clannish people 
that have lived for many generations in the same spot and 
moved in the same groove. One of these, who was born 
without a dollar and tenacionsly held his own, leaving 
as little behind him when he made his exit as he brought 
with him when he made his entrance into the world, left a 
surprise for all, in the shape of a will, written by one 
accustomed to writing such instruments, and duly signed 
and witnessed. The probate court was fully attended, and 
the listeners were surprised that each of the supposed 
mendicant’s numerous family was willed five thousand 
dollars! But later the finale was read: “I am perfectly 
willing that they should have that amount, hope they will; 
but they must see to getting it.” 

This farce was perfect in form, and all the legal minutize 
necessary for a will. It was not contested. 
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My Elongating-Double-Action.—It’s my experience 
that the more you allow yourself fo be put upon, the more 
people will put upon you. Iam awfully good-natured, and 
all that sort of thing, but sometimes good-naturedness be- 
comes downright monotonous, and then I get mad. 1 don’t 
say it’s right, but I get mad, all the same. Let me give you 
a case in point. 

The coasting at Foxtown last winter was just splendid. 
The track was long and steep, about twenty feet wide and 
as smooth as glass. I had a sled of the ordinary size, say 
four feet long and two and a half wide. Unfortunately, it 
was pronounced “the best coaster in Foxtown,” and its 
popularity made life a burden to me. I can’t remember 
more than three occasions when I enjoyed the right which 
every lover of the noble sport of coasting values so highly,— 
that of booming down the hill on my sled all by myself,— 
and then I had to steal away in the dead of night when the 
gang that infested the day was asleep. Twelve or fifteen 
self-invited passengers was a moderate load for my sled; I 
am sure it never carried less. How they hung on I can 
never tell you, but they did it, and looked, as they went 
down the hill, like a ragged bunch of heads, legs, and feet. 
I once ventured to protest in a mild way that it was hardly 
the fair thing to monopolize my property in that fashion, but, 
bless your heart, I never did it again, for my preposterous 
suggestion shook Foxtown from its cellars to the weather- 
beaten old rooster that perched on the top of its court-house 
steeple. 

It had come to this, then, that I must give up coasting, or 
call on my inventive genius to rig up a sled that would 
accommodate itself to the demands made upon it. I could 
have built one large enough to hold the entire gang com- 
fortably, but that would have been a tame affair, and as I 
was an inventor of some pretensions, I-saw a chance for 
doing something famous. I determined to get up an exten- 
sion-elongating-double-action coaster, with .all that such a 
name implies. I made two runners four feet long by six 
inches wide, and then sliced them lengthwise into three 
sections each, The seat was attached to the outer section 
on each side, and the inner sections were so arranged that 
you could draw them back when desired, just as you would 
extend a telescope. By an ingenious and hitherto unknown 
device, the sections then adjusted themselves behind each 
other, forming a straight runner twelve feet long on each 
side. That ingenious device I shall keep to myself, for an 
inventor can’t tell everything he knows—he might as well 
shut up his shop. A coil-spring was attached to each 
runner, which extended as the sections were drawn out, and 
served to hold them firmly in position. There were extra cross- 
pieces under the seat, which could be taken out and fitted 
on the extended sections as seats for the gang. There had 
been a good deal of talk around Foxtown about my sled— 
people will talk about a new invention, you know, no matter 
how hard the inventor, in his well-known diffidence and 
modesty, may try to keep it quiet, and on the afternoon 
fixed for the trial three-fourths of the population came out 
to the hill to see it. It was like a kite-flying day in Japan. 


Conspicuous among “the lookers-on’stood the parson and the 
school-master, and I determined that they should have the 
honor of the first trip—it would give my elongating-double- 


= 





action a good send-off. They accepted my invitation after 
some persuasion, and many assurances on my patt that there 
was no danger. 

Oh, my unprophetic soul, how you missed it! With the 
aid of two small boys I pulled out the sections, adjusted the 
seats, and told my distinguished passengers to take position 
—the school-master just behind me, and the parson at the 
rear end. 

It required a good deal of skillful, packing to get the 
school-master’s feet stowed away snugly, for his legs were 
fearfully long, and his shoes measured fifteen inches from 
heel to toe. At last we got his legs twisted into a sort of 
double bow-knot, and his feet so disposed as to give me just 
room enough to sit down. 

‘* Are you ready, gentlemen ?”’ I cried. 

“ Ready!” they answered, rather faintly, I thought, for 
grown-up men, and away we went, bounding over the slip- 
pery course with a speed that would have put a cannon-ball 
to shame. I had just time to hear quick gasps for breath 
behind me, and then muttered prayers for deliverance, when 
the school-master’s legs became untwisted in his excitement, 
one of his mammoth feet slipped under the runner, and my 


elongating-double-action collapsed like a clap of thunder, . 


making the liveliest bit of havoc of that coasting-party that 
Foxtown ever saw, or ever will see again. Those fatal 
coil-springs! I had too many things to think about and too 
much to do at that supreme moment to notice particularly 
what followed, but as I have heard nothing else for the last 
four months, I now know all about it. 1 

The rear section of the sled went from under the parson 
as clean as a knife, and left his two hundred and fifty pounds 
of flesh on the seat of his pantaloons, in which unique posi- 
tion he continued the trip to the bottom of the hill, where, 
after making the best time on record in Foxtown, he brought 
up in a heap of snow, a speechless, shivering, miserable 
man. It is credibly reported that when the baker remarked, 
a day or two later, “ Well, parson, you would have your trip 
out,” the parson straightway instructed his wife to have none 
but home-made bread in future. 

The school-master did one of the neatest bits of ground- 
and-lofty tumbling ever witnessed off the sawdust, and 
lodged, head down, in snow four feet deep at the side of the 
track. Nothing remained visible of the unfortunate man 
but his fifteen-inch shoes sticking like a pair of upturned 
tug-boats set on poles above the snow’s surface. The Fox- 
town Academy was closed for eight days—the master was 
laid up for repairs. 

And I—but let that pass. My extension-elongating- 
double-action coaster hadn’t exactly established my fame as 
an inventor, but for all that it was the best piece of work I 
ever did. Not one of the gang was bold enough to go near 
it, and therefore I reveled in coasting in my own way. 

D. B. W. 


Theodore, King of Abyssinia, is so weary of recog- 
nizing the bowing of his subjects that he has forbidden it, 
putting at the entrance to his throne-room the same com- 
mand that is familiar at the exit of so many civilized rooms, 
‘Don’t salaam The door!” 








